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One may uu! bronze a* a mirror to riraighiim onr\ i dothi> 
and cap; antiquity a-: * mirror to understand tile rbr *tnd fall 
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Introduction 


China boasts the longest continuum tradition of monarchy and bureau¬ 
cracy in the world. Not surprisingly, therefore, the ruler-minister 
\f.hun~ch'ea\ relationship has furnished Chinese history with one of its 
dominant motifs. As cariy as the fourth Century B.C-, the Confucian 
Analects (Lim-yii) was already prescribing standards of Conduct for the 
model minister in the service of his prince, but for the earliest example 
of the ideal ruler-minister relationship we must go back even further in 
time, to tile shadowy and mythological beginnings of Chinese history 
and the culture-heroes Yao and Shun in the third tniJIrnhim B.C. 
Following Yao and Shun come ruler-minis ter pain; nearly as distin¬ 
guished but historically more verifiable; King Wu of Chou and the 
Duke of Cliou in die twelfth century B.C., Duke Huan of Ch'i and 
Kuan Cluing in the seventh century B.C,. Han Kao-tsu and Chang 
Liang in the third century - B.C., Liu Pei of Sim Han and Chu-ko Liang 
in the third century A.D,, to mention the most notable examples down 
to die time of the Tliree Kingdoms and the Period of Disunion 1 220- 
589). In the Tahg dynasty (018-907' perhaps the classic case or a ruler- 
minister relationship in the grand Chinese tradition was dial between 
the second emperor, Tai-tsung, and his mm liter Wd Cheng (580-643). 

Tai-tsung** reign (627-49), named Ctttn-ititm ("True Vision" l on 
the first day (January 23) of the lunar year 627, was itself one of China’s 
most resplendent eras, distinguished by beneficent government, material 
prosperity, and the reassertion of Chinese control over a good portion 
of Asia. It was jo exceptional, in fact, that the Chinese have revered it 
with a special complimentary designation, Chttt-kuan tilth ehifi or (lie 
“good rub- of the Chen-kuan reign." The Chen-kuan chih dtih came 
to serve as a model of administration for rulers of later ages, among 
them such diverse personalities as the Mongol Kubilai Ktuii, the 
shogun Tokugawa leyasu or Japan, and the Clritn-lung Emperor of 
the Cli'ing dynasty. Wd Cheng, who served at Tai-tsunii’s side for 
seventeen of his twenty-three years on the throne, is widely viewed as 
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having been a prime motive force behind the success of the Chen-kmm 
period. This alone might provide sufficient justification for a study of 
his life and career. Yet Wei b of interest for a number of other reasons, 
chief among them bring his status in China as a forceful symbol of 
bureaucratic power and of die civil, prudential coumer weight to 
imperial grandeur and might* 

The struggle for power between sovereign and official is as old as the 
institution of monarchy itself In bureaucratic politics, Etstnsradi 
point* out. 1 the political struggle is generally waged cm two levels. On 
thr first level it ri waged between the political elite iemperore* kings, 
and bureau cm ta i on rhe onr hand, and hrrediiary-ascripcive groups 
u g,. llic landed aristocracy 1 or occupational groups (e.g Pf the mer- 
chanisi on the other, to determine the scope of bureaucratic and 
centralized political activity Here* sovereign and nlliriLil usually share 
similar goals, especially the maintenance of a strongly centralized 
political structure in the Face of feudal or other centrifugal tendencies. 
On the second level the political struggle is waged within the fra me work 
of the central political structure among the bureaucracy, the ruler, 
his relatives and dose associates, religious and military elites, and die 
like, to decide who wj(] exploit this structure* wfrtt will dominate the 
major bureaucratic and advisory pudlions, and vvhn will formulate the 
major domestic and foreign policies. Here* the ofFirial competes both 
wuh his sovereign and other power groups for a larger piece of the 
power pit. 

The iiruggJc on this second level, particularly the attempts made 
both by the Chinese ruler and his officials to enhance their own power 
and prestige and maximize their own political autonomy at die expense 
ot the other, provides a local point for nur exami nation of the relation¬ 
ship between Wei Cheng and T«mg T’artsung. In China, as in other 
bureaucratic polidcb. such a struggle ofii-n revolved around thr question 
of who passrued (hr greater politicd legitimacy. Thr u hi mate political 
authority of the Chinese ruler, or Son of Heaven iTim-tew), derived 
from a belief, embodied in the Mandate of Heaven i 'i*itn-mt'ng) concept, 
Lhat his surpassing wisddtn and exemplary virtue had prompted Heaven 
to confer upon him l and his descendants) a divine mandate to rule thr 

[ J4.N ^tm^lcmAuruucmtk&dCLf-i^, 11 World Wittts '* IMfitV-S? J, 
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land. Chinese official* ituliarully Uxj k strps to counter this powerful 
imperial legitimating ideology, stressing that the Mandat was merely 
provisional and could be revoked from die morally bankrupt as readily 
as it had been conferred tm the worthy. At die same time they attempted 
to gain a controlling influence over the ruler by appealing to Confucum 
scripture, which, thev claimed, sanctioned their all*pervading admin¬ 
istrative, advisory, ami ethical responsibilities in government The 
considerable dmrisma accruing to Chinese officialdom its a result of its 
intense campaign, of sHf-lestimation, combined with the monopoly 
d exerted on die country's administrative skills and the professional 
traditions and morale h developed with time, came to pose a challenge 
to the supremacy of imperial authority. To cheek increasing bureau- 
era tic autonomy, Chinese rulers resorted to various practices* among 
them the instill! uonali/atkm of bureaucratic regulative mechanism* 
such sm ihe mutiratc ^tnri ihr creation of “inner court*” made up of 
imperial family members* relatives, and eunuchs, (o compote with 
“outer conns 1 ' of regularly constituted officials. 1 The Chinese monarch, 
Joseph Levcruon has noicd t needed his Goufuci&ri official* M to make 
good his centralize Eton; then, in turn, to protect iL hr had to retrain 
their ominous appetiser." 11 

In thh eternal power struggle, whether die pendulum swung in favor 
of the sovereign or his officials was largely a function nf specific per¬ 
sonalities ami events, although it may be noted in general that the 
bureaucracy became increasingly subordinate to the throne from the 
Sung dynasty' '% 0-1279 i onward, when die supreme power nf ihr 
ruler received both Canfurian mid institutional underpinning* During 
the last three Chinese dynasties, die Viiao ( 1279-1 368 ), Ming (t 3 £ 8 - 
1644 ). and Ch'ing .‘ 1644-1911 . particularly during the Ming, few 
official* dared challenge their ruler** authority, and then only ai the 
|M=riJ of their lives. Indeed, forced kow-tow*, public beatings with 
heavy dubs, seem lurtum whose effects were even ghastlier, and 
numerous other routine application* of terror by llu* throne, bludgeoned 
modi of the bureaucracy into a meek passivity . 1 

-On lb* ahum timnd* UiuS.,, pp Tl f m i Mittiti, Tiu PWitlteJ Sjiirvn et filter 
(GkfKOC, HU f#p. 1 32-40, 139-12* 

'Cflfl/kwfl Ofchj ami fti .1/arfrra halt, vtil. 2* Tht Pttbkm tj Mambkat Xfatf (BrrkrJry, 
196BJ. p, 413. On Ihr ihciTir a\ rnnruLrchk bamiLicTiinr tttriifmc wc pp- 1BH 

*S« F. IV Mott, ~'Th- Crowih of Chinv DtipoEum: A Crimps Wiufogrri Timmy 
nf Orlentlt Dei|Kktlim Applied lo Chinn, 11 0™ Ex If t mm, H 'IEHU . II 51 
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The early Tang, hen/ever* was a far different time, marked by an 
impressive degree of official participation In decision making and 
official freedom to criticise the throne, more, perhaps, than during 
most other periods in Chinese history. TaUtsafig's reign h particularly, 
is famed as a time of bureaucratic self-confidence without parallel in 
China. Wei Cheng was the focus and ultimately the symbol of ihh 
self-confidence. It is difficult to contrive of any Ming official who would 
have dared address hb own sovereign with Wei Cheng's temerity- Wei 
took literally the Goufucian dictum that a minister was duty-liound to 
rectify lib prance t m-vn hesitating i * drmmnec any aspect -I T"*d- 
taung’s behavior that d is pi eased him or to resist any of the emperors 
policies hr believed detrimental to the in ter cits of the stale. We were 
reminded nf this aspect of Wet's political personality as recently as I9G6 
when, during the turmoil of the (iultiiniE Revolution in die People's 
Republic of China. talk of the a, \V>i Cheng spirit 11 of open political 
opposition—in this case, opposition tu- Mao Tsc*Uing and his policies— 
briefly filled thr air at Communist Party meetings ant! brought forth 
loud hurrahs or bitter denunciation from Ehr opposing sides.■* 

Perhaps more than any oihrr of his eari^ Tang colleagues, VVci 
Cheng represent* the return of the Con Rician civil official to the hails uf 
government following an eclipse of more than three centuries. The 
Period of Disunion, during which China had been divided between 
*emi- PN hathnriaii" regimes in the north and Chinese colonial regimes 
hi the south, had Ijcen a tltne of endemic interracial violence, a rr- 
nascent feudalism presided over by warriors and u privileged aristoc¬ 
racy, and incessant internecine struggles Ibr power* Confucianism had 
given way m Taoism arid buddhism a* the primary refigiotu and 
philosophical interest 5 * of a demoralized official dan. Even during the 
first years of the reremrahieing Sui dynasty 589-618), real Ctanfuchns 
were still almost completely ahnenL from courts Cornertiently, much 
of Wei Cheng 1 * career during the early Tang was spent lending re¬ 
newed authority to the Cotifucmn doc tri ne ihai govemem wai a 
joiiiL enterprise of the ruler and his civil officials and defining the roles 
and responsibilities of these official* vis-4-vk the throne His jealous 
and unflagging guardiamhip of bureaucratic prerogatives against 

■See bdii pp. 206 - 10 . 

* Arthur t Wnghk 'Trt ng Tfti-lfung and lludrlhum, 1 in fm r <m thi Anhui - 

p Wngfat Mffc item! TwItbeU, M*. i‘St*r Hiivm, 1 9T\; k p_ 24 |. 
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imperial encroachment -ind against chaEEniges from other power 
groups—the imperial family, sis relatives by marriage, the clergy, the 
eunuchs- helped to ensure during the early Tang the primacy r>t civil 
official* as imperial advisers and a> high-level policy maker*. Wei's de¬ 
votion to officialdom's cause earned him a lofty place in die pant lieu n 
of Coiifuctan worthies and die encomiums of successive genera linns 
of ConFudan admirers and mytholugissm. 

Which brings us to yet another reason why Wei Cheng is of historical 
interest—as a case study in the pervasiveness of myth in Chinese history. 
Indeed, my tit occupies a central place in Lhls study of Wri and his 
relationship to Emperor T ai-Lyung, tor myth', have colored nnr attitude 
toward both these towering figures Traditionally, Wei is portrayed as a 
model Con Lucian minister, j paragon of wisdom, and a perwuifitatiofl 
of moral excellence. Hi* biographers show him adhering precisely to 
many of the patterns of protocol ahd conduct prescribed Ibr the model 
minister In the Confiidan Ambus. At the same time* they have screened 
frum their accounts aspects of his career dial did not fit the mold of the 
model minister. This was a common practice in Chinee hsattirtography* 
which was designed above all to teach moral lesson*, lessons that could 
be conveyed most clearly by the judicious selection of materials and the 
coloring of narrative for elTeci. Because Wei's biographers were Con* 
foci an literati themselves and thus sympathetic inward Ids efforts to 
enhance die power and prestige of their class, they regarded his role 
waili much liivoi There was a natural tendency on their pari to suggest 
that Wei was one of the key reasons for ihr great *ticce*s of ilu- Chen* 
kuan period. 

Hir Wei Cheng myth, seductive as Lt was in generation* til Chinese 
bureaucrat v b p naturally* partly fiction. We must therefore apply a 
bit of chiaroscuro to the excessively schematized tine portrait of Wei 
that adoring Con fuel arts have transmit led 10 m through the ages. When 
this h done, w r discover that Wei's rise to eminence was not untouched 
by a certain amount of opportunism and nithlcsants* and that his 
subsequent performance as a minister was, i vatu rally, less than perfect. 
Even more important, we find that Wei's much-praised influence over 
Tai-Lsung and, romequently, hb contributions to itie Chen-kuan 
period have been considerably exaggerated. Although this influence 
appears to have hern strong at the beginning of Tai-taiing** reign, it 
waned appreciably within a few years, by which time the emperor 
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began t«> act with greater independence and to chart hi* own course, 
ignoring much of Wei's advice on substantive policy multra and leaving 
that disgruntled minister stranded in his wake. Wei then became bitter 
and morose and hypercritical of T’ai-lsimg’* administrative perfor¬ 
mance. In dI probability he diet! believing that lie bad been, all in all, 

.1 political failure. Nevertheless, tin - Confucians have celebrated hint 
as a great hero. 

Perhaps the Wei Crn ng myth would tint have been so potent had it 
not been intimately associated with an even more powerful myth 
surrounding T’at-uung lumseif. To a substantial degree, P.ii-tsung's 
imores'.ive stature in Chinese likiorj derive* from id* putative role 
as ihc mastermind behind the uprising which led to the establishment 
of his house. Despite die fact that chronologically he followed his father 
to the throne, traditional Chinese historians have regarded him as die 
Thing “found tra view, tenaciously persisting to modem times, that 
is frilected in several biographies of the emperor published in China, 
Japan, and the West during out own century. 7 A major thesis of this 
study Li that "Tai-lsung was the architect of his own founding-ruler 
myth. 

According to traditional Chinese belief, because of the great store of 
morality and virtue possessed bv a founding ruler, Heaver transfers 
to him a Mandate to govern in place or the corrupt last ruler of a defunct 
tlvnasty. Arthur Wright has catalogued the numerous evil qualities 
traditionally associated with the nereotyped “bad Iasi" mlrr in Chinese 
history. s Conversely, founding nilrrv have generally been viewed in a 
similarly stereotyped “good first 11 ruler fashion. 1 he fame of such epic 
personalities as King,* Wen and Wuof the Chon. Kao-uti of the Former 
Han, K ufln g-vii nf the Later Han. derives m large measure from their 
status as founding rulers. Moreover, the administrative reforms, in¬ 
stitutional improvements, and economic advances that usually accom¬ 
pany the formation of new dynasties naturally reflect Credit on the 
advisers and counselors of dynastic founders. It » by no mean* coin- 

, S ** 1 fof rtUrtipli-, Li TVn#, T'anx T~/fi-Uung (Hon* Kiaig, iWiJ); Vijan Tmg-thi. T’dnj 
/ ej.Ucdtf i IVkififf. t%3 , S-riLc Hit? but G, T* no Tam [Tam; T"a^ tiling] (Tokyo* 1^34 1 . 
C t" hlz^tfiiftl, Smc/Htatxfi: i Bfagrvpfij af fa fhik-mw, Fmdrf ej iht 7 '-.we /Anno (Cun- 
bnk%f l 

■Ailhijr F- WripliU **Sui and Stertotypc^ in Thr C*gfc£tit /VPiiiiLLwui^ 

Artiuil i"- Wri.£ti! fr rj. . M-iLlI-jI t.1, i960), pp„ 47 7G. 
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cidciuaj that so many of the ministers who have enjoyed die greatest 
esteem among Chinese historian* and historical commentators—among 
them the Duke of Chou, Chang Liang, Ghu-ko Liang served founding 
rulers. In the same manner, Wd Cheng, a beneficiary of the traditional 
view that Tai-tsung was the "Pang founder, for centuries lias basked 
m the rdketed glow of the myth*. surrounding his own prince, 

A final reason why Wri elicits the historian*® interest is that his life 
serves as an excellent point d’appm ibr an examination of the exciting and 
tumultuous trumniuEk period between the end of the Sui dynasty Lind 
the dose of the formative years of the Tang, Indeed, Wei participated 
in or was an eyewitness to virtually alt of the most momentous events of 
the time: die late Sns civil wars; the long campaigns of dir T'arig against 
rival aspirants to the Mandate: the struggle fin the succession between 
Tai-Uung and libs elder brother, the crown prince; the Tang conquest 
of die nomadic Turks and much of Central Asia; and the impressive 
reform* and Improvements made in Chinese government during the 
Ghemkuan period. 

Considering Wei Cheng's substantial reputation as a statesman and 
political symbol and the tela lively large lnxly of Ills surviving writings, 
surprisingly little attention has been devoted to him in China and 
japan, nut to mention the West, To this day no sustained analytical 
treatment of his life and career has appeared in any language; an 
annotated edition of hh biographies and writings of late Clfmg date, a 
few short Chinese and Japanese arrides in this century/ and .i rreem 
master’s thesis largely done in traditional Chinese style complete the 
ski ill py list of modem Wei Cheng scholarship, t0 Unfortunately, too r 
the early Tang period a$ a whole lias been sorely neglected by 
Western scholars despite a recent upsurge in Tang studies, h is to he 
hoped, then, that the present volume will contribute toward a better 
understanding not only of the poll deal career and thought of one of 
China s foremost Confucian heroes but also of early Tang political 
history and of tin: political process in pre-modem China in general. 

*At ihu vofcuce wetn ia pros, yet m»tba iliurl, general iiuety tm Wei Choig 
Mmoo Nagafci, Jfc Gi Chft—iki m kanjitA jiniei n |Wei Cheng—A f>eepSy tVtl J_ilrj p Rriuki ta 
jimhubK [Hilary and HlU-ticdI PmnnnlStiej J h I \ o^Eid^l rtL KrtW, ty73i, 

j<l Gh'cis t^iVng-chrn, "Wei Gfanuj yn Gtam-fcmifl chdj zhlh** [Wr-i Cheng mul ilir CUth- 
kuanchibebihj (M.A. iliew, Collefeef Chinoc (Juiiyre (Ghung'fcuo wcrvbuft tuiteh-yLiaiil, 
190?), 


CHAPTER I 


The Rise to Power of the T’ang Dynasty: 
A Reassessment 


The traditional interpretation of the founding of the Tang, which 
holds th.n Tai-tsuog rather than hit father, Kao- tin. ™ the genim 
behind Lite revolt that cvcntuatrd in the establishment of the dynasty, 
was given Bn at form in the tenth and eleventh centuries with the com¬ 
pilation of two Standard, or canonical, dynastic his lories theng-ihih\. 
The lirst of these, the Old T’ang Hulun (Chiu T'ang-shu) of 945, slates. 
“At tilts time, because Sul rule had already come to an end, T’ai-lsting 
secretly planned ihe righteous uprising."* The second, the Mtw T'totg 
Hisim [Hun T'ang-shti}. completed in 1060, notes, “When Kao-lsu 
first rose in Taiyuan, it was not his own idea; rather the affair originated 
with Tai-tsung.” 3 Perpetuating Lhe view of the Standard Histories was 
the great Sung historian Ssu-ma Ku.mg. who, in his monumental 
chronicle, the Compff/triulut Mimrjbr Aid in Gtivetnmmi i Tzv-ctik I'uttg- 
tfueti, of lOBt, concluded. “'Hit emperor's raising of troops in Chin- 
yang was entirely planned by the Prince of Ch’in l .ii-f ungi and 
"K-ui-tiU obtained the empire entirely because of T’ai-ts u rig’s merit.’’* 
Until a short time ago this traditional view of early I* 1 ang history 1 
received almost universal credence. 

Recently, though, a small group uf rrsTiiouisH ltd by tfir Cl imrsc 
scholars Ln Hdang-lin and Li Slm-t'ung have reassessed the rain 
played in the Tang founding by the first and second emperors.' They 
have reinterpreted data in the Tang Standard Histories, reiving chiefly 

><777 3-2. 
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iT*kpci, 1955;, 1; I.i Shu-f'tthg, k'/U-pitn (An £nntin*tkm of Tan* Hlv 
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tm information culled from their biographical sections [ !ieh<hmn) t 
and have also made important use of art early seventh-century source 
almost totally ignored by the traditionalist*, the Bitty fifth* Founding vf 
the Great T'tmg Bjmmtj Ta-T'ang th*umg~jeh ch n i-chu^hu by Wen Ta-ya, 
They have, in short, essentially rewritten the history of the period. 
The arguments presented in this chapter are to a substantial degree 
based on their impmuvriy detailed ronichre a* well as on my own 
more recent excursions through early Tang history. 

The Decline of the Sim and the Risk of Ij Yi-as 

The Sui dynasty < 589-6Ifi , predecessor of lhe Tang, came [rj power 
when its founder, Wen-ti* usurped the ihronc of the Northern Chou, 
last of the regimes that had dominated North China during the Period 
of Disunion, Eight year* later YVen-ti toppled the southern house of 
Cli'etij brought to an end the political and cultural fragmentation that 
had plagued China for dose to four centuries, and launched its Second 
Empire. But Wfcn-tPs triumph was. ephemeral and within two genera- 
lions hjs dynasty also lay in ruins* 

At first there was little to portend that the Sui would be so short¬ 
lived, Wcu-ti reestablished a highly eemrafoed government marked by 
an impmtivc Icvd of administrative rationality. Many of the emperor's 
officials were recruited by means lA the newly revived civil service 
examinations* which were designed to reward merit over hereditary 
privilege. A magnificant capital of unprecedented scale almost >ix 
miles cart tn west and more than five miles north to south—and aptly 
named Ta-hsing-chYng, or '"Great Revival City," was constructed 
southeast of the old Han capital Ch’ang-an, on the size of modem 
Sian, Rciitiposition of the "YquaMidd* 1 land-tenure system of the 
Northern Dynasties, com limed with the development of new and more 
efficient methods of tax collection, sw elled the national revenues Grain 
shipments to the food-poor capital region were faciliLatcd by (he con¬ 
struction of a canal the KuahgTimg eltifr linking Ta-haing-ch’eng 
with the fertile plain tying to the e^l. beyond the Tung Pass. A variety 
of state* prefcctural, and village granaries were built ro combat famine, 
Thr border defense along the northern frontier was substantially rdn- 
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forced by massively repairing, rebuilding, and extending thr Great 
Wall. Neighboring tribes and states were weakened as a result of the 
vigorous foreign policies Wen-ti pursued on die diplomatic and military 
fronts- Lastly, Wcu-ti began the difficult task of uniting the many 
disparate political, ethnic* and cultural groups that had developed 
during the Period of Disunion under successive alien regimes in the 
north and Chinese royal houses in the south,* By the time of lii> death 
in 604 * the first Sui emperor had wrought whin must have seemed a 
miradc to m(wt of hte subjects; China was united, peaceful, and pros¬ 
perous for the lirst time in centuries.* 

The reign of Wcn-ti ! s»n T Yang-ti, also began promisingly enough J 
Yang-ti continued to improve Sui administration* promulgated a new 
code of law v less uriiigcnt than lib father's, expanded the state system 
of education and civil service examinations (it was during Yang-ti s 
time Lhal the famous thm-shik examination originated . Und sponsored 
a revival of ConLudan learning. On die foreign front, he briefly ex¬ 
tended Sui suzerainty over the Eastern Turks tu the north of China and 
manipulated the Western Turks, those in the region wesi of the Jade 
Gate and north of the Tarim Batin* to China 5 advantage. He drove 
the Thi-yii4iuu from ilkrrir horn Hand in modern I singhal province 
and opened relations with Japan. Great amount* of tribute from the 
Sui 1 * Central Asian vassals poured into Ta-hting-chYug along the silk 
routes, which sverr the Links between China and West Asia and, beyond 
it t Europe. 

In the end, if we arc to believe accounts in 1 hr Sui Siaudard History, 
the SuwAif, Yang-tEs program of public w orks, carried out on a gigantic 
scale, brought disaster to the dynasty. During die period 603-J0 the 
second Sui emperor constructed ah r astern capital (ung-iu \ at Loyaug 
in northern Honan, roughly half the size of 1 a-hsing-cli eng, and ex¬ 
panded upon hi* lather’s work on the Great Wall. He had a series of 


*Sre AmIhit k Writhe, -|r I1ur Fprnuucm Sui Iftctski^y, H -tti Mi V in CAinr^ Tkr^hi dJtJ 
tmtiMkmi, }dtm Fjiirtumi, rd- iChic^, l!)S7). pp. T(-HM 
- 1 wo frerrn UuiTib that lir.-s* ihc h nf Wru-n arc "Pang < hVngTcti. 
Sm Wtn-H th*R£<hih ihih-lmg thih wn^rbm [The FoUlinU Arhur-.-■nnruimi' Sui UWtl] ! Taipri. 
|K7) p *,„{ \nhur F. Wright, mm Th? Sn\ DyiLiflr." in die fpf ihcnnrim | liumrv 

f/ Odrm, 

Tbr fufWtip; mjiurmi rclJilmg to Sui Vang-1 1 It Infamy <"> \V«*!brid K P Ouighaili. 
711 # toimJutg */rt# T’mis fiYiusty, Vw fall if Stn dm i lit Hit? vf T'.vti llul iimrnc. l(WI; 
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canals hundreds of miles m length redr edged or cons trueted anew, 
linking Loyajig First with die Huai and Yangtze River valleys (via 
the r’ung-chi ch’ii .inti then with the region Further south terminating 
at modern Hangchow (via the Chiaiig-nan ho). Following the Comple¬ 
tion of die T‘ungi<:hi canal, ihr emperor set sail aboard a “dragon 
boat" for Chiaiig-tu modern Yartgehow;, his “river capital" near ihe 
Yangtze, leading a flotilla of vessels stretching in dose file for more 
than sixty miles, The longest of alt Yang-ti's canals (the Yung-dii 
ch'ii'p linked I-oyang with the region around modern Peking. Hundred? 
of thousands of laborers were conscripted for these vast utidrr taking?,, 
great numbers of whom perished, and the economic recoil ret-, of the 
newly united country were strained to the breaking pOioL- 

For these “excesses" Yaag-ti has earned the opprobrium of countless 
Chinese commentators, who have damned him with a stereotyped 
portrayal as a “bad last" ruler. Yet in so doing they have largely 
ignored his many positive contributions to the consolidation of Lite Sue 
T o cite just two exam pi i 1 ?, the canal* he built brought the Sui into easy 
communication with most of the major fond-producing regions of 
China: and the elaborately mounted imperial progresses he made over 
thrir waters were in many respects a continuation by other means of 
his father's efforts to weld together the highly heterogeneous people of 
late sixth-century and early seventh-century China, flticnne Holaxs 
has justly called Yang-ti the real founder of Ihr Second Lmpirc because 
he integrated the southeast into the rest of the country for the first time 
since the Han.* 

Unfortunately, following upon the completion of many of his most 
ambitious public works, and before the peasantry had lime to recover 
from oppressive levies of forced labor and luxes, Yang-ti began the 
first of three disastrous campaigns to conquer Koguryfc, n kingdom 
located east of die Liao River on the northern half of the Korean pen¬ 
insula. The first campaign of 611-12 proved unsuccessful for two major 
reasons; a great hood in the lower Yellow River valley that caused 
heavy desertion* in the Sui ranks among men from the affected region, 
and the failure of Sui force* to reach the JCoguryO capital before the 
onset of winter. Nevertheless, Yung-ti proceeded with his second and 
equally disappointing Koguryo campaign of 613, levying new taxes 

*£jlvrinc Buiai«t "L'Gt uvrr tfr* Soiin: 1/tTmitoufao/* m tfufriw a nu&frJWi & U Opw 
AWckvw, hy Hmn MuptTfr rtrui Klicnur fta I.Jti 'Pan.* I ^7 ji t fi. Itn. 
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and conscripting more men. Widely scat tercel revolts now erupted across 
China, tin- most serious of which took place in Honan province led by 
the Sui president of die Board of Rite!- ■ sh&ig-ihu) , Yang Hsiian- 
kan. 9 It win quickly crushed by the government. 

Beginning in 014, as Yang-d embarked upon yet another ntcempl 
to take Koguryd, rebellion began to engulf l lie entire country, t>r~ 
sertinm in the Sui ranks became rife, ntpplies fat* die army (ailed to 
reach their destinations, and Sui military power rapidly ebbed. Laic in 
615 China's ’‘barbarian" neighbors to the north, the Eastern Turks, 
weakened the rmprror's prestige still further by surrounding him at 
the town of Yen-men in northern Shansi while hr was inspecting fbrti- 
fkalion- along the Great Wall. Yang-ti was forced to endure the 
embarrassment of being detained at Yen-men for a l ull month before 
the Turkish siege was broken by Sui reinforcements. 

Following his return to Ta-hsing-ch’eng from Yen-men, the growing 
threat of civil d isturbance and the continued inability of Sui armies to 
restore order prompted the emperor to sail south to Cbdftng-tu. There¬ 
after he remained in seclusion, isolated from tin new t of his crumbling 
empire, immobilized by self-doubt. Hie resulting political vacuum was 
increasingly filled by other men: Sui local officially, commanders of 
local military elites (AwdfiMJ, '‘bandit" flwr) chiefs, anti rebel leaders. 
Early in 616 Yang-ti was assassinated at his Yangtze capital by one of 
his own officials, Yti-wen Hua-du. By this time, however, he had 
already hern demoted to the status of “retired emperor" {t'ai-tkang 
huang by the rebel conqueror of Ta-hsing-cb'eug, the Duke tif rang, 
Li Yuan (the given name of Tang Kao-tsn), who would shortly es¬ 
tablish a dvnasiy dial came m rival the Han in extern and splendor. 

Like the majority of dynamic founders before anti after him, Li Yiian 
was of noble lineage. Hb ancestors, members of the northwestern 
aristocracy centered in Shensi and Kansu, occupied prominent offices in 
successive semi- 11 barbarian 1 ' regime* in North China from the time of 
the Northern Wei dynasty; some scholars have even hypothesized that 
the Li-Tang house was itself originally “barbarian." 111 * What is clear. 

*Far £ tludy iriF Vang lLi'3uiii.kan ,, » nwll, *« NuooTTie l-tofu, "V* t^rnlsain nn hanTarn"" 

j ‘fhr of Vang Hiujlm-Lms], Jfrdifcffuti.'tH Auhfutj, JltiUUittFiWi Uftivmity Journal al 

CnlLLic.il SoiIkh], 13b 1 1965’r, ]~30. 
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at any ntk-, i n that the fim Tang cmpeitif was at least half non-Chinese, 
Tor lk.is mother, n^e Tu-kii, was of noble Hsien-pei stock. At the begin¬ 
ning of tile Northern Chou dynasty. Li Ytian f s grandfather was post- 
liumouily ennobled Duke of Fang primipaliiv, a tide that wa* first 
passed cm to Li Yffoti’i father and Then on to Li Yuan at the agr of six 
in the year 574, Since his mother was the sister of Sui WcnHPs consort, 
in liis youth Li Yiian was a frequent guest at Lhr Sui imperial palace. 

While sillJ in his teens, Li Yuan rmharked upon his official career as 
one of the elite palace guard (ctTm-nm pti-xhtn). Hi- relation hip by 
marriage to Emperor Wen brought him rapid promotion, and soon he 
was enjoying high office m the provincial bureaucracy, Under Emperor 
Yang, Li Yiian w&is ^iimmontd hack to lhr imperial palace first as the 
assistant director of the Department ol Imperial Domestic Sr nice 
itien-nr i thao^hitn) and later as the vice-president of the Court of Im¬ 
perial Insignia fuM-wri iJm-tk'wg)* In 613 , during Yatsg-iT second 
campaign against Koguryp< he was put fit charge of transporting pro¬ 
visions at the Htiai-yuan garrison \tksn) in modem Liaoning province, 

A turning point in LL Yuan 1 * career canir this same year with the 
eruption (if Yang l Isilkm-kan - revolt at Li-vang in northern Honan, 
Accordmg to one source, wh«-n Yang wav preparing to revolt, his 
brothers fled to Honan from the ranks oi die Sui expeditionary army in 
Liaoning* it was Li Yiian who Rrsi discovered and reported dic*c 
defections to Yang-th 11 The emperor then appointed Li Yiian garrison 
commander \tiu-shui of Hung-hua commandcry ({Mir at modem 
ChTng-yamg En the easternmost part of Kansu province, and ordered 
that all armies ^to the right of die Pa.^" 1 i&win-ru f the region to the 
west of the Tung Pass, comprising modern Shensi and eastern Kansu 
provinces) were to be placed under hh command in order to resist the 
rebels. 

Ai a result of steadily deteriorating condiiioiu throughout the country, 
from this time forward Li Yuan held posts exclusively in the Sui military 
hierarchy. During die period 615 to !ilb he destroyed two l *b!Uidit T " 
organizations in southern Shansi and successfully opposed Turkish 
incursions into the northern portion of the province. By Iil6 Sui control 
of the central Shansi region had become seriously weakened as a result 

Km od Yukiiada, C3ui H^nu, Wang T*on*4inf, nnrl TiVn thmtgwuau mwiff when 
IV dcbiir ran tmuci 
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of ihr defeat of imperial force* in Taiyuan by tin: "bandit’' Chen Ti- 
erh and a force of followers said to have numbered our hundred thou¬ 
sand mrn. When Li Yuan crushed CUen less than a year later, he was 
awarded the (tost of garrison commander tiu-thtm) of Taiyuan {T'rti- 
jiian fit], with headquarter at the town of Chin-yang- As Bingham ha* 
observed, this new appointment, made some months alter Yang-ti had 
sailed into splendid isolation at Qiiang-lu, may merely have reflected 
the cons id crab If do facto power Li Yilan already wielded in the region, 11 

Despite tills promotion. Li Yftao’s position under the Sui was actually 
quite insecure. About the year 614 a ballad of enigmatic wording had 
gained currency among the people predicting that thr next person to 
occupy the throne would br s nr named Li, a name as common in Ciiitia 
as Smith arid Jones in our country. Tlte ballad helped to launch or 
advance precipitately the careers of other rebels surmmtcd Li, such as 
Li Mi and Li Kuei, u At the same time, it made Yang-ti paranoheally 
suspicious of all those in his employ bearing dm tainted surname, a 
Condition most notably illustrated by his execution of thirty-two 
members of die chin of Li Hun, including that hapless official. Li 
Yuan well knew that there was a distinct possibility he would soon 
suffer a similar file. 

Thu. TAJfC Up RIM NO—VARIATION! 4 OS A THEME 

It in at this point that the traditional and revisionist accounts of the 
T'ang founding part company. According to the traditional and widely 
accepted version of events based on the T’ang Standard Histories and 
the Cornpithmsut Mirror, 1 * when Li Yiian beramr I he garrison com¬ 
mand rr of Taiyuan. his second son. Li Shih-miii (the later I ai-tmngj, 
by himself conceived of a revolt intended to sweep away the already 
moribund Sui and establish the Li-T’aug hoiur in its place. Shih-min, 
the traditional accounts say, first discussed plans Tor such an under¬ 
taking with die former prefect [ling) of Taiyuan, Liu Wen-thing, who 
had he u clapped into prison at Chin-yang because he was related by 
marriage to die anti-Sui rebel Li Mi. Liu energetically encouraged 

thr FcjbAk aj Hir r’i^( /JjrnvTO, pp. (tHW 

“Wfn^lliriHar Hi n gh.n n, "'ITh- Itiir .jl U u> it fULul Pinphecy," J^wwi of ihi .Iwkm 
OrirwUi Jhfwt/, ill 1.1041 j, 272-73 TCTC eh. 183, p 5703! eh, 1B4, pp. 574.^0. 
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Shih-min itt his plans. But the latter, fearing ihat ihr. rider Li would 
be tijo timid to second thr venture and would thus pone an obstacle to the 
revolt, decided he would have to force his father 1 .* hand. Hr therefore 
engaged the aid of Li Yuan 1 * old friend. P ti Chi, then the assistant 
superintendent iju+thien) of the Sui palace at Chin-yang* P n ci secretly 
sent ladies I rum the palace harem for Li Vitsm** private enjoymtni 
without informing him of their origin- When Li Yuan belatedly dis¬ 
covered that he had unknowingly been compromised* he realized that 
i t would only be a matter of time before Yang-ti [earned of hta crime and 
ordered his execution. Therefore, early in the fifth month of 617 he 
reluctantly assented to raising the banner of revolt. Li Yuan's first and 
fourth sons, Li Chien-chYug and Li YUan-ctai* 14 were then summoned 
from southern Shansi to Chin-yang and the creation of a "righteous 
army'" of revolt was begun. 

The revolt, however, could noi get under w ay until a serious obstacle 
had been removed. At the time Yang-ti appointed Li Yuan garrison 
commander of Taiyuan* hr had also sent two deputies* Wang Wei and 
Kao Ghui^ya, to serve under him. Li Yuan now became fearful that 
they wouid report tlie troop buildup to Chiang-ltiu Thus, according to 
the traditional accounts, lie summoned Iniih deputies to audience, 
where they were seized by troops led by Li Shih-min. imprisoned, and 
executed shortly thereafter. In the subsequent fmg campaign to 
Conquer thr Stii capital, wc are also told, Li Yuan rdied most heavily on 
the talents of Shih*min s who more than anyone else contributed the 
leadership and strategy w hich led to the 'Pang triumph. 

The traditional accounts portray Shih-rmu. who at the time of the 
revolt was about seventeen years of age,as a brilliant military com* 

iy L* YtL-in'i rhinS sura-, Li Hitum-p*, Lad djrd wlicr. 
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in and fir, physically powerful and Intensely charismatic:, On the other 
hand, they depict Li Yuan, then a trout fifty-one, as a doddering and 
spineless old man, buffeted about by events over which tic had no 
control, an unwilling pawn in the hand of his wily wtt, Shih-min. The 
following, from C, P, Fitzgerald's 1933 monograph, Suit 0 / Htnttn: A 
Biography of Li Skik-mitt, Tht Founder of tht T'ang Dynasty, admirably sums 
tip the view of Li Ythm’s qualities that hat persisted for more than a 
miiicmum; "Li Yiian, duke of Tang, was an easygoing aristocrat, nut 
remarkably intelligent, a weak character. He lacked tenacity, foresight 
and resolution. Had lit: not been the fa tiler of Shi h-mill there was no 
man living in China less likely to win his way 10 the throne.” * 1 * * * * * * * * 

There is, however, another portrait of Li Yiian contained in Wen 
Ta-ytt’i Diary of the Founding of the Great T'ang Dynasty, compiled some- 
limr during ihr period 617 to t>26, iliat sharply contrasts with the above. 
Wen Ta-vn’s Li Yuan is a great archer: "Whenever he righted a run¬ 
ning animal or a (lying hirt! lie shot without missing die mark." 1 * He 
overwhelms his adversaries with dazzling displays uf his martial power 
and swaggering bravado in the face of danger. 1 ® Hr is so adept at 
employing military strategies against his enemies that e\on the fierce 
Eastern Turk* are loath to lace liim on the battlefield . 1,3 Wen IVya's 
Li Yuan—a man of powerful ambition, inexhaustible energy, and 
indomitahlc will emerges as the real leader of the Taiyuan uprising 
and the victorious T ang campaign to conquer the Sui capital. 

Wen shriws that long before the rang uprising in die fifth month of 
617, Li Yuan had already begun to dream of replacing the Sui. As we 
have seen, in 616 Li Yuan, Duke of T ang, was assigned to combat 
"banditry" in Taiyuan, which was the site of his nominal fief, Now, 
Wen notn, Li Ytoncame to view the coincidence or his fid and place of 
assignment as a propitious sign (mm Heaven. 21 Fatly in 617, itill some 
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tnomira liefore dir Taiyuan uprising, Wen records dir following com¬ 
ment made by Li Yihui to his $on Shib-min: bA Thc allotted time of the 
Sui is about over, [but] our house will continue to respond to auspicious 
omens from Heaven. 11 ive have not raised troop* at this early time, it is 
because you and your brothers have not yet assembled [your forced - a 
It is thus apparent that sometime before the Tang revolt ILi Yuan had 
already become convinced that he was destined to inherit the Mandate, 
3 conviction reinforced by the ,l Li Ballad/ 1 which, Wen informs u* t 
was sung by young and old on the streets of Chin-yang, On one occasion 
Li Yuan even remarked, "J ought to rise up [and march] one thousand 
li to fulfill that prophecy I 11 ®* 

The Dmt\ also casts doubt on Shih-min's contribuiiotis to the Taiyuan 
revolt, Fhxt, it makes no mention of his direct participation in the 
seizure of Wang Wei and Kao ChUu-ya, noting instead that the troops 
which seized Li Yuan’) deputies came from An army Eiominally under 
Shih-mm’s command but actually fed by other generals, ** Second, 
whereas the Old Tasjf History describes only ShilwmiiYs role in the 
pacification of ILi-ho prefecture (located just to the southwest of 
Taiyuan) shortly following ihr Tang rcvultj the Dim shows that Shih- 
min's elder brother Chicn-eh’cng joined with him in the venture and 
deserved equal credit^ The Dim serve* to deflate Shih-ruin p s reputa¬ 
tion atill further. According to the Tang Standard Histories, it was 
Shih-min who in 615 devised the strategy ai Yen-men that freed Vang- 
ti from the Turkish siege. ShUt-min’s activities at thb frontier town 
haw traditionally marked his debut in Chinese historical records. Yet 
the Diaiy makes no mention of his role at Ytn+men, recording only 
that Li Yuan led the army that helped Free the Sui emperor. 5 * 

Significantly, the revision istd contention that long before the 1 aiyu-m 
uprising Li Yiian had decided to turn against the Sui is supported by 
various biographies in the Tang Standard Histories, "Hie biographies 
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of Li Chirig in die Old and j/VW T J ang History record that in 6l6 t when 
Li Yuan was made assistant to die deputy prefect (rA J efl£) of Ma-i com- 
mamtery, Li Chmg noticed that Li Yuan "had ambitions to conquer 
the empire 1 >if Hh-faTig r/u h thth\ '* He even fif*t out to report thu in^ 
formation to Yang-ti but found progress impossible because the roads 
were blocked.* 1 The 014 'Pang Hutoty biography of Liu Wcn-ching, the 
official with whom Shih-mm is ^id to have first plotted the Tang 
revolt* records that the following year, when Li Yuan became garrison 
commander of Taivuaii, Liu similarly observed that the former had 
designs on ilie empire. E * Moreover, it bt dear that about the same time 
no fewer than four of Li Yiimi^ subordinstti -^Hsil Shib^UQi 1 «utg 
Cliieti, Wu Shih-lmo, and Tf ui Shan-wri were all exhorting him ts> 
revolt.» The Old Pang History biography of Wu Shih-huo notes that 
when Li Yuan became garrison commander and the empire was daily 
falling into greater disorder, Wu secretly advised him to raise troops 
and presented him with lucky charms and lira rises on military strategy. 
"Please do not say anything nipTO* 1 ' Li Yuan replied. "Books on mil* 
itary strategy are forbidden, yet you still bring them to tne h so I well 
understand your meaning. [In the future] we will grow rich together/ 81 * 
Yet another piece of evidence comes from the Old Pang History biog¬ 
raphy of Yil-wcn Stub-chi, younger brother of Ytl-wen Hun-chi, Yang* 
ti *5 assassin. Shih-chi hud once served under Li \ Ban when the latter 
was in the Sui employ at Tm-luing-dfcng. When Shih-chi surrendered 
lo the Tang curb in 619 fallowing \m brother^ death, Li Yuan, who 
had already ascended the throne, turned to P'ri Chi and observed, "It 
has already Irccn six or seven yean since this person anti I discussed the 
taking of the empire. Those like you all came after him, 1,11 

It thus ^eerm apparent that long before SMh-tnin allegedly pre¬ 
cipitated the Taiyuan uprising. Li Yuan was already envisioning die 
succession of Lite Li-1 'aug house to the Mandate and wit? under great 
pressure from numerous quarters to raise a standard of revolt. It is 
hardly likely, then, lhaf Shih-min ssnglc-hanttedly forced his father to 
take up arms against the $ui or even that he was the most significant 
contributor to this dedsiun, 
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Moreover, other bits of evidence widdv scattered throughout tlir 
Tang Standard Histories and lire Cnmprthemwt Minat cuggrst, like Wen 
Ta-ya’s narrative, that o nee the decision to revolt had been made Li 
Yuan had more than ample ability and strength to lead the Tang force* 
to victory. It is s:iid t for example, that the first Tang emperor won his 
wife** hand in an archery contest by hitting ihe eyes of two peacocks 
painted on two gates with just two shots. 3 - In a furious battle again*! 
bandit forces in Shansi, while loosening a quiver of seventy arrows, he 
is reported to have killed seventy mcn T then to have built a mound of 
their bodies and prudently retrieved the arrows for reuse.* 1 Even if 
these stories are partly apocryphal, we know dm prior to his appuint- 
mem as garrison commander, Li Yuan had amassed a splendid record of 
successes on the battlefield* of Shansi against both “bandif" marauders 
and the Eastern Turks. Furthermore* at the time of the Tang revolt 
Li Yiian seems slill hi have been quite vigorous of body, lor although 
lie was already past fifty, hr b said to have fathered at least seventeen 
of his twenty-tw o son* aftrr he became emperor ! M 

The Origins or the ContuctiKO V iew* 


The conflicting narratives we have examined surruunding the 
launching of the Tang dynasty give rise to two obvious questions; (I 
why arc the versions contained in the Standard Histories and Wen 
IVya's Dian so much at variance? and 2’ why arc there w many 
interna] contnidictlon* within the Standard Histories ihrmtelves? 
The answer* to these quest Ions arc to a large cxlenf related to the 
manner in which these records wetc compiled 

At the very outset, it should lie mentioned that Wrn's Diary is a very 
special source for the Sui-Tang transition period, owing primarily to 
the author's intimate association with the "1 ang rebel movement. 
Wen's native place {pmrkuan} was Taiyuan. Sometitnr prior to Li 
YUajYs assignment there a* garrison commander, Wen resigned hi* 
post as a Sui official and returned home, Subsequently, he joined Li 
Yiian\ staff a* a secretary Uhi-shik and accompanied the 
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i ang leader on the campaign from Chiu-yang to Tsi-lmng-c h p cng. M 
His Diary v covering a period of 157 day% from the Taiyuan uprising to 
Li Yuarfs rmhrancmcrn in I he Sui capita!, thus represents nothing tc^ 
i ban an eyewitness account of the Tang founding. 

Overwhelmingly, the evidence suggr^ts, that Writ"* work in genuine 
and that it was writte n shortly after the events it narrates, Judging by 
the official titles which precede Wen s uumc in various notices of ilw 
Diary still extant, it was firsi compiled during Gl 7~ 18; a later version was 
probably made sometime during Kaotstt 1 * rrign f 618-26. Hus view is 
reinforced by the existence of the titles of what may have been earlier 
versions of the work: the Record &f the Great Ckanceth/ Prince #/ T*n itjr 
xjtii I fit Qjftnah i T&*h'tJig*ksioKg T ? mg*wang kunn+.thu cki) in two chiiarh 
and Record uj the Kmgh Enterpri it w/ fht fWhrut Rater (Chin- 'hang imng- 
\rh i hi) in six chutm* Great Chancellor Prince of T’aug is a title Li YiJaU 
held during the last Sui reign,, t-ning 617 16 - presided over hy a Sui 
puptH-i emperor hr had placed on the throne. The Diary's avoidance of 
Tung taWm nsirnn, referents to the second Sul emperor by hb posl- 
hmrious name, Yang-iL and to Shih^mtn m Prince of Gh*m f a title he 
held iftcr the beginning of $18, demonstrate that Wen's final version of 
Uh text was not completed until sometime after ihr founding of the 
Tang, Tlie work is mentioned in the Cvnsptftus qf ffistoi? [Shik-Pung) of 
Liu Chih-chi. written in 710, and h inducted in Lhc "Monograph on 
Literature 1 ehmg^dtt ehih and i-wtn ehih] of the Old and -Vew T'ang 
tfu/wy, each of which waa based on catalogues of booh held in the 
Imperial Library during (mm the Ivai-yhan period 713—41) v :Ht From 
alj this we may conclude that the Hurry was not a forgery 1 of later date. 

It has been pointed du| t moreover, ihat ihr Diary may well contain 
an objective iKtttmrm of Shilwmn's role in the establishment of his 
house- first, it was probably written prior to Shili-min’* assassination 
of his elder brother, the crown prince Chien-chViig T and hte usurpation 
of the throne in 626 37 thru bt&it any nerd arose for him to alter the 
historical records in such a way c. lend legitimacy |o his rule Second, 
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on the fvc of (hr assassination plot .igaimt Uiirn-ch'eng, Shjh-mm 
ordered thr author of the Dun?, Wat Ta-y», thru Im own subordinate, 
to garrison hi* base at l^oyang on thr? northeastern plain, and sent him 
secret mti'agfsi there, 3 * Had Shili-ouu read Wen's Diary a point to be 
raised again shortly ! and had Wen's judgment of him therein been 
unduly harsh, it is hardly likely that hr mould have demonstrated such 
confidence ia Wen. 

The present title appended to W«iT*ya’s work. Ta-T'mr eA'vang- 
yrh ttfi-thti-tht, makes it thr only example surviving in its entirety of 
the Tang ''diary of activity and repose" (hi^hv-M) genre. During 
the Tang Slid! diaries were compiled four times a year (once each 
mason from daily records of the emperor’s actions and words,** and 
served as raw materials for two other kinds of historical compilations, 
ilie "veritable records" ihih~tu\ and ‘'dynastic history (friw-fAiA), b rt 
Wen’s Diary differs J'rom orthodox examples or eh’Uttii’thu in that it 
was privately rather than officially Complied and covers a period o! 
lime completely amrerding the inauguration of ihe dynasty. Perhaps 
because of this, it was not kept at the History Office •jhik~ktifin wiih all 
the other records of its kind hut was included as a separate title in the 
I mperial Library. This is probably how ii w as able to surv ive the con- 
flat; ration during the An Lu-shan rebellion o! iib- 36 , which destroyed 
3,582 Mm of diaries and numerous other records stored in the History 
Office,** 

'i he complex process by which the l 'aiig Standard Histories were 
compiled has hem traced in some detail by Hulleyblank and Rotours, 
among Others. 41 Simply speaking, it is apparent that the Old Tang 
Hitter, narration of the Tang founding wa? ultimately based on the 
ITua-tai Veritable Record* shih-lu) and Taitsung Veritable Retards 

Tri-Hung ihih-hi *- The A'tur Vang History represents a revision oi the 
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Old, making mtr of many materials imavaihsbk at i Sit- time its pri> 
dcci^or wji 3 compiled^ Yet these new materials relate chiefly to the 
period after the An Ln-ihan Rebellion, not to the early Tang. The 
Kno-tsu and T'ai-tmng Verita&U Rtwnk thus provided both of the Tang 
Standard Histories with the bulk of their materials on the establish¬ 
ment of the dynasty. 

CompiLitioii of the Aao-frw Vmltihfe Rmrds, which covered the peri rid 
61ti-26, and the first half of the T'mAsung Vmfabtt Ruor&t covering die 
period 626-4TL Wgan sometime in the late 630s or early 640s, While the 
compilation of these materials proceeding, the ruhr by custom did 
not interfere in any way with die work of the historian* lest he impair 
their veracity By the late 530s Tflj-tsi-mg had been on the throne for 
more than a decade and had achieved a remarkable record of accora- 
pliihment. Yet his murder of Grown Prince CUten-ch’cng and his 
usurpation of the throne had sullied an otherwise exemplary reputation. 
It seems, therefore, that he decided to influence the historical materials 
surrounding hi* rise to power to make iL appear that ht\ even more than 
his father or drier brother, deserved to inherit the Mandate. 

T aiming amply demonstrated his anxiety over his historical image 
on various uccaihms. At such times he made it dear to Hit historians 
who were compiling (he record* ofhi% father's reign and of hi* own lhai 
he was more than just routinely interested in the outcome of their 
labor* About the year 641 he said 10 Ch’u Sui-iiang: 

^iitcc you recent tv have been an official in charge of recording ihe deeds 
and actions of chi* emperor Uhih dCi-chit}^ what kinds of afiriir* have you 
recorded? Generally, is the ruler allowed to examine [the records] or not? 
We wish to rrad theie records so that Wr may take a*; a warning what thev 
consider in be Ottr uicresaei and failures. 11 Sui-ii&ng rep bed: ‘‘The present 
recording ofFiciuh [correspond to] the wtcteit tusinriani of the left and right. 
In recording the ruler ** worth and actions, good am! evil must be written 
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down so ihai ilu" ruler will not m i improperly. i have never heard thsu 
niter* cmild ihemsdve* examine the hi.stniffci Inf ffirir reign*]T'aUtsimg 
said. +l Jf We have bad point*. mu%[ you record them?*" Sui-liang replied: 
11 1 have heard that s ii h better in fulfill die dmv of one'* office (Hun ari obli¬ 
gation icm-ards cme* niter ‘ u My duty in office is to uphold the brush, so 
how could l out record djcmT 1 ^ 

On yet another occasion TVi-tsnng approached Fang Hsiiau-ling. 
an official in charge of supervising the compilation of dynastic history, 
and said: 

' b Whrn We read the histories of former dy nasties, [the way in which] they 
'distinguish the good %a iu in make it bad Idr the e vil'™ U sutfieictu to provide 
Us with a warning for the future | E hlu] Wc do not know w hy since undent 
time* rulers have nor Ikth allowed personally in read the dynastic history 
[ksw-shih} of their reigns” [Fangl replied: "Since the dvmsiu hunory imnt 
record good and evil so that rhr ruler will not act improperly, [the compiler?] 
fear tliat they will of fend him. Therefore, he may not see them." l^sd-isLing 
said: “Our reasoning j$ quite different than that of the men of old. If Wc 
now wish to read the dynastic history, it La because if there are good deed* 
[recorded therein! they 1 need not be discussed, but it there are limits Wc 
wish to use them as a mirmr-warning by which to improve Ourself You arc 
to compile the mrord* and present shem. " 4 * 

At this lime the rerm migrating coiinsrlur i >fhitn-t ta-Ju) Clin Tzu-shc 
vchritictltly prolcstrd "Pai-lsuiig's attempt lo inspect the records. SstJ- 
niii Kuang laconically records only that “the emperor did noi pay 
hrcd, 1+ and that he ordered Fang Ffoiian-Itng and his- fellow historians, 
Htair Chiug-mittg and others to edit l hr dynastic history into chronicle 
ipwi-nitn] form, the results of w hich were the AVie-ttu and T*m-tsung 
Venable Record*.** It is apparent, then, that during the period of their 
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compilation both the dynastic hiMOty and veritable records received 
Tai-isotig’s strong editorial influence. Yet when the veritable records 
were finally completed and presented to the emperor in the seventh 
motuli of 6+3, they evidently still were Hot written in a manner calcu¬ 
lated to please him. On the contrary, lie claimed that lie was unsatisfied 
with the way in which events surrounding his assassination or the crown 
prince were narrated: 

Long ago. when the Duke of Chou killed | his brothers] Kuan [-si in] and 
Ts'ajf-shu] the House of Chou wits made peaceful, and when Chi~yu 
poisoned [hit elder limiher] Shu-ya ilir state of Lit was made trati(|uil. My 
action was as righteous as theirs, because it has brought security to the state 
and ttenchi to all the people, Why then do thn historians obscure [this lari] 
with their brushThey *hmdd delete their embellishment,i and write a 
true urnruni of the affair.* 1 ' 

Although the emperor ordered that the historians rectify their narra¬ 
tive concerning thn circumstance* surrounding Qiten-chVng’s death, 
probably Jar more than just these sections were altered at the time. 

ironically, Wei Cheng's concern that history record the truth may 
have prompted him to become an unwitting accomplice in T’ai-tsung's 
efforts to tamper with the record. Wei, who by dm time had achieved 
,i substantial reputation in h» own right as a historian sent a memorial 
t° throne applauding 1 m-isung's emendation order. At first glance 
tins mas seem a rather strange mode of behavior for an official re¬ 
nowned for Itix fearless and forthright opposition to all irregularities in 
his prince'- conduct. However, the reason Wei case in hii memorial for 
supporting T'ai-tsung’s action—that the purpose of history was to 
condemn evil and to encourage good and th.it if the narrative' id I hr 
: rriod were ‘not written truthfully*' tfmpu i sbih), then posterity would 
have no way of learning from the past 111 —suggests that he may not have 
been in full position or all tlir facts regarding tin case. Orr airily, it 
is difficult to believe that lie was consciously advocating that hb fellow 
historian* falsify their accounts simply to conceal the darker aspects of 
Tai-trung'* rise to power and thereby to enhance his place in history. 

One historian, however, who may have been persuaded by tin* em¬ 
peror to do exactly this was a chief compiler of dynastic history and 
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veritable records for *!si‘ tcigru of Kao-Liu ami T'ai-tsung. Hstl Cliing- 
taung (592-672J.il HsQ had been a colleague of Wei Cheng's at the 
camp of rhr rebel Li Mi during the Iasi yean of the Stii, and would, 
long after Wej’s death, gain a dubious reputation a* the chief hatchet 
man of Empress \\ u, Hail was notorious for hi* avarice, even betrothing, 
it is said, one of his own daughters to the son of the Man “barbarian’ 
chief, Feng Ang, in return for a coiuiderabte amount of gold and other 
valuable*.*? Hut even more important for the present discussion. Hsd 
was All unscrupulous historian, numerous instances in which he di<- 
lorted his records hiving been well documented.* 3 At T’ai-isung’s 
behest, and provided with sufficient means to make it worth his white, 
it seems possible that Hsii might have made his accounts appear as ir 
i ai-tsung alone had masterminded the Taiyuan revolt. When work, 
was begun on compiling the dyaastic history' of the early 'Fang, of the 
lour key people involved in the revolt according to the traditional 
narratives Kao-tsu, [ ’ai-tsuqg, l jii Wen-chi ng, and PVI Clii—only 
Tabtsung was still alive,** Moreover, Hsij’s penchant for dissembling 
was apparent at least to the third T ang emperor, Kao-tsung, who in 
673 read accounts of his predecessor’ reigns that had been written in 
large pari by Hstl, found several passages he knew to be false, and 
ordered them corrected.^ Kao-txung was evidently unaware of rhr real 
story of the Taiyuan uprising and or the exaggerated accounts of Tui- 
LHing's contributions to [he founding of dir dynasty. So. although 

ll,|V af Hit) taithg cums'i .-rttunhufiom i.) the AtnMiii *nd r^Uuag V,n. 
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ctitain offendmjj sections in the historiciil rrcottls were changed st his 
order, probably only the moat blatant errors were corrected, since it 
was not known precisely which passages had been rmended by Hsil, 
then dead. 

Moreover, it is apparent that Hsii Ghing-tsung, or whoever rise lent 
a hand tn falsifying the dynastic history- and veritable records, could 
not drat effectively with all the material that eventually comprised the 
narration of events surrounding the T'ang uprising and its aftermath 
in the two Tang Standard Histones and their intermediate compila¬ 
tions, thus, giving fist- tn numerous internal contradictions in the texts. 
Already by the eleventh century Ssu-ma Killing wins liming in his work 
entitled haxstig/tiwxj of Discrepancies lA '*w) inconsistencies mid out¬ 
right contradictions lie had encountered in his sources Tor the early 
Pang period while compiling the CmprtfmnsiM Mirror , He perceived, 
for example, that Vai-tsungs contributions to the Taiyuan uprising 
and Ta-hsmg-ch'eng campaign had Ixrcn exaggerated at the expense of 
the crown prince and partially took account of this fact su compiling 
Ids own narrative. 1 * Hut although he occasionally made use of infor¬ 
mation culled from Wen Ta-va's Diary, he apparently failed to hr 
persuaded by its central thesis and chose to prrpeiuatc the traditional 
interpretation of the fang founding. 

Despite evidence to ihr effect that Tawmirtg altered the historical 
records in his own favor, a few nagging questions remain. Because 
Wen's i^renrj- is biaird in fitvor «>r Kan-tsU, 37 who is portrayed virtually 
without fault, it may hr that the version of event-, recorded in it arc as 
distorted as those in the Standard Histories. If the Diary was written 
during Ka0-taU’» reign, wJiat would have been more natural than to 
glorify the record of a "good fust” emperor? Since Li Chttn-ch'cng was 
the T’ang heir at the rime the Diary was compiled, <s it possible that 
Wen Tu-ya exaggerated his role in the Taiyuan uprising and its 
aftermath vo that he would compare favorably with Shih-miu? Il seems 
strange that Tbd-tsurtg failed to suppress the Diary even after hr began 
to take a supervisory role in the compile iio» of the dynastic history and 
veritable records, Did he underestimate the Diary’s threat to his his- 

*Sr* TCTCtk. tB4, p, 5738, 
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torical image because only the dynastic history and veritable records 
were in fended to be transmitt lo posterity? Did he never himself 
read the Diarj since ii was a short, private account of die founding of 
his house, and so remain completely ignorant of its content and the 
necessity for its destruction? All these questions, unhappily, remain 
unresolved. 

Lt VO AN Rehaei coated 

The above imponderables cannot, of course * negate the impressive 
body of evidence in the Tang Standard Histories we have already 
reviewed supporting Wen Ta-ya'a contention that Li Yuan himself 
conceived and led the Taiyuan revolt. Nor did Li Vila tvs role in the 
founding of the Tang dynasty simply end here. On the contrary* the 
strong qualities of leadership he evinced at the very outset of his revolt 
continued greatly to benefit the Tang came even afterwards. A strong 
case, 1 believe, can he made ibat Li Yuan made a substantial contribu¬ 
tion first to the capture of the Sui capital at Ta-hring-ch'ciig and later 
lo the pacification and unification of the entire country under Tang 
rule. 

Particularly impressive, it seems to me, was Li Yuan's ability to 
parry sttCCCSStvc challenge* to Ids power from various quarters. Initially, 
the gravest of iliese challenge came from ihr Eastern Turb, the 
effective ruler? of northern Aria, who controlled territory north of the 
Great Wail stretching from modern Liaoning province to western 
Mongolia. Seeing profit in a weak and divided China, the Turks had 
compelled many anti-Sui rebels in North China to declare themselves 
Turkish vassals and had provided them with soldiers, aims, and pre¬ 
cious horses for their campaigns. 5 * Shortly after Li Yuan executed his 
deputies Wang Wei and Kao Chim-ya in the fifth month of &1? T the 
Turks invaded the Taiyuan region and jolted thr Tang camp by 
advancing as far as the walk of Chin-yang before re.treating, Clearly, 
it would have been arrant folly tor Li Yiian to quit Taiyuan -a major 
bastion of defense against the Turks—on a campaign to conquer China 
without first reaching an accommodation with them. He therefore sent 
a Idler to the Turkish qAghan, Shih-pi. professing a desire 10 save the 

According lu HTS21SAJ& andTuYu. [C^iipiekcmuvr *EAtulcf ((901; Taipei t 
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Sni and. to that end, offering to restore hartufinious tclaltowi with ihr 
Turks, The proposal v,as svvrricfird with the promise! that if Shib-pi 
allied with Li Yuan* all the booty m he gained from the campaigns 
against the rebds would hr turned over to the *[aghatr. 6P 

The letter wa$ very rcpccdul in tone, and when it wits completed 
Li Yuan affixed to n the character rA7 + "Yommumcafion from inferior 
to superior/' a move ethnocentric Chinese commentators iiave token to 
mean that Li k like his rivals for the Mandate, had for thr sake of ex¬ 
pediency decided to become a Turkish vassal Recently, some contro¬ 
versy has arisen as to whether this wels indeed the remit.™ What is 
KRgmfkantp however, h that thr maneuver succeeded in its objective. 
It created a rapprochement between the T*lmg and the Turks that 
worked to Li Yuan's advantage and allowed him a crucial breathing 
sptrlJ during winch hr was able to strengthen Ids (drees and plan thr 
strategy of his advance* 

With the Turkish threat out of the way for the moment at least, U 
Yuan could turn to the task of military organization, which he completed 
in thr sixth month. Tin: executive and administrative arm of this organi¬ 
zation w blown as the Achmuismiiion of the Grand General [i^hiang- 
ihun Jm | and was staffed largely by incumbent or former Sui military 
and civil official-; working tn residing in the Taiyuan vicinity, The 
Thing army w.u initially recruited and supplied by ihr efforts of these 
men. In the building of his army. Li Yftsm appears to have made 
excellent use of the Sui militia organization [jing-juuq f/irj in Taiyuan, 
Since several member:, of the Adiuiiiistraiiun of the Grain! General 
were officer in dhV Sui ndliiia, they dmpiy imniferrcd militia iTuops to 
Li Yii»n f $ Lommand, thereby swelling his ranks** 1 P’d Chi, t he assistant 
stipcrmtciulviit of the Sui palace at Chin-yang, provided llir TTing 
force* with abundant lupptic* of grain and armor from the palace 
$tOreliOCS5l«. 
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The fint major military 1 objective of Li Yuan wa* the Sui capital* 
about three hundred and fifteen miles, as the crow flics to the southwest 
of Taiyuan, for which he set out iri the seventh month, marching down 
the Ven River valley toward the Tung Pass, the gateway to SltemL The 
capture of Ta-(urajg-chVitg was important fur two reason*. Politically, 
it represented a symbol of dynastic legitimacy—the [hissing of rhe 
Mandate from the Sui to the Tang. Strategically, it commanded the 
Shensi plain, which Li Yuan, like oilier dynamic founder* before him— 
Oldin Shih-huaugui, i lan Kao-Lsu, and Sui Wett-tf—planned to n$t 
as a springboard for the conquest of all China. 

At Huo-i. a town iti the southern Ken River valley, Li Yuan met 
with yn another major threat u> Ids advance, lie had called a halt at 
HtifM because of strong Sui resistance atld torrential late summer rains. 
While waiting for the weather to dear, he received a message from Li 
Mi, the powerful Honan rebel leader and fclluv, beneficiary of the 
“Li Ballad / 1 proposing an alliance with tbr Pang. Li Yuan suspected 
thict Li Mi would pose a formidable obstacle if he became aw are of his 
plans to take Ta-hring-ch T eiig. ft - He therefore wrote a polite but dr- 
cep dvr letter to Jus rival in which he portrayed himself a* a loyal subject 
Of the Sui who had raised an army only to reestablish order and dis¬ 
claimed any ambition other than that of being left with his noble tide. 
Puke of Tang. At the same time he encouraged Lt Mi in tils own 
efforts to topple tIk Sui: "Heaven has created the common people, 
who need a shepherd. Now, who rk h that -hepherd if not you!' 1 ” 
Whether Li Mi wiis re^uned by the letter or preoccupied by troubles 
in Ills ow n ciimp , 115 wr do not know. En any event, he allowed Li Yuan 
to march on Ta-hling-ch’eng without hindrance—a move he siitac- 
qvnmlty came to regret. 

When the rains let up in the eighth month, the Tang army was able 
to overcome Sui reliance at Huo-t and move on, Hu ring ihr battle of 
Huo-L Li Yuan, it is said, contributed lo thr drtv at of the Sui Ibren by 
circulating the rumor that their commander had been killed, thus 
throwing them into full rout.** Tu-chou fn. a iowii in southern Shansi 

*U Mi eaialrity rr^Uaeil ihr tir 4 E>rgk Iftiporcaiu^ <jt ^pruiini thr capitjtf trp^ri in an* 
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that contra lied access fco the Toting Pass and* ** beyond h t the Shensi 
plain, was taken by Tang force?! in the ninth month of 617. largely* it 
appears, by the planning of Li Yuan.®* Perhaps one of the reasons for 
these early Tang successes was the high morale among the Tang 
troops for Li Yuan speedily rewarded all those meritorious in battle 
regard It*, of their rank. 97 

The Tang campaign to conquer Ta-hsing-eh f eng has been described 
in some detail else where and need not be elaborated here , 91 It is worth 
mentioning, however, that Judging From Wen Ta-ya's Shih*min 
appears to have contributed no more to its capture than his elder 
brother CSiicn-ch?etig p perhaps even less. AH during the march on the 
capital the two brothers were almost invariably appointed to military 
durie* with comparable responsibilities For example, both shared in 
the initial planning of strategy for the battle of Huo-i, and boils Inti 
troop to surround Ta-hring-chYng. flg Even more important* when the 
city finally fell to tin Tang, troop; under the command of Chim- 
ch'cng's subordinate, Lei Yung<hj, were first to breach its walk . 70 
The notion, scdutousI> propagated by the Tang Standard Histories and 
C&mprtfonim Munir T that Shili-min almost single-handedly brought 
about a victorious conclusion to the Ta-Iising-cti’cng campaign, must 
now be laid to real, 

Once inside the Sul capital, Li Yuan established a grandson of Yang* 
ti as a puppei tmperur. Yei never for a moment wm there .my doubt 
that he would htimHf shortly assume the imperial man fit: he had 
already begun acting and speaking like Han Kao-tsu after that dynastic 
founder mar ched though the Tung Pass , 71 and was assuming the 
highest official and noble titles in the land preparatory in hia accession. 
On the twentieth day of the fifth month, 618 June 18 , 618 ), the fint 
anniversary by the Chinese calendar of the seizure of die Sui deputies 
Wang Wd and Knu CMn-vu and the effective beginning of the 
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Taiyuan revolt, Li Yuan mounted the throne amid great pomp and 
ceremony, 

Immediately following his accession, Kao-is u ait wr v. il I hereafter 
refer to him appointed hi-- eldest ^n, Chicri-ch'eJig. as the Tang 
hcir p named hi* second son, Shih-min, Prince of Ctrfuj and his fourth 
*otli Yiian-cJii, Prince of Cli'i. The Tang capital was established at 
Ta-hring-cb'cng and renamed Gh'ang-an, a sdf-coitsdous act linking 
the Tang to the hst great Chinese empiri- of Hin r 

If important questions have arisen concerning the nature of Shih- 
min s role in Launching the T ang, there h nevertheless- wide agreement 
that nftcr the dynasty was formally proclaimed, Shih-min made major 
contributions toward i h«- strengthening of Tang military power and 
the destruction of rival contenders for the empire. Between 618 and 622, 
the Prince of Gh'in was almost constantly in (he fu Id as inmmandcr- 
tn-ehief ! jiUm-stmai) of numerous Tang armie^-on-t .irnpaigri [hshtg- 
rfttin) that were raised piecemeal to combat “Ycbef 1 groups, fits defeat 
of Hsdehjcn-kuo in the northwest and, Bprriiilty, Ton Chieii-te and 
Wang Shih-rh’uitg on the northeastern plain,* 2 virtually assured the 
reunification of China by the Ting. 

Because Kao-isu led no troops in the field after the capture of the 
Sui capital, Shih-min's role In die Tang pacification effort during the 
next several yean greatly overshadowed hri fathers. It has thus not 
tarn sufficiently appreciated that Kao-tsu's political rind military’ 
strategics designed to sc cun: the allegiance of various power group* 
throughout the country effectively complemented Shih-minY military 
campaigns and thus great I y accrlerated the Tang reunification. 

China in the year frlB was a patchwork of extending authorities* 
great and small. Hundreds of '‘rebel" and "hatudit 11 organizations 
had occupied territory' of varying sfcc and had established at least 
rudimentary governments to administer them. Many areas continued 
to remain under the jurisdiction of Sui civil and military' officials who 
hoped to be confirmed in their power by a new dynasty In still other 
(ocaiitic&t leaders among the gentry had raised private armies to appose 
civil strife and were filling with varying degrees of success the admin¬ 
istrative vacuum left by the fail of the Sui + Alt of the$c areas had to 
be hroiiglit under Tang control, by military means if necessary, but 
preferably by persuasion 
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lb this end, Kao-tsu promoted a ihree-p rouged policy of amnesty, 
appointment, and reward 10 persuade lut adversaries to capitulate. 
Those who voluntarily surrendered widi their armies and territories 
as well its many of those defeated on the bat tic held were spared Lhrir 
lives. '1 lie followers of those who for one reason or another wrrr ex¬ 
ecuted Were usually pardoned. Important "rebel" leaders were allowed 
to incorporate their forces into the fang military as whole units re¬ 
maining under their personal command,!* thus increasing their willing¬ 
ness to fight for tin- fa tig. Incumbent Sui local officials were often 
reconfirmed in their pour, and "bandit” or "rebel” leaders in control of 
given localities were often appointed to govern the identical areas at 
fang prefects. J4 At court, the surname Li, which Kao-lsu liberally 
bestowed on important rebels, conferred high prestige on them, and 
granted them such privileges as being honored above officials of equal 
raids,- r ' Frequently, the emperor generously rewarded former foes and 
granted them high noble titles. The considerable number of voluntary 
tuiTftiders to the Tang and the few instances of revolt by those who had 
surrendered suggest that, beyond purely military considerations, Kao- 
tsu's policies were effective in rallying suppori for Ids regime over much 
of the country. 

By early 624, Kao-tan's pacification policies, combined with the 
military campaigns led by Shih-min and other fang generals, brought 
disorder within the Great Wall to an end for flir fin* time in a decade. 
1 hr emperor now proclaimed a great amnesty and joyfully declared 
that China was oner more at peace. 

Although thr evidence presented in this chapter has undercut some 
of the foundations upon ly hidi IJ Shih-min’s hiitorica! reputation rests, 
thr view that be was one of China's rnorc extraordinary rulers re main* 
unassailable. \ ct he did not, it seems, possess the prescience and almost 
superhuman qualities the traditional narratives of the fn cm ding of his 
house have .utributed to him. In toppling him from the ‘founding 
mler" pedestal he has occupied for so long, we place him in a more 
accurate perspective not only in relation u> his father, Kao-cm, but also 
in relation to Ilia courtiers, among whom stood Wei Cheng. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Searching for a Master: Wei Cheng ’3 Early 
Life and Career (580-618) 


Andrrf Mimrais 1 jlls described die development of personality as “the 
successive deposits left by Time no i central kernel constituted by 
heredity, environment, and childhood." 1 Uafbrttiuatdy, we find 
ourselves largely uninformed or uncertain regarding all dure con¬ 
stituents of Wei Cheng’s "central knurl," Because the Pang Standard 
Histories arid other sources for Wei's life are primarily interested in 
limning his public career, they inform us only meager!y about his 
activities prior to his thirty-seventh year, at which time he first entered 
the political arena. Even afterward they provide information on his 
private life—marriage, the birth of children, and the like-only it] 
passing or not at all. We thus Irani almost no tiling about Ins formative 
years, the period ofhis early maturity, or his immediate surroundings 
-ill during this lime. 

Wei Cheng's Cj.an 

Even Wri's ancestry and native place are subjects of dispu te.* The 
biography of Wei's lather, Wei Qnmg-hsirn, in the Nvriktrn Dynasties 
History iPn-shik records that lie belonged to the same clan as Wei 
Shou 506-72), historian-ofiirial under the Non hem Wei 386-534 . , 
Eastern Wei -534-50), and Northern Ch'i 550-77; dynasties,® Wet 
Slum's clan, a noble lineage that traced its origins hack to the beginning 
of the Former Han, had furnished officials fur several dynasties during 

Jh 'Thr EUhkt i*( , ,r us ti A*i, Xftnie4 CtittRte* [runr* I. 
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the disunion period. Its seat was Chii-Ju county (Awn), modem Hsing- 
t’ai in southwestern Hopei province * Wei Shous biography in the 
North*?* DyjsmStrs History more precisely gives his native place as Chii* 
In, Hsiii Ch'ii-yang, 0 Since Ltir native plate supplied Ibr Wei Clung in 
his biography in the Old T'ang Hiitoty U Child u, Cb'ii-ch’eng (Ch’fU 
cheng is a variant of Ch’tl-yang),* this would appear to confirm his 
mcmficrehip in Wei Shouts clan. 


Tlic great Chinese scholar ChVn Yin-k'o, however, has argued 
against such a condusionJ Hr points out that during the early Tang it 
was still a common practice, a holdover from the Period of Disunion, 
for high-ranking bureaucrats to brag about or invent illustrious an¬ 
cestries in order lu -nil a nee their toi ial station at Court. Hr further 
observes that the ) Uati~ho chin-hsteit tu-chih, a gazetteer of late T’.mg 
limes, lists die location of Wei Shou's lumb as Chij-tu and notes that all 
the Wet dan members of the Northern Wei and Northern Ch’i dy- 
na'itics, the men of Chu-hi. Ch’ii-yang," were from this area,* On the 
other hand, the gazetteer plarcs the tomb of Wei Cheng's father more 
than ninety miles in ihr southeast, in Shan prefecture near modern 
Ch'ing-feng,* ChVn also cites die prcfac- to a poem by the T ang poet 
Kao Shili r d. 765) in which he writes of a trip he once took through Wei 
commandrry, the site, he notes in passing, of Wei Cheng’s home. During 
the tails I *wg, \Vej Command cry was known as Hseinj’ prefecture 
I the site of Yeh, capital of the Eastern Wei and Northern Chi dynasties 
modem Anyang iti northern Honart province),located approximately 
seventy mites to the south of ttbtl-iu. Matters arc complicated still 
further by the notation in Wei Cheng's biography in dir Ntai T J ang 
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History that his native place waain Wei prefecture fmodem Ta-ming), 11 
situated more than sixty miles southeast of Chti-lu. 

Fortunately, some light is shed on the t horny problem of Wei Cheng’s 
native place by Wtt Citing’s Essentials of Government of the Cken-kuan 
Period (t'hen+kudn tkmg-yaa ), which was compiled about 707-(KP J and 
which thus contains the earliest published data on Wei's origins. Wu 
Ching notes that Wei's family was originally from Chii-lu hut later 
moved south to Hsiang prefecture, Nci-huang county,** an intriguing 
possibility that is supported by several pieces of evidence. First, during 
Chen-kuan Wei received two titles of nobility, both of which directly 
link hint to Chii-lti. 14 Second, when the T 1 nng turned to compiling the 
Standard Histories ol its predecessor*. Wei Cheng successfully fought 
against the compilation dr novo of a history of the Northern W'ei dy¬ 
nasty, a version of which had been compiled earlier by Wei Shou, 
tliuA ensuring that Shou's became canonical. 111 Third, upon his death 
Wei Cheng was awarded the same posthumous name as Wei Shou.** li 
is at least apparent that during Wet Cheng's own time the idea that hr 
was related to the Chii-lu Wei dan was accepted by hi* contemporaries. 
Fourth, during the Eastern Wei and Northern Ch'i dynasties, Wei’s 
father, whom wr shall treat shortly, lived in the capital city of Yeb in 
Hsiang prefecture. It is possible that sometime during this period Wei 
Cheng's branch of the Wei dan moved to Hsiang prefecture from Chii- 
lu. Fifth, upon his death Wei also received the posthumous title of 
governor-genera! ttu-iu) of Hsiang prefecture,>■ All (his suggests that 
Wd r * family may indeed have been rehilerl to the Wri clan nf Chii-lu 
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MlkftoH TO THE SON OJ HEAVES 


And that sometime prior to Wei Cheng's birth they had moved from 
sou them Hopei to northern Honan province. 

Had Wei Cheng been a member oF the ChiKlu Wd dan, its strong 
tradition of government service and* especially, historiographical 
endeavor would certainly have influenced hirrr Mention hsta already 
been made of Wei Shall'* history oF the Nonhem Wei dynasty , which 
was compiled under hi* direction during the period 551-54, Because of 
alleged deficiencies in Wei Shout's work. Sui Yang-ti later ordered 
another member of the Chfi-lti Wei dan, Wei 1 'an, to revise it. Wet 
Tin's work U laid to have differed from Wei ShouN on a number of 
points of interpretation, but while Shan’s version wai eventually 
accepted with some modifications as the Standard History of the North¬ 
ern Wei. Tan’* work h now almost entirely losi. SR 

Government sendee, and historiograph) in particular, was also 
prominent in Hie careers of member* of Wei Cheng** immediate family. 
WePs grandfather, Wei Yen, was a scholar who served as a secretary 
lekt-sMA ts'iin-diUn) on the Maflk of various nobles during tin: late years of 
the Northern Web Believing that a work known as the CAM-dto* a 
history of the Chin dynasty (265-419), but not the Standard History of 
the dynasty that later bore the same title, suffered a lack of uniformity 
because of the great number of compiler* who had labored on it* Wei 
VVii attempted to comet its errors and unify its style. A transfer uf peats, 
however, caused him to abandon his work on the history. During the 
reign of Emperor HTiao-miug |f£ t Slfr-28)< lie rose to die office of 
prefect fcr’iHfiiA), 1 * 

Wei Chang-hsien, Cheng’s father, fim studied for government service 
at Loyiuig but moved to Ych after the capital was transferred there in 
534 at the beginning of the Eastern Wei. It was ai Yrii that Wd Chang- 
liaieii obtained a hxiu-ts'ai degree in dir renascent examination system. 
Under the Northern Ch*i dynasty, which succeeded the Eastern Wd at 
Yds. Wei Clumg-hsirii continued the work begun bv hi* father of 
revising the Chin history* This was, of course, a labor of filial piety in 
keeping with a venerable tradition dating back at least as far as the Han 
libmrions, Ssu*ma Tan and his son Chlcn, and Pan Piaa and Ills sou 
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Ku. Wei Chang-hsien attained the office of prefect ling) of Tim-int 
(in modern Shansi province 1. but sometime during die period >70-75 
lie resigned tills post because of illness and did not take up further 
employment during dir Northern Ch'i. Using the pretext of poor 
health, Wei Chang-hsicn continued to refuse office under dir Northern 
flhou dynasty, which conquered die Northern Cli'i at Yell during 576- 
77.*o At the beginning ofSKO^ when Wei Chaiig-lutrn was well into his 
autumn years, Wei Chong was born. 

The strong scholastic tradition evidenced at least among Wet Cheng’s 
immediate OttCetots, combined with a revival of Canfucian learning 
early in the Stii, sl suggest that as a youth he was exposed to an extensive 
Gotti Vi ci an education He is said to have been fond of studying and 
widely read, and his mastery of daidcaJ literature and history later in 
1m life was certainly impressive. Yet Wei's fonmal schooling was 
suddenly interrupted, most likely before he had reached adolescence, by 
dir death of his aged fadier. Reduced to impoverishment— Chinese 

Marxist historians view him as a member of the poor landlord class 5 -_ 

he eventually decided to leave home. It is apparent that the Chii-lu Wei 
dan itself cither had. not die financial wherewithal t« help him continue 
his studies, or, if we accept the view ofCli’eti Yin-k'o. had no reason to 
lend him financial assistance. 

Tin. CotsrfciAN Teacher Wano Ulnc; 

txartlv what Wei Clirng (lid and where lie went during his long 
peregrinations away from home remain a mystery. !i is likely that by 
one means or another he attempted to continue hjs education, jmt- 
haps by attending a local school or by studying under a private teacher. 
Wc know of at least «nr (lotifucian scholar said to have taught Wd 
during this period. He is Wang T’ung [584?-6l7), also known post- 
I mint ms I y as Wen-chung-ixu, or "Master Wrn-chung.” Most of what we 
know about Wang Tung is contained in hi$ biography, reputedly 
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written by the early Tang official Tu Yen d. 6201 and included in a 
work attributed id Wang, the Discoutm m tht Alton [Chting-shuo ).** 
According to this biography, in 603, at the age of nineteen, Wang 
journeyed to the court, of Sui \Vr:n-tt and presented him with n iwclvr- 
point guide fur ruling the rmpirr. The emperor Was pleased with Wangs 
advice and desired to appoint him to office but later dropped the 
matter after encountering stiff opposition among Iris own officials. 
W ang then withdrew to Ho-fen, an area located between, ihr Fen and 
Yellow Riven in southern Shansi, and there gave instruction to more 
than one thousand students w ho flocked to him. Among them, it is said, 
were Tu Yen. Li Ching, Fang Hsuan-lmg. Wen Yen-po, and Wei 
Cheng, all of whom later became important early Tattg bureaucrats. 
As W ang s fame at a Con hi dan matter spread, hr repeatedly had to 
decline summonses to the Sui court. Instead, he devoted his time to 
teaching and writing in Ho-fen, where he died prematurely in 617, 
Such a simple biographical sketch of Wang Tung cannot begin to 
suggrul the storm of debate he has engendered among scholars during 
the last thousand years. 1 * Basically, the Wang Tung controversy 
resolves around three questions: the authorship id the works attributed 
to him, his own historical reality, ,md the identities of his disciples. 

Ait dl'the works allegedly written by Wang Tung arc now lost except 
two, the Primal Classic I. Yuan-cfting , a chronicle covering the period 290- 
589 diat U modelled on the Spring anil Autumn AtmaU tCh’un-ctfiu), 
and tile aforementioned Mitmrses on tht Mean, in which Weiwdmng- 
tzu and his "disciples," Wei Cheng among them, engage in philosophi¬ 
cal discourses in the manner of the Analects. So derivative ts the Pis- 
courses an tht M/an, in fact, that several sections have been lifted verbatim 
from the .Inflffffi. ^ rt the Discounts on tht Alton has been critic Lied as 
philosophically shallow by comparison, and Wen-diung-lzu k some¬ 
times linked to eminent men who died before Iris time rir with events 
that occurred after his death. Errors and attach ran isms have Ixien de¬ 
tected ai well in Tu Yen's biography of Wang. Some scholars have 
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therefore concluded that Wang Tung's H ‘works'* arc either partly or 
entirety Sung dynasty forgeries. 

The Distounti nn tht Mran^ at least, dues rant seem to he a forgery of 
late datt% since by the middle Tang period it was already being quo ted 
or mentioned by title in various places/" Alter Wangs death hh word* 
were probably gathered together by hi% dbdplei in the time-honored 
Chinese? fashion, and then gradually shaped (and added to) by his 
brothers, sons, and grandsons to produce the present text.-* Sftu-ma 
K-iiatig praised lhi: work, but lie + like others, suspected that heavy- 
handed efforts bad been made by Wang's relatives to exaggerate Ids 
lame and following beyond all reality.Presumably, this would explain 
some of the histone: ally more dubious parages scattered throughout the 
text. 

Atioihrr sow ice of puzzlement is the absence of a biography of Wang 
Tung in the "‘Cbdfiiaan scholars'' [jti-lin) section of the Sui Huton 
(Sum&u) despite Wang's reputed fame lair in that dynasty. Since 
Wang Tung's alleged dadplr, Wri Cheng, supervised the compilation 
of the Sui ffisUftjj** thhf omission h all the more startling. Neither is 
there any mention of Wang in Wei Cheng's biographies or in the 
biographies of any of the other early T ang statesmen ^aid to have been 
his disciples For these and other reasons the early Sung scholar Sung 
Hsicn was moved to exclaim. “Wen-chuiiR-uu h an invention of later 
men: there was no such person ! l,?w an audacious charge that nevmbc- 
Ires exerted a strong influence on commentators of later ages. 

There can be little doubt that Wang Tung actually lived. The 
biographies of Wang Chi in the Old and j Yew T'ang ffki&ty note, 
respectively, that the “eminent Gonfudan** tning*ju) and * l grcat 
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Coufucian" Ita-ju) of the late Sui period, Wang Tung, was Ghih eldrr 
brother; 30 Ihr biography of Wang Pr» in the Old Tang Histen briefly 
sketches the career of his grandfather Thing at the end of the Sui, 
including his writing of the Pi mat Classie and the Diuourirs on the Mean {** 
Hip biography's of Wang Chib in both T ang Standard Historic record 
i hat the “great Confiiciair Wen-rhiing»izu w.i' his ancestor five 
generation', removed. 4 * Moreover, several sources of Tang dale affirm 
rile reality of Wang Tung's existence. 83 

U Wang Tung was a real prison and, as the biographies «f his 
relatives note, an eminent Confurian of Sate Sui times, why is there so 
littlr further mention of him in die Standard Histories? Some scholars, 
noting Uic rat Jut shallow’ philosophical tulmiantr of the works at¬ 
tributed to Wang, have l heorij’rd that Wei Cheng could not in ajf good 
conscience have included thr biography of such a mediocre teacher in 
the Hum J. even ir the latter had hern hit master. 34 Vet there is 

evidence suggesting an equally plausible reason for the absence of 
Wangs biography in the Standard Histories—a political falling out 
between Wang's friend and alleged biographer, Tu Yen, and a powerful 
early Tang official Chang-sun YVu-chi, who was also Pai-bung's 
It appear that at -some inicrmctliatr stage in the 
compilation of thr Sui or Tang Standard Histories a biography had 
been devoted to Wang Tung The biography of Wang Chi in the 
Old T’aitg Hiit 01 ? saw of his elder brother Thing: “During the Tn-yeh 
reign of thr Sui he was an eminent Confutian called Wcn-chung-tzu 
He has hi, own biography tzn ya chuan)*'^ And in a letter written hv 
onr of Tung’S ions, Wang Fu-chili 44 we b arn that a split occurred 
lietwcen Tu Yen and CJumg-ttm Wu<hi sometime during the tare 
O20s. Some scholars have doubted l u-club's. assertion, but his account 
is corroborated at the end of Tu Yen's own biography in the Old T’aitg 
History* presumably a more reliable sourer, which says, “formerly, [Tu] 
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was not tui friendly terms with [QJmng-smi] Wn-chi ,” 17 Cbang-min 
VVii-rhi. the mini influential of all Chcn-kuan nBidahg may have been 
able to gain revenge by having Til's biography or Wang and all 
mention of the philosopher cut ou t of the Ad History and also mil of die 
fang dyn astir history and veritable records for the reigns of Kao-tsu 
and I iii-biitig, all of which were luting compiled during the height or 
Chang-fon Wu-chj's career. Such a possibility b supported by infar- 
matkm provided by the late twelfUi-remury writer, Ch’ao Kimg-wit, 
that a work called the Sui^'Pang i'ung-lu, since lost, claimed that Wang 
I ‘ting's biography had indeed been deleted by the liattnim^ 

Turning to the question of Wang Tung's disciples, wr discover that 
Wang appear* to have been much younger than some of his students and 
that there h little agreement among scholars as to their true identities. 
According to 'In Yen's, biography of Wang, lie was horn m the year 
584 . I fils makes him approximately Ibur years younger than Wei 
Cheng and mote than Len years younger than some of the other "dis¬ 
ciples” listed in Wang’s biography by Tn Yen The question is, could 
Wang have established masicr-disciple relationship* with men so much 
older than himself? At least one scholar,Jung Chno-Lsu, is not disturbed 
by the discrepancy in age?, noting that Tu Yen's biography of Wang 
also mentions that when Wang first became a tutor at the age of 
fourteen !', his first student wav a white-hatred old man. On dir other 
hand, Jung cautions that wt need not believe that all those who arc 
depicted sitting at die feet of Wen-cbung-tzu in the iDwoursa nn the 
Mean were actually bis disciples He argues from the evidence that flic 
greater proportion of them, including Wri Cheng, probably were not in 
a strict sense discipirs but may nevertheless have studied with the 
master lor various periods 311 

Had Wang Thing instructed Wei Cheng for arty substantial length 
of time, wc might expect that hr would have exerted some influence 
on Wei's thought. Although lie dors not directly link Wri with Wang. 
Moujini-sun has suggested that at the very least the two shared .1 com- 
moil ideology. He .shows dial both Wang in Hit Duantrtes rut the Mean 
arid Wei in his introductions hsti, and discussions 1 tun ) in the Standard 
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MIRROR TO THt SON OF HEAVEN 


Histories of the Liang, Gh'en, and Sui dynasties are highly critical of 
ihe degam literary style which flourished during the Southern Dy- 
nasties and SuL and hypothesize that the tendency of WH and other 
early Pang dvnasty statesmen from North China to link literary deca¬ 
dence with dynastic decline may have been derived front Wang Tiing 
and die ideological tradition he represented m 

There arc other points of agree mem between ideas ascribed to Wen¬ 
ch uug-tzu in the Dimmsis on thr Mean am! those later espoused by W ei 
Cltctig at Pd-tatiNg^ court: opjxirition to die extravagance of the 
elaborate Feng and Shan rites; advocacy oi punishment in certain ease* 
to supplement rule by moral suasion; the need for rulers to accept 
r« monstrance and the obligation of loyal officials to offer it; antipathy 
toward excessive activity on the part of rulers —'Those who love activity 
meet with many calamities* —and advocacy of non-activity iwu-iwi i 
and I hr importance of requiring moral Virtue as well as administrative 
talent in those filling office.* 1 On thr other hand, [here are Mime im¬ 
portant dissimilar! Utt as well. Wrn-chung-tziA emphasis on the role 
played bv rites and music in ordering the slate goes far beyond anything 
we enchanter in Wei’s writings, and hi* call for die reestablishment of 
the "'feudal 11 system lo prolong the life of dyitiptks,^ as we 

shall soon see, was antithetical lo W ei's own views on die manen 
lit conclusion, judging from tlic evidence at baud, it is conceivable 
that Mimetimr between tirfJ5r and 617 Wei Cheng journeyed to mu them 
Shansi and attended lectures given by rhe Cxmfurian teacher W ang 
T*ung. He may even have spent some lime studying with Wang and 
have br^ii mBtipinced by dements of lib philosophy, ihin this philoso¬ 
phy may seem m ua in mru$ptci» But if so, juM how long hr remained at 
Wang s side and m what degree his own thought was actually shaped 
by the master remain unclear. 

A Tmust iNTKULLin 

Wei's biographies make no reference whatsoever to lib studies under 
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Wang T + ung Rather, they note that some rime $£i$ r leaving home he 
entered the Taoist priesthood, Hie _Wrr T*mg History biography of Wei, 
as well as a wort included in she massive Taoist repository* the 7 «o- 
tsemg' both date this event during the Sui disorders; 4 * there wits thus 
ample time lor Wei to have continued his Confudan studies under 
Wang Tung or some other tutor. It is possibh?, hut by no means certain, 
that one of Wet f s literary compositions l *Fu on a Cypres in a Facts! 
Monastery * 1 Ta&-kuan im pc-ifm fu)> was written during his Taoist 
interlude , 44 Writeix of Cluing fiction, ever eager to seke upon Lhc 
more colorful component* of their subjects' perwiaUtta, have played 
up Wei's relationship with Taoism In the Romances of the Shi ant! 7 'mig 
iSui-T^mg ysfri). for example, he appears, in Lite guise of a laaist 
hermit* 4 * Vet the Sung compiler-, of Wei's .Vitit T’aug Hutvn biography 
note that he only “pretended 11 [iwi to be a FaoilL This use oi the 
character wti was surely prompted by die compilers' Neo^Coiifucian 
displeasure over the fact that sudi a celebrated Cunfuciati person age as 
Wei Cheng had once worn the robes of +1 Taoist priest. 

On the other I land s since there is rather little in Wei's family back¬ 
ground or in lii^ philosophical thought 10 [ink him with I aotsm,** 
perhaps the interpretation of the JVW T^mg HtSfotjf is nut I hi Irom the 
troth, Actually, Wei 1 * decision to Income a Taoist priest may merely 
have been a prudent way of coping with the Limes. In the last years of 
the Sui 5 the northeastern plain, comprising modem Hopeh Honan, 
and Shantung provinces, was thr scene of great turmoil. for years the 
region I Lad been ravaged in quick succession by flood* famine, drought, 
and pestilence, and now* to compound die misery* it had become a 
center Tor military conscription and heavy requ hi tinning of supplies fbr 
Yang*tFs Kogurvo campaign*, Deteriorating economic conditions at 
home soon forced many of the northeastern conscripts ro desert and 
dir region soon becamr infested vvith ^bandiT and rebel groups. 4. 
Masquerading as a Taoist ma> have provided Wei Cheng with a 
convenient method uf avoiding conscription, corvrfe, or political involve¬ 
ment with any number of dissident leaders operating in Lhc Honan- 

u rm w i; Owns r.im yic hm* foiu^rwct itc^d of r^u], in r^h^t 
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Hopei region at the lime. That membership in line Taoist priesthood 
conferred umc immunity again*! harassment or even a quasi-privileged 
Status during the late hut and early T’ang is suggested by the following 
incident. In 626, when li Shih-min urgently required the services of 
two former subordinates who had been cashiered by his father, they 
were able to reenter his camp by disguising themselves as Taoists. 1 ® 

The Rxbkls Yuan Pao-tsanr axd Lj Mj 

We do not know how long Wei wore his Taoist robes or to what 
monasters , if any, lie retired. What is dear, at any rate, is that he soon 
gTCW weary of concealing himself under the cloak of religion from the 
Hurly-burly or the late but and made a decision to participate actively 
in the political and military events of the time. Late in 617, the last year 
of the Sui, Wei underwent a complete reversal of roles: from A Taoist 
recluse to a member ou rite staffs of two antf-Sui rebels. Not should this 
surprise us, for Lite role of Taoist priest was basically ill-suited to Wei's 
personality, one of the most salient characteristics of which was a driving 
ambition r to-rhik) .** As wc shall soon see, Wei's interne desire to succeed 
and to exert a dominant influence at various centers of power dictated 
all of the roles hr wuulil play during Ills subsequent political career. 

Naturally, Wri'» decision to join the rebels took into consideration 
not only his persona] ambition but the range of rnlrs available to him 
under existing conditions in China. By the late Sui the civil official and 
his writing brush had been replaced by the warrior with bow and 
halberd as the symbol of authority throughout most of the country. 
The value of a tlonfueian education, with its emphasis on the literary, 
the art of government, and social ethics, had declined. Power in the 
late Sui was generally obtained through military accomplishment. 
Wei had not received any education consonant with this rttd, yet he 
was perspicacious enough to perceive that the skills which his Conlucian 
education had conferred on him were not altogether useless. Some of 
the more successful reliels against the Sui were beginning to style them¬ 
selves "emperor" or were using other equally audacious titles, and were 
creating courts and rial to rate bureaucracies to lend some credence to 
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Ihrir claims Thritf would-be Sons of Heaven required scribes to 
record their "imperial" annals, seerriarirt to aid them in drafting 
"edicts” and diplomatic correspondence, and, perhaps most of all, 
advisers to offer sage counsel on die best means of winning the empire- 
It wa$ with all tills in mind that Wei now twrgan, as his biographies pul 
it. "to focus his attention on theories of the Vertical and Horizontal 
Alliances” Hsung-htng rhih vAuo]A n strategics dating from the Warring 
States period for contjtiering and governing the empire during a lime of 
disorder, i.e„ Rtaipoliiik. He then Iwgiih to search for ;t worthy master 
to whom he might offer his services and knowledge. 

In the ninth mouth of617, three months after Li Viian look up arms 
against thr Sv)i in Taiyuan, Wei apparently found his man—the former 
assistant to the deputy prefect * thfatg) of Wu-yang comm tindery 
(southern Hopeih Yuan Pao-hiang* 1 Wei served Yiian as a secretary* 
envoy [hiiftg^Jen),^ whw task il was to help recruit soldiers by writing 
tracts outlining the crimes of the Siti and explaining the reasons why 
V iinn had turned against the dynasty. A key factor in Wei s decision to 
si-rvr Viian may well have been that the latter I tad decided to join forces 
with yet another rebel. Li Mi. and was now raising troop on his behalf. 
As Bingham observ es, by this time Li Mi had become one of the strong¬ 
est contenders (or the throne, both ideologically, because he possessed 
the magical Li surname, and strategically, because lie occupied an 
extensive and rich area on the northeastern plain centering around, 
but not including, the great city of Loyang. 1 * This was, of course, some 
months before ii YtJan’s triumphant entrance into Tadising-ch’eng 
drastically altered the configurations til power in Xurth China, and 
most signs were still pointing to die probability that Li Mi and not Li 
Viian would inherit the Mandate of Heaven. If Wei Cheng was seeking 
a place in history', Li Mi was certainly thr man to follow 

In return for the troop Yuan Pao-uang brought with him, Li Mi 
appointed him commander-iu*chicf (wBjypfcran) of Wei prefecture. 
Hirre is some confusion concerning exactly how \Sri Cheng secured a 
position of I.is staff, According to bis biographies in the 1 a rig Standard 
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Histories, while Yuan was raising tmnps for Li Mi liie burr read WciS 
tracts and admired his work. He then summoned Wei to an audience 
and appointed him to office.* 4 The version in the CmprtAifuiu* Mirra* 
is slightly different; \i records that after Yuan had gone over to Li 
with his newly raised army, receiving .is a consequence both honorary 
and noble titles. he sc lit Wei to rxprck% his gratitude to Li, and that h 
was then that Wei received the appointment*^ Whichever The case, 
Wei's duties under li Mi appear to have substantially duplicated those 
with which he had been charged earlier under Yiian Pao-tsang 
Soon after Wei's arrival at Ii p s camp, the rebel's forces, led by Than 
Pao-tsaiig and other grnrrah, attacked and occupied the granary town 
of Li-yang on the Yung-chi Canal in northern Hunan, one of the richest 
prizes on the northeastern plain. Although the region had recently 
suffered great Hoods and Yang-d had ordered dial the gramme* lie 
opened to the people, Sui officials there had dragged their feet, and 
many of the populace had starved to death. Upon taking the to\vn h Li 
quickly threw open the granaries and diairibuirtl grain freely. The 
strategem paid off hautktfimely* fur in a short while he was able to 
recruit from among the people in the area an army said 10 have num¬ 
bered over 200,000 men, which then compri&d the strongest force hi 
all Cl tin a, M A month bier he made his imutcceuful bid to ally himself 
with Li Yuan and divide the Sui empire between them 

Li Mi spent the remainder of 617 and most ol 618 locked hi battle 
with tlir Sui general Wang Shih-dfung, whom Yang*ti had tent to the 
northeastern plain to protect his eastern capital ai Loving from rebel 
forces. Although L] was often victorious, he faih-d \a break Wang's 
military might oi eo capture Loyang. Nevertheless, by the beginning 
of 01H almost all the rest of Homui had fallen in him except unr com- 
maud cry, which, dtrspilc repeated attempts to take it T had remained 
beyond h is grasp. This was jiing-yang,^ whose incumbent prefect, 
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Yang Giving, waited Inside its walled capital* Sometime during the 
spring of 618, Li had Wei Cheng write a long letter entreating Yang 
to end his resistance ** a document of sonir interest since it not only is 
the earliest extant example of Wei's writing, hui also represents a tool 
of psychologyeaJ persuasion Lommunly used by military leaders ot the 
Sui-'Pang transition period against their rivals 

Like much of Wei's later literary efforts, and in typical Chinese 
fashion* the Irtter is elaborately embroidered with literary and historical 
allusions. Ultimately* though, thc^c do hide to mask (he speebusnes* of 
the letter's central argument. Wei attempts to convince Yang Cli'ing 
to abandon the cause of Yang-ti and join Li Mi on the grounds that 
Yang was unrelated to the Stii imperial house and therefore owed it no 
special allegiance. Yet we discover a far different story in the biography 
of Yang Ch'iug's father, where wc learn that die fathe r was a paternal 
relative of the Yang-Sui family. 6 * Some excerpts from the letter follow: 

Many years have passed since Mir iuapkious and wild *ne | i.e. r Yang-iiJ 
camr to the throne. He iw fleeced lhe common people and poi&med ihr 
empire Despite his extravagance in ctirwlriicling fseaulihi! palaces altd, 
lemicrs.. he has nor yet reached the limits of his arrogance and wastefulness. 
Despite hh reckleisticsac in making hillocks of distillery grains and ponds of 
whir, hr docs Eicu consider this profligate, Hr ha$ n moreover, neglected the 
mtlOTHtmncr* of loyal olfieisiis and followed the advice of hi£ concubines, 
nhiiii (hr Inyal and good and levied taxes without cease. That h why like a 
jmrctipine raising his quill* and like a Jeopwrd changing Inis spots we are to¬ 
gether raising rhe righteous banners of revolt and eliminating fits tyranny .. . 

The Viscount of Wd was the ddrr brother ot Chou ["bad last" ritkr of 
the bhang]; their relationship was really very close. Htiang Pn wai the uncle 
of Cht fruler of the Western Ch’u]; rhrir relationship wlo not remote But 
[die Viscount «r Wet] left Cbao-ko [a capital of I Sic Shang dynasty] and 
lived in [the domains of ibe] Chou. [Hsiang FoJ turned his lack on die 
Western Ch s u and went nvet to die Han. Was it that they fell no affection for 
iheir aiii:es(rrt! temples nr lor thrir kin? No. U was because they knew thai 
the precious tripod [puli lira! pii%ver| was going to be transfer red, and that the 
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pQKlimn of the divine vessel [the throne] would change fust; that the river 
batik* had lurcH broken and could mi br ihured up- that the ireo liari been 
lopplrd and rniild not Ik mppartttL They weft the so-called grontpeiem 
men arid i:tcar-aighlcd chun-tzu [morally superior men]. 

The house of your tincreU'n. was in Shantung, their original name was 
Kuo, and ihcy were noi of ihr Yang dan. It is only ticca use your anreston 
aided ihe rise of ihe Sui that they received Considerable merit, subsequently 
(ibtsitid important pimtions. and were placed on the list of remote relatives 
[of the imperial home) [Your rrijiioiuhip to the Sui is like that of] Lb 
Clung and Han Hoo^lsu, who] were not actually relative?, and Lu Fuand 
Tung CJtn, |wlio| wot not really kin. Your situaimn h not like “the orchid 
that tighs when ihr iris burns' p |I.e,, when one feds empathy for another 
because of close familial rrhuumhips] 

By yonrcclf you occupy an isolated dry cut oft' for a thousand If. If you 
calrubu; ihe extent of your provisions they will hardy Ik inffiraem for .1 
month or more. Your soldicra are exhausted and they are nw morr than a 
few hundred in number. How can you depend on them to resist me? . . . 

Now my brave troops of one million arc turning the it horses eastward, 
only awaiting the destruction of Wang SUb«dfuDg before matching in ituM 
direction Our sealing ladders will be raided high [everywhere III Jung-yaug]. 
Otir druttis wdl beat and uur horm will blare. ] will laugh at the death of 
Kun Shu {who dm! wi vnb; Le. k a seme I* u death like thr one you iirr about 
to die! and will pity those si ill living in Hsiang-yang [m larked by Hsiang 
Ytij i.e. T Jimg y 4 Jigl« JIf you do not suiTcndrrto me as did] L she prefect of 
Nan-yang, [Ift Hm Kno-uud you w ill have no hopes for enfeoffment, [And 
like Lj Sitt'&f lament upon bring cscenfcd [that he would not again be able 
10 go out of] the nucrfi gate [of his native dly] in hum [with his son] ii 
will be 100 IaiCk Since 1 have such great regard for you, l have cut off a piece 
ofiifck with which in write lhi 5 Idler. I hope you will give it due consideration 
in order thereby to enhance your famines.^ 

Wet's letter (about twice as long again as the portions translated 
above), may have helped convince Yang Cb'ing toto l.i Mi 
without a fight, Yang's biography, at any rate, kirnnkally records only 
that u [after] receiving the letter, he surrendered.* 4 *! Despite this success, 
or pefhaps because ofiL Wei grew restless at the prospect of continuing 
to wrn Li Mi mcrrly in the capacity of a secretary, for he wanted to 
put his knowledge of practical politics to giwd iw and hoped to make 
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Li Mi his instrument* His god was to become Li's adviser, mastermind 
his conquest of the empire, and obtain high position under the new 
Son of Heaven- Hr therefore presented IJ with a brand ten»pomt plan, 
the content* of which are unknown but which undoubtedly outlined 
a method: to defeat Li's rivals and win him the empire. Although 
Li is said to have admired Wd 1 * plan, in the end he made no u&eof 
it" 

Beginning with the summer of 618, Li y * military position begun U> 
change drastically. In the fifth month, upon learning of Yang-tr» 
assassination in Ghiang-tll, Wang Shih-ch'ting placed a young grandson 
of the late emperor on the throne in Loy&ftg as his poppet. Shortly 
afterwards, news reached dir northeastern plain that forces led by the 
Stii regicide YO-wen Hua-ohi w r erc moving north from Cltiaug-tu 
toward Lt-yang, U Mi's uroughoUL The adviser* of dir new ^emperor * 
in Lovaog now formulated a plan to pardon Li Mi in return lor his 
cooperation in opposing Yu-wcit Htuvchi, hoping thereby to weaken 
and destroy both rebel leaders dhtultaneoildy. Li Mi accepted the oiler 
r>F amnesty for M least two rea^om Pint hr had to defend hh head- 
quarters at Li-yang in any case, and second! he hoped 10 turn hi* 
dtftcrue with the Lfryang administration to good advantage and cvcntu- 
ally to eliminate his ardi-rivah Wang STuh-dfuttg. 

Just those in Loyang had predicted* although Li routed Yfl*weti 
Hua-dii in several engagements around Li-yang* he was unable to 
defeat him decisively and only succeeded in eroding much of his own 
power. Many of his be$t troops and horses perished and the strength of 
those who survived became exhausted In the meantime, Wang Shib- 
dfung had built up an army of mor r than two hundred thousand men 
und twenty thousand horses He hud liberally rewarded his officers and 
troop and kept their weapons itt excellent repair l bus, lull of con¬ 
fidence, in the ninth month ofblfi he inarched through the gates of rhe 
Eastern Capital mid wrnt out mice more to engage Li Ml on the 
battlefield. 

At dir granary town of Lo-k r Olt. a short distance to the east of 
Loyarig, Li Mi called a council of his generals to ask their opinions on 
what strategy he should employ again*! Wang. A clear majority were 
in favor oL taking the offensive despite Wangs numerical superiority H 
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cutting off his line of retreat to Loyang, and attacking the Eastern 
Capital, li Mi accepted their counsel. 

Wei Cheng, not a party to the above- drllberalknu, opposed ilir 
plan of the generals. He was still smarting, however* from Lv>; refusal 
earlier to implement Ida ten-point plan and did hot want directly to 
offer him further advice. Instead, lie sought out one of li'Subordinates 
tht adminbtrator-in-cliid* ch'tmg-fkiA) Cheng T'iug. and observed: 

The Duke of Wei (Ls Mi] has been r^rpeatedU vhtmioiu, fall! many of ha 
brave generals and valiant soldier* have been killed and wounded Moreover. 
iLprr ihr army does mil have a |fu!l) irciisury^ hr has not been able to reward 
thcroc meritorious [in battle b and they have become remiss For these two 
reason* it will t>c tfiffittiU to engage ihe enemy, tl would be better to dig 
mu.il3 r rrect rampart*. and bide ous lime In less than ten da vs or a month 
die provisions of die bandit [Wang Shih^rh’uiig] will be exhausted. Ik- will 
h*+ unable it* light and will withdraw, and we will he able Ut pm sue and 
attack him and gain a victory Moreover, dir food in the Eaaicrn Capital is 
almost gone, Shih-ch'uug ha* run mil u\' tin it. - and intends in fight in die 
death, fi mav br said that il h ditfu uLr m vanquish a desperate hnndii I 
[iherrforc] recjuehE ihut you act vaulimidy and not fight him ® 3 

Cheng Ting sniffed, “This i& nothing hut t hr typical talk ol an old 
scholar**" His face darkening with rage. Wei retorted. (l Tln> is an 
excellent scheme and a profound plan. How cm you call it Typical 
talk'?” He then withdrew in a huff.** Here wr see an illustration of the 
age-old Tension in China between the military establishment and the 
Confucians. The military was typically for strong, positive action 
drfignrd in crush its adversaries. The Gonftidaft* were tnort likely to 
ut^c caution and patience and the postpout-meut of military operations 
until all the had laded Perhaps in the interim, tliev would argue, the 
nt*my might weaken mflitictitiy so that he could be taken easily nr 
would realize the iuprrior morality of hb opponent and thus capitulate 
without bloodshed. Although Wei’s strategy would noi prevail this 
time, even later* under Tat-tsung, lie would continue to advocate 
limilar policies. 

Shortly after lha ttbuff b> Wn hy < heng Ting, Li Mi s forces were 
derisively crushed by Wang Shih-chTing s army In a 6crer battle near 
the granary town of Ltnn&W According to one account, une of Wang^s 
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soldiers greatly resembled Li. Wang had this tidier trussed and bound 
and at (hr height of the fighting exhibited him to Li's forces, thus throw¬ 
ing them into great Ctirtftiaiom The tick of batdc turned, and Li and s he 
remnanb of km Turn weir forced 1o fire back to Ixiuddou.® Li had now 
lost Ids hid to become the next emperor of China 

Ultimately, there were several reasons for Li\ failure lo gain I he 
Mandate* Cohesion fn hl\ organization had been seriously weakened 
after a split developed between those elements who were dedicated to 
budding a viable alternative governmem to ihe Sui and those who 
were interested merely in the rewards of plunder.** The granaries Lj 
had captured were full but t ironically, lie had little motley or stIL with 
which to reward his officers and the bandit elements among his mfn5 
A majority of his troop* were from M c;asL o! the mountains 11 iikan^fwtg^ 
i.e.j east of ihr T*ai-hang mountain* of modem Shansi province b M 
thus making it difficult for Li to plan a campaign Against TVtaing- 
ch*eng t as his men were ill-disposed to move westward before they had 
occupied Luyartg, The efiect ul these wealmcise* was greatly interallied 
by mistakes In tactics Li bail marie against boih YU-wert Hua-ehi and 
Wang Shih-chhmg^ 1 * 

Realising that their suiiatinn was now hopeless U and his generals 
decided to “enter tlie Pasi lr and ihrow themselves upon the mercy of 
T’ang Kao-isu. They reasoned that Li had not hindered the Tang 
leader on Ills march to Ta-kising j ch Ji cug and dial by surrounding Loyang 
they had cut off Sui force* from the roads leading westward to the Sul 
capital; Kao-tsu would therefore he grateful to therm 70 t hey were no 
doubt also aware of the emperor's policy of leniency and generosity 
toward surrendered for*, 
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Wd Cheng, too, now decided to try 1th tuck with the Tang regime. 
His period of service under Li Mi had been singularly disappointing 
He had sought to be much more than Id's secretary* but the strategics 
he had offered to help win him the empire had twice been spumed, and 
in the end Li himsdf had been defeated. On the other hand, by late 618 
Tang Kao-isu had already enhanced his position as the legitimate 
successor to the Mandate by occupying the Sui capital. He had gone 
on tii nimolidiitc his power in southern Shcud and had aii.-.i i -. U^ui 
extending his control over other areas in northern China. Clearly, the 
Tang star was in the ascendant, and Kno-tsu appeared to have a good 
chance of reuniting China and establishing a viable regime Wei Cheng, 
now thirty-eight yean old, was poised on the threshold of his middle 
years with a career sadly lacking in accomplishment. Surety he was 
painfully aware of (^onIndus’ observation that "iTa man Jim reached 
forty or fifty and nothing lias been heard of him, then indred there is no 
need to respect turn/ 71 Time w;is growing shore, and iT his political 
ambitions were not realized soon, lie knew that Lhcy prdbably would 
never be realized at all. Thus, when on tin eighlh day of the tenth 
month, 618, Wri passed through the great gate of Ch'afig-an in the 
train of Li Mi and several thousands of his followers, his renewed 
hopes for success must have been mingled with great anxiety over what 
the future might bring. 
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CHAPTER A 


Bobbing on the Waters: Wei Cheng at the 
Court of T ang Kao-tsu (618-626) 


Conditions were in a state of (lux when Wei Cheng arrived in the I 'ang 
capital, Kao*tsu had occupied the city for less than a year and wav 
still faced with riiormoui problem* of organization* the recruitment of 
prrmnncl, and the raising of revenues to finance his civil and military 
operations. The emperor, moreover, had only recently begun to pacify 
the country, and liis military position was still far from secure. During 
hk reign, which he hopefully named ft u-te “Military Virtue j* Kao- 
tsti'\ chief tasks were the development of a smooth-hmetioning adminis¬ 
trative apparatus and the recentra I Nation of political authority 
throughout China, 

The Wu-te Goversmeot asd Boreaocmacv 

One or the mosi important administrative problems the emperor 
and hi$ adviser* initially had to tackle was the rebuilding of the central 
government. Years of civil war and Yang-ti K i withdrawal to Cliiaug-tu 
had IcfL the Sui civil administration to 1 a-hsing-ch T cng in a state ot 
chaos. One sourer reports that when Rao-tsu set about reviving dir 
bureaucracy, there was. not even any paper available for the use uTlii* 
officials. 1 Fnrlunatc ly, the first Tung emperor dad not have to build 
hu government fromScratch, but instead found himself the beneficiary 
of a rich institution^ legacy. Upon reuniting China three decades 
earlier, Sui Wcn-ti had built his government out of institutions that 
had developed during the long Period of Disunion.* 1 Kao-t&u wus in 
turn able to select and adapt many ol these same institutions to lit the 
requirements of his own regime. 

g THT ch. 5n p p. y^t. 
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To serve as the nucleus of the Tang central government, the emperor 
adopted the Svti Thrre Department ianshtng i system, made up of the 
Department of Affairs of State \jhoitg‘shst ikeng) and its Six Boards 
[lw-pu) cf Civil Appointments, Finance, Rites, War* Fimislimctns* and 
Public Works; the Department of the Imperial Secretariat ,fhtmg-sfm 

shrug) ;. and the Department of the Imperial Chancellery mm-kna 
jJtaqf)- 1 When the Sui fell from power this system had not yet developed 
fully,.uid the responsibilities ofthe Departments oeeasion ally overlapped 
mi were ill-defined. During the early Thing period the Three Depart¬ 
ment system gradually underwent a process of rationalization, essentially 
completed by the middle years of T'ai-tsung's reign* alter which time 
die division of powers among thr Departments became fixed. Stated 
very dimply, the Department of the Imperial Secretarial drafted im¬ 
perial orders arid edicts* the Department of the imperial Chancellery 
reviewed and emended them, and the Department of Affairs of State 
implemented them through m various boards. During Wu-te, because 
thr Three Department system did not always functiuu efficiently* Kao- 
tsu would often issue orders and edicts himself which, without going 
through the above machinery., still had the force of law,* 

The highest officials of the 'Hirer Departments, that is, ihr two 
presidents of thr Department of the Imperial Secretariat (thmg-fhu 
ling) T ihr two presidents of the Department off he Imperial Chancellery 
isMk*ehtitig} w and the left and right vice-presidents of the Department of 
Affairs of State xluMig-sfm Luh ami jru-p’v-Yeh)^ were designated 
regular chief miniver* chmg tsai-fukng). The chief minister? met 
regularly among themselves and with the emperor to formulate state 
policy. 


r rhe Deifjulmrtm **cfr §o designated teijpiifttflg: in U»tkm| nitfritli fcfti 24 ; TCTC th*. l!MJ p 
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Subordinate to the Department of Affairs of Stale—the central 
executive power—were the nine Courts \<su and fivr Directorates 
[chwu* The Court* undcrtock much or the routine executive Functions 
of government relating to imperial sacrifices, insignia and equipment, 
defense* agriculture, revenue* justice, and die like. The Directorates 
were also practical acoctiiivt organs They controlled, among other 
things, the imperial workshops the imperiaJ armory* and const ruction 
projects in the palace and in the capita!. 

Another important organ of state > independent or the Three Depart - 
men! system, war the Cen^ralr \ii-ihih t'ai \ Thr most important 
duty of the censors to to supervise and discipline the bureaucracy. The 
censors were charged with reporting to the throne any instances of 
administrative malfeasance or misfeusance and were given the power to 
i mpencil offending officials. 

As the basic in tit of his provincial administration, Kao-tsu established 
prefectures Ukov) to replace the old Sui system of nommaiideric* 
rAfiiP \ ? Ax in Sui timrs, counties (or sabpnefccturcs— Mm) were under 
the jurisdiction of the prefect tires Kao<vu perpetuated thr Sui 
program of administrative it m ml vi a don by continuing its practice of 
placing the appointments of prefects [Li upshift and sub prelects ftiwrt- 
ling) under thr Board of Civil Appointments in Ihc capital. 

To safeguard the Tang realm along the frontier* and at other 
strategic points in the interior, Kao-tsu revived thr Sui administrations 
of the comm and rr-in*chidT fhmf-Axuui fu) a Uter known as governments- 
general itu-lujii). These administrations exercised combined civil and 
military power* over iheir subordinate prefectures and resident popula¬ 
tion*. Thr emperor also divided Kuun-nri (Shensij h site of tlie Tang 
capital as well as of its military headquarters, into twelve military 
districts (cMn-Jv) and garrisoned each with m own army UkUn) * 

^Sw Ycn Renr^Mli M U[t Uuiijg4tm thru £ chib e:hih-fh h Unii vm li-wri * |On 
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To a large extent. the Wu-te ad minis tration reflected a perpetuation 
oj' control by t!u* ruling dussis of the Northern Dyn&atin and Sui 
periods, Nuiiomc Uiofu';, study on the backgrounds of presidents and 
vice- prrai cl cuts of the Three Departments and Six Boards during Wu- 
It shows that in a total of forty-live such officials, of forty-one for whom 
background d;U.i was available, four had fathers who had served in die 
Southern Dynasties of the Later Liang and Ch'en; all the rest either had 
fathers who served under die Northern Ch’i, Northern Chou, and Sui 
dynasties or had been Sui officials themselves. Thus, the establishment 
of the T'ang was not accompanied by any major change in the com¬ 
position of the ruling class, much less by any social revolution,■* 

Chinese commentator*, ancient and modern, have generally given 
Kao-ttu poor marks ns an emperor. sa Typically, they portray him as a 
hedonist who preferred biting about the palace or puraring pleasurable 
activities to the relatively unrewarding and burdensome task of ad¬ 
ministering the country hi some rexpvCW this view is justified. The 
emperor did enjoy the good life. Like most of the racially mixed north- 
wrfctem aristocrats brought up amidst strong military traditions, hr 
took great pleasure in the chase and always seemed to be commencing 
one costly hunting expedition or completing another. He relished the 
elaborate song and darter entertainment* (we read of five hundred 
articles of clothing required lor the costumes of the women entertainers 
alone at one performance) that were mounted upon his command at 
the Hsuan-wu Gate in the center of the northern wall of the palace city, 
even admiring one entertainer so much that he awarded him an official 
post.** As a result, very' early in his reign puritanical Confurians were 
already ducking their disapproval and warning him that his behavior 
would have a din- effect on the future of his house. 1 * As an administra¬ 
tor the empernr also had bis failings. He was quick-tempered, often 

l *Ntimjnip. "TiVlli' ifliJvxW 13-33, «p. p. 32. See atw TnlbiyiMttt, To#)! ttiji utib, pj> 
IH--2Q. ibf tri-iny \tarxn1 jntfrprDtinrti whiri oppnsr i ham vicvi' art ihnm* of Wu 

dir ami Yllflft Ytag-lllSUgi " Tanic-ch p u dttiifkb'ilaA, 1 ’ ansi CVi ds'cn-sJsun. "SluMun 
Stii b,n Ti^i-cb'd ii fh-tisK-rh'diiii. 1 ' 
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meted out punishment too harshly or too hastily, n and occasionally 
exhibited great partiality toward certain of hi* mlHirdinatcs .- 4 He was 
ako> as we shall soon nee, susceptible to being manipulated by the 
women of his harem and the numerous gossip-monger trs of bis court. 

Despite these shortcomings, by most criteria Kao*fcsiFs reign was 
rich in accomplishment and by it* conclusion the dynasty had been put 
on solid Administrative, economic, and military foundations Admit¬ 
tedly, the last of these achievements were owed largely to the efforts of 
Li Shih-min and other T'ang generals; but the Iras glamorous work of 
building the Tang administration fell /squarely on the shoulders of Kao- 
tsu And his advisers, who remodeled and improved* or, at the very 
least, revived a host of institutions and systems from earlier dynasties 
that became hallmarks of the T'ang age and, in many cases, of Chinese 
civilization down to the present century. In short, the father laid much 
of the groundwork for the brilliant reign of his soik^ 

Wej t $ Mission to the Northeast 

It is quite possible that Wei Cheng already knew something of Kao* 
tank qualities when hr arrived in CVang-am Whatever the case, he 
quickly assessed the character of the emperor and formulated a strategy 
by which to ingratiate himself with the throne and win an important 
place in the "Tang administration. At the time. Li Mi's old territory in 
the northeast had been rcoccupied by one of his subordinates, Hsu 
Shih*chL Wci T who was surely acquainted with Hsh, volunteered to 
journey to Hsu’s headquarters at Li-yang to persuade him to surrender 
to the Tang. Fortunately lor Wei, Iris pads had eroded dial of the 
T'ang jttai at the moment when the dynasty was still young, when 
capable men were in great demand, and when upward mobility in the 
ranks cattle relatively easily Kao-tsu was pleased by his pUn, appointed 
him ,mhtant in the Department of the Imperial Library t fti-sku ch'mg) t 
a post of fifth degree, second class In tin: T'ang nine-degree, thirty-class 

foe euuupk, ibid. th. IHC P pu S&34 s CTf mASht //TS94.1 h 
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system uf ranks, and sped him on fri$ way. According 10 Ssu-ma Kuang, 
the entire- period from Wei's arrival in Ute T'ang capital to Ids First 
iippoinunc-m took bandy a month. 2 * 

The mission to the northc-LLsi prompted Wei to write a “five word** 
poem of unknown date called '‘Setting Down Innermost Thoughts^ 
(Ska~htm) t in which he catprraed ins (cHitigs upon undertaking the 
journey. ;T Although the poem is a single thyme in Chinese* Tor thr 
purpose of discussion 1 have divided it into five sections of four lines 
each, 2 * 


I Sin.ec once again "the deer ii pursued on the Central Plain,"■ 

1 fling down my writing brush to *rrve the charioi* of war. 
Hitherto my vtn&iegira have not been successful. 

But my drtermimthiit remains intact. 

II With riding crop a* a cane 1 pay a fuewdl call on she emperof, 
Then ui^c on my hurw through tile Pass. 11 
I have requested reins with which to hind N&n-yUeb ; c 

Kruing on the rail of my . haJL-.ii, ! will vulidur the easiern 

domain. 

Ill Apprrhriuuvcly I icale high pcitki; 

Emerging and disappearing .* 1 I g&sx down upon the pkim 


*Lcs, the empire » k MieitmtHHi, 

' l.r . the Tung: Ps«> which leach from Sheriu lo Shiaiui beyund ir. iht furfthfaiirtti 
plain. 

•Although the htc-rar>> aihuinn n W Yfctlfcim, ibr rlwratirt ir> IVn Chmi't pijftrt 
itniKCtnmlahly frfrrs lo ihe Chlpirw- province* *f &wjiu$Uujg *&& Kw*jqgtL±_ 

«J Ii_Lvv purp«elr left the subject of ihi* phHK vaflur. cn the Chincvc, 
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A cold bird erici oti an ancient tree; 

A night monkey scream* on a deserted mountain. 

IV l am pained by eyn thai viralii to vee one thousand fi,* 

And frightened by spirits thus *rrk to return hnmr nine fimt» 1 

Mow can I not shrink from these difficulties? 

Lit is Isoca.Msr j 1 enjoy [the emperor**] profound favor as an envoy of 
state. 

V Chi Pu kept his promise; 

Hon Yiug marie good HU vow. 

Living l wings are inspired in fltts of courage by ihr favnr they' 
receive; 

So its for merit and fame* who will again speak of them? 

Xot surprisingly, many of the library and historical allusion* in 
Sku-kmi arc to the Han t the dynasty wiih which the Tang fmmdera $o 
strongly identified. !n the first &t$A Lion of the piece Wei notes his earlier 
failure to pul 3u* policies into practice under Li Mi; the ^strategics" 
mentioned are the same Horizontal and Vertical tsung-futtg) strategies 
he had studied as a youth. The last two lines of lIic second section 
contain allusions to two Han personages. The felt, Cfcmg Chun,*® 
upon being stem as an envoy to Xan-yilclj i Vietnam j, requested that 
hh ruler, Hun Wu-tij provide him with Jong reins so that he might hind 
the Vietnamese king and send lum back to the Chinese capital. The 
second, Li Sheng? 0 persuaded the Prince of Gh’i to declare his land 
the "eaitctn domain 1 " of Liu Pang Han Kw-tiu} during the wan 
attending the establishment of the Han t thereby gaining the land for 
the Hail founder by "resting nn his chariot rail" rather than by 
fighting lor it — -jolt as Wei hoped to do for Tang Kao-tsm Tn the third 
section Wei evokes thr rigors of the journey and the starkness of the 
landscape. In the fourth the emphasis is on homesickness, a mood 
aciiieved bv calling upon lines in earlier Chinese poetry dealing with 
thr melancholia or traveling far from home* The last section contains 
references to two stalwart* who were famous for keeping Lheir word 

* S .r ■+ ti r iwghlv 330 mlhss'k bumtwini 
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The loyalty of Clti Pg, a subordinate of Hptsing Yil during the Ch'in- 
Han transition period, was so highly prized that there was a proverb 
in his native state of Ch'u lhai u Oiie hundred catties of gold are not u* 
valuable as a promise Front Chi Pu." 31 During the Warring States 
period, the aged Hou Ying vowed that because he could not accompany 
his lord on campaign he would lake hta own liFc, The n, after waiting 
precisely the Length r>Ftime he had calculated it would take his lord to 
arrive at the appointed battlefield, hr committed suicide. 53 In the 
concluding two lines ofhis poem, Wet stresses—tjuite disingenuously — 
that lie U undertakiiLg the mission not in order to seek Fame but r a liter 
to reciprocate the kindness shown him by Kao^mi. Yet despite Wei's 
claim to the contrary, the motive For his mission is clear; the desire to 
prove his loyalty and utility to the T’ang and to reap ihc rewards that 
succtsi would ani hr on him. 

Upon arriving at JhiW headquarters in Li^yang* Wei sent h message 
calling on Hsu to capitulate to the "Pang as his superior Li Mi had 
done earlier ** Hsu probably had been waiting For ju*t such an op¬ 
portunity and accepted the proposal with alacrity, surrendering with 
ten commauderies. A T*atig arm -f led by Li Shen-ftuig, Kuo-tsuY 
unde, soon sent to occupy U-yarig. The emperor then bestowed 
the imperial surname on Usd, who now became Li Shih-rhi* 31 and 
made him a comm and er-m-chirf \lsMtg-tuw i) of Li prefecture (in 
which Lhyang was situated). 

Not content with just one success* early in 610 Wei persuaded yet 
another of Li Mi p s former subordinates in the Li-yang region to throw 
hU lot in witli the Tang. This time it was Wei's old boss, Yiian Fao« 
tsang, who had remained in his post as commandcr-tn-chtef of Wei 
prefecture in south cm Iiopci even after Li Mi's ^urrcndrr to Kao-tsu. 
Wd madr thr short journey from Li-yang to Yilan ? s camp personally 
to advise him to go over to tin 'Pang Since enemy forces kd by the 
regicide Ylkwtn Hua-efoi had been besieging lIic capital of Wei pre- 
lecture for forty days, Yd an prudently decided to accept Wd 1 * advice. 
Shortly thereafter, Lt Shrri-t'ung attacked Yii-wen Hua-chi, broke the 
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siege of Wd prefecture, and forced Kim in (lee northeast to Liao-df rug 
{modern-day western Shantung 

Wei Cheng remained at Li-yang all during the remainder of 619. 
The reason for this U nowhere revealed in the sources but was probably 
related to Li Mi 5 s revolt against the Tang at the beginning of the same 
year. Lj had not found the "Fang court to his liking. Upon his arrival 
In Gh*smg*an t Tang officials treated him stingily and withheld rations 
from his troops; later they slighted him and demanded bribes, Kao-tsu, 
as was his general policy* had treated Li with deference, presenting 
him with a patent of nobility and appointing him to office. But Li 
regarded one of hb posts, that of president of ihe Court of Imperial 
Banquets {humg*tu rh*ing,> one of whose duties was to serve food to the 
emperor, as an insulL 5 * lie also resented the fact that those of hb former 
subordinates who had surrendered lo the Tang earlier than lie had 
been rewarded with higher offices^' 

Crowing to detect hb situation in the capital, late in 618 Li requested 
that lie be allowed to kad lib forces to the iK>rttea*tern plain to pacify 
holdouts against the Tang who had formerly been under hli command r 
Although ihe emperor was warned by his courtiers that once out of the 
reach of Ch'ang-an^ Li would turn against the throne, he nonetheless 
granted die request, but with the stipulation that U leave halfof kb 
army in the capital region and take only the remaining half with him, 
Li then set off on his way. Soon afterward, however* when one of Lfs 
own suboniinales reported that Li would definitely revolt* Kao-tsu 
reversed himself .tnd ordered Li to leave all his troops behind and by 
himself relurn immediately to the capital. Li now feared for his life and 
took flighi toward Li-yang, where lie hoped to gam ihe aid of his old 
confederate* in amis. Shortly after passing through Shan prefecture to 
the weat ofLoyatig, he Wai attacked by pursuing Tang troops, captured, 
and be headed-** 

Li Mi\ revolt and his attempt to link up with former supporters 
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around Li-yang made it apparent to kai>u>u that Tang control in thut 
area wa^i not vet seen nr. Wri t lb rug, who was a north easterner* who 
had already proved his loyalty by persuading Li Shih-chi and Yiiati 
Pao-teaug to surrender. and who had previously served as one of Li 
Mi’a official^ was obviously the perfect choice to provide liaison he- 
tween Ch ang-au and Uir Li-yaug region. It vva> probably for this 
reason rhuc hr was ordered to remain at Li-yang during 619; Un¬ 
expectedly, Wei's sojourn at that granary sown would be far longer 
than either he or Kao-tsu thought. 

Once Again among the 

l-atc in 6l9 t about a year after Wei received hi* assignment at Li- 
ysing f the Hopei rebel Ton Chlttt-te attacked arid captured the town 
so swiftly that Li Shih-chi, Li Shen-t'mtg, theTung-att Princess (Kao- 
UU'$ sister', Wet Cheng* and other Tang partisans were all taken 
captive.Li Shih-chi escaped confinement early in 620 and the Tung- 
an Princes was later repatriated, but Wei and the rc*t of the captive 
spent almost a year and a half in Tot/a camp before being rescued. 

At the time of Wers capture, Fou had already been in revolt against 
the Sui for eight yean. In 611 he had deserted Yang-tt"* hm expedi¬ 
tionary- army against Koguryo and Jtad followed his friend, Sun An-lau. 
into hiding at Kao-chi-po on tlte Yung-ehi Canal in western Shantung 
province, where they were won joined by scores of other desperadoes. 
When Sun wa* later kilted. Ton Ijecame their leader. By late 616 Ton 
and his followers, ^aid to have numbered more than one hundred 
thousand, occupied territory from the lower Yellow River valley to 
northern Hopei. During 617-19 Ton continued to make territorial 
gains in the Hopei vicinity and before taking Li-yang had distinguished 
htnuclf by slaying the regicide Yii-v*cu Htia-chi at Liao-eb'cng, 

During HU captivity Wei Cheng served Too *5 an otiirial charged 
with record mg the actions of the ruler ck*i-tkti sA&jrt ii at Totfs capital 
in Ming prefecture in southern HopcL* 1 Although Tmi m up the 
trappings of an imperial court in Ming prefecture, be led an austere life: 
he w p as a strict vegetarian, dressed his wife in simple itylc* and kept thr 
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numf>cr of his maidservants and harem women to a bare minimum, 
Foil was also a man of high principle. He treated lus literati with 
deference and employed them judic foully. Hr freed man; Suj official* 
at their own request and provided them with food and military escorts 
out of his domains When Li Shih-chi escaped from his Lamp- Li's 
father was left behind; although many of Ton’s mm clamored for die 
lather's death. Toil refused, olmTviiig that the -son was guilty of ftO 
other crime than loyalty to the fang, 1 - Thus, it seems possible that 
working under fuu was not an altogether distasteful experience for Wei. 
He shared many of Ton"t values especially frugality, judging by die 
style nl lift he was later to lead at Tai-mmg's court i and must have 
approved or Ton's respectful attitude tow ard the literati class* None of 
Wei** own impressions of his sojourn with Tou has survived, however. 

Wei finally regained hi* freedom after Tou wrnl to the aid of another 
powerful Tang foe, vhe former Sui guardian c>r Loyang, Wang Shih- 
ch'uiig Alttioiigh Wang had become dir undisputed master of Honan 
following his defeat of Li Mi late in 61 tt„ thereafter increasing pressure 
from Tang armies caused him steadily to lose ground By the middle of 
620 he had been pushed back to the region immediately surrounding 
die former Sui Eastern Capital, and in the seventh mouth Kao-tsu 
ordered Li Shili-miu to lead Tang armies to crush him. In repeated 
skirmishes with VYmng's forces, Shiti-min 1 ® superior skill caused many 
of die rebels generals to desert to the Tang side, and by the eleventh 
month Wang'a situation had become to desperate that hr wa* forced 
to appeal to Ton Chicn-te tg hdp relieve him. Ironically* at dir time, 
rd a lions between the two rebels could hardly have been vvorsc.* 1 
Nevertheless, the growing pressure exerted by Shah-mi n on Wang now 
forced Tun to reconsider matters. He knew dial ifthr Tang succeeded 
in destroying Wang s power, his own independence would surely be 
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threatened, He thus answered Wattes pica For aid hy agreeing person- 
ally to lend an army to rescue hini- 

0y early 621 Wang had fallen hack to a position inside the walls of 
Loyang, His forces were greatly weakened arid Food was growing ex¬ 
tremely scaret, but still Tou Chicn-tr did not appear. At the same 
time, after hurling several futile assault against the city, Sliih-nmVs 
men had become tired of fighting and some spoke of returning to 
Ch J ang-an. thus giving rise to fears of mutiny in the Pang camp. At 
the end of the third month, however, Tou'a laud and river forces arrived 
at a point near Laying* 

Shih-min's strategy was first to attack Tqu, who had come a great 
distance and possessed the stronger force, and lace Wang only after fsb 
ally had been vanquished. After two successive ddeats by the Pang 
army, Tcm began flunking of giving up his plans to aid Wang, but 
Wang’s envoys successfully bribed a group of Ton** generals into 
persuading him to continue his ciforts, on Wang's behalf . 1i4 It was an 
unfortunate choice, for early in the fifth mouth, in the midst of battle, 
Tou was hit by a lance md captured shortly thereafter; along with 
fifty thousand of his men. When four days later he was brought beneath 
the walls of I^oy.mg, Wang Shih-driung had no other recourse bui to 
surrender. Contrary to Kan-isu's general policy of leniency toward 
surrendered foes, Wang was killed on his way into exile, and Tou was 
sent to Ch*aug-an and beheaded in one of its marketplaces. 

As toon a-'t he was released from Ton's camp. Wei hurried back to 
the Pang capita! where, probably much to hb delight* the crown 
prince Li CliierwrhYng promptly recruited him as one of the two 
librarians Juitn-nm' jn Ilia household. The new office, ranked fifth 
degree, fourth ela-u, was rvm lower than Wei*? post as assistant in 
the Department nf the Imperial Library, which lie continued to hold 
concurrently. Hut it at least meant that he would now serve the heir 
apparent and with any luck might gain an important post in the central 
government once Chim-eb'eng ascended ihr throne. Since Kaa-rsu 
was already in his mid-fifties, that rime appeared to be not Far off. 
On Lite other hand, as Far as Wei was concerned, the post of librarian 
on [hr crown prince's staff while well suited to hi& liiermry talents, 
left much lo be desired. Once again, just as lie had under Li Mi. Wei 
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wanted to play .1 far more influential rule than lib office nominally 
conferred on him. Although Wei was soon granted such »n opportunity, 
at the same time he came perilously dose to destroying his political 
carter and, even, to forfeiting his life. 

The HsOan-wv Gatk Inudent 

The collective shout of joy in Ch'ang-an that had greeted the news of 
the great T'ang victory over Tou Chicn-tc and Wang Shih-ch'utig tin 
the northeastern plain was soon stilled by an ominous development. 
For the fall of Loyang and the accompanying reduction of hostilities 
over much of North China had merely set the stage for yet another 
power struggle, thU time within the T’aug I muse itself Before it wai 
brought to a bloody 'conclusion in front of the Hsiian-wu Gate in 
Cli’ang-aii, the dynasty almost ended prematurely, the casualty of 
civil war. The adversaries in til is struggle were Crown Prince Id Cliicn- 
ch'cng and his younger brother Li Ytian-chi, on die one hand, and: on 
the other, Li Shih-min. Both Chitn-ch'cng and Yuan-chi arc portrayed 
ill rather unflattering terms in the T'ang Standard Histories. If these 
accounts are taken at face value, the crown prince wav surrounded by 
gamblers and vagabonds, and drank and hunted to excess. Yiian-chi 
was unmatched in arrogance and cruelty. He would order lib servants 
anil members of his retinue to don armor and attack and stab at one 
another m mock combat, many dying of wounds so inflicted Addicted 
to the hunt, during hb innumerable bunting expeditions he would 
trample the fields of the common people and shoot at them, watching 
with glee as they dodged his arrows, Yet these unsympathetic portraits 
of Shih-min's brothers may wrJI be the result both of the fact that they 
and not Shih-mtn were the victims at the Hsiian-wu Gate and ofShih- 
min's later emendation of the historical records. 

What appears to have caused the initial deterioration in relations 
between Sbill-min and Chien-ch'ettg was a sizable gap in their respec¬ 
tive military' reputations. With the capture of Tou Chien-te and Wuilg 
Shih-ch'img, Shih-min capped a glorious career on the battlefield. The 
defeat of two of Kao-tsu’s strongest rivals tipped the balance o( power in 
North China in the emperor’s favor and virtually guaranteed the 
eventual reunification of the country under Pang leadership. Shih- 
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min thus became a Tang hero* In recognitinii of his contributions (and 
perhaps to pine ait: him as well), Kao-isu established a special title for 
him, Supreme Commander of Heavenly Strategy ffbflii-CrV shduig* 
chiang^ which raked hk position afxivr that of ail the nobles in ihr 
the empire X1 Shth-min then opened .m Office of Heavenly Strategy 
[t*mrU*r fu \. At the same time, the emperor appointed him to oversee 
civil and military matters in much of present-day Honan and Hopei 
provinces president of the Department of Altaic uf State ol the 
Shan-tung Circuit Grand Field Office {Shantung tae id-hsing-Vm \hun^ 
shu tmg)* located a; Loyang. The crown prince could only watch these 
developments in frustration. 

Moreover, Skih-mial extended activities in the field folio wing 618 
enabled him to recruit from among the many subordinates of hh de¬ 
feated opponents a formidably gifted corps of officials to fill posis in hk 
Prince of Chin Office {Gh r in-iv&*gfu) t Office of Heavenly Strategy, and 
the Shmi-nmg Circuit Grand Field Office. The crown prince, stationed 
most of the time on the northern frontier, had little such opportunity 
tu locate and recruit administrative talent. Wd Cheng having been a 
notable exception. Therefore, following the fall ofLoyang, when Shih- 
min returned to rlie T’ang capita leading former subordinate of Ton 
Chicij’tc and Wang Shih-ch'ung behind him, Chicn-ch'cng began to 
vie with hk brother over the human spoils of war. Naturally, the crow n 
prime represented the meat attractive choke to many of those who had 
surrendered to tlir 'Pang. Clucn^tf eng was in direct line for the throne, 
and if they served him well they could hope eventually to reach some of 
tile most rrxalied officer in the land. On the other hand, many able men 
who would hive been happy to serve under the crown prince never 
made it, but were diverted instead into Shill-mini camp by hk sharp- 
eyed and fast-working recruiters* 0 The size and quality of S bill-mini 
siaiTgradually came to pose a challenge to die Crown priotrl power and 
prestige at court. 
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Shili-mm abo threatened Chien-ch'eiig in other ways. For rxamplc, 
shortly after his promotion as Supreme General of Heavenly iitrategy 
late in 651 1 Shili-min founded a new organisation, the College of Liter* 
ary Studies {wm-fcgih kmn). The college was composed of eighteen 
scholar*, who for the most part served concurrently ?n the other organi¬ 
zation* under Sluh-min’s control. They were divided into three ihifb or 
six men each wlto took meats together and who were at the heck and 
call of Shih-min at any time of Ihc day or night, acting as hii brain* 
trust and advising him on important matters of staled 11 Hie establish¬ 
ment of such a body may well have suggested to ChicrL-thVng that his 
brother had powerful aspiration.* to succeed to ih* ihroiu- 

li was not long before ChEcn-ch eng began to counterattack joined 
by his younger brother Yuan-chi,, he made efforts fo reduce Shi h-m in's 
prestige at courn tarnish his image in Kao-Is u** eyes, and LUtdermine 
the effect!vcsicss of the powerful civil and military organizations under 
hi* control. Wri Cheng naturally bad everything to gain from Chien- 
ch*eng‘s accession and had probably based all of his hopes for the future 
on it. He ihrreforr worked assiduously to maintain die crown prince"* 
preeminent position, and along with Wang Kud—a former Sui official 
who had joined Chien-ch Vng + s staff bu in hi 7 - became the crown 
prince s: chief advLver in planning strategy against Shih-miru The two 
srwm decided tbai lJu « rciwri prince should try in achieve .sume me id vc 
milltary victories of kb ow n to offset the successes of his brother They 
advised him to enter the battlefield against one of Ton Chien-tc's. 
former commanders. LJu Heotb p who had risen against I hr 'Pang in 
die seventh month of 65 1, after Tou's execution had created great 
consternation among his supporters. By the end or the year Liu and hh 
men had defeated successive Tang armies sent against them and had 
regained much of Ton's old territory in Hopei. Early In 622 Shih-ntiu 
had administered a blow to Liu’s cavalry and infantry and wiped out 
much of his military strength^ but Liu and a small group of follower* had 
been able to make their nay northward to safety among die Lastcm 
Turks, 

By the mid of 622 Liu bad reoccupied much of southern Hopei, and 
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it berime apparent to all at court that Shih-JOm's failurc to capture 
the rebel had been a costly blunder. It was at this point that Wang: and 
Wd came forward, eluding Chien-ck'eng for lib lack of military prestige 
and proposing that lie succeed where Skill-min had failed and destroy 
Liu's power conclusively. The crown prince willingly accepted their 
counsel and . accompanied by both advisers, led his army out of Clfang- 
au, arriving in the middle of the Iasi month of 62a at the capital of Wei 
prefecture* then under attack b> Liu's ibrccs Before Citseii-di'eng 
entered into battle* ^Vei Cheng devised a plan qI action which* char* 
acicristically, emphasized die utility of psychological persuasion in 
place of crude military furcc, Liu\ army had previously lost its best 
fighting men and was now icry weak, yet those remaining with Liu 
who wanted to desert him were prevented from doing so because the 
Tang had sentenced Jill of them to death in absentia and held mem¬ 
bers of their families m hostages, Now, Wei promised, if Chicn-cli*eng 
were publicly to declare an amnesty* free all the hostages, and scud them 
back iu their homes Liu’s following would speedily rfLmtcgrafjc and ihr 
revolt would be quelled. Accordingly, the crown prince released the 
prisoners and had them plead with their husbands and comrades to 
lay down their weapons and return to their villages. As Wei correctly 
predicted P most or Liu’s men thereupon deserted ; many even bound 
their superior officers and delivered them to the Tang. Early in 623 
one of Liu'S officials adzed him and turned him over to a subordinate of 
Chicn-ch'cog- The crown prince then beheaded Liu and returned to 
Ch'ang-an in triumph, 11 

It appears that Chicn-dtVng and hb supporter Ytian-dii moved 
on other froim as well to deflate Shih-min. With bribes and favors they 
first wort dir support or Kao-tsifs concubines, who were naturally 
interested in consolidating the position. 1 ! of their families with the next 
emperor. The concubines, it is said, then began maligning Shih-min in 
from of Kao-fcsu and intriguing on behalf of Chirn-clfeug and Vtiau- 
ehL** The brother* also attempted to reduce Shih-mitfs power in 
Ch*ang~an by having several of his staff there transferred to post* in 
the provinces. 1 * By t)24 matters had grown &> alarming that our of 
Sliih-mm ? s subordinate* who had recently been transferred out tjfhta 
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service warned him thiii liis “hands and arms were all be Lug amputated" 
and that (lie rest of his body would urn tong go untouched either.* 4 
In the middle of the same year, Chicn-ch + eng took steps to further 
enhance his power in Cti'ang-an by recruiting more Llian two thousand 
bravos into a private army atid garrisoning them in die vicinity or the 
Ch'ang-liii Gate, which was located in Uh compound, the Eastern 
Palace; these soon became known as the Ch H smg4m Troops [Ch'oflg-fin 
ping}** In order to counter die advantages his brothers enjoyed in the 
capita^ ShUi-min was compelled to build a base ofSupport for himself 
among the civil and military elite of the Loyang region. 54 

If we are to believe the accounts of the Standard Histories, Ghirn- 
ch’eng and YQan-chi even went so far as to make attempts on Shih- 
min's life. They record that in the sixth month of *>24 Ydan*cEii advised 
the crown prince to get rid of Shih-min and that when Shih-min 
accompanied Kau-tsu to Ytian-chPiS residence diortiy afterwords, the 
latier placed one of his guard* in a bedchamber and planned to have 
him stab Shih-min. Chicn-diVng, however, intervened and stopped 
the planned attack. Soon afterwards the crown prince lurmclf planned 
to use Turkish troops to attack the Western Palace, Shih-min’s residence, 
until someone informed Kao-tsu. Two years later Chien-di'eng invited 
Shih-min to lus quarters late at night and poisoned tm wine, earning 
Shih-min to become violently ill- 57 Whether all these events actually 
occunrd or were parily nr wholly the fnbrieauom of die historians 
who were later charged by T'ai-isung with emending the records 
surrounding the Hvxjan-wu Gate incident, is difficult to determine, 216 
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We can only speculate well about the extent of Wri Cheng’s 
participation in the attempt* of GliJen-chYiig on Shth-mirC- life, 
grained they took place. Wei's biographies in the Standard Histories 
naturally offer no details concerting die matter, a not surprising fact 
given Wei's later role as model minister under Tai-tsnng and the 
general disposition of biographers to treat worthy subjects in die 1 >esi 
possible light. Instead, they resort 10 euphemism and merely note that 
Wd "saw that the merit of the Prince ofCli’in was great and secretly 
advised the crown prince to make plum; at an early rime ,,JSIJ 

Ite appears that even Kao^isu did not know for certain how closely 
Wei was connected with C;ljierj<)j'en.L?^ auf:riti^ Sbili-ium. 

In the sixth month of 62+ thr emperor (eft the capital in c harge of the 
crown prince and journeyed to his summer palace, about ninety miles 
north of Ch'ang-an. in the company ofShbj-min and Yuamclii. Soon 
afterward he wai informed that Quench Yng'a subordinate* Yang Wen- 
kan, was ratring troops on thr crtiwii prince's behalf to send to GVang- 
an* presumably for use against Shin-min. When Kao-ten summoned 
Yang, the latter was frightened into revolting and was br-ltraded by 
his own troops thr following month*** Instrad of punishing the crowii 
prince, Kaotsu took out his wrath on Chirn-chYngs adviser^ ordering 
that they, including Wei Cheng and Wang Kuei, be seized and put 
to death aui hn anger soon cooled. and Wang Kud arid another 
of Chir.n^hYngY advisers* Wri Ting* were instead exiled to a p»ii- 
(emial region in southwestern China (modem Hriksujg province). 
Oddly enough. Wet Cheng escaped with only the loss of his office; tile 
evidence linking him with the plot against Shitwiiiu was apparently 
insufficient. It is said that when Wtrii incredulous about his good 
fortune, inquired of fdlow officials why he alone had been spared 
banishment, they were as bewildered as hr and merely attributed it to 
tin- will of Heaven J* 1 

SehokiT!? have long debated over which of the two brothers* Chicn- 
cb'eng or Shih-ntin. Kaotsu really favored. Those who claim that the 
emperor wanted Shill-mirt to succeed him point to traditional accounts 
»/JJ? rf.lt>. 
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that state that as early as the Taiyuan uprising Kao-tsti offered the 
throne to Shill-miti, who declined.and that later, at the time of Yang 
Wctt-kjm’s revolt. the emperur once again promised the ill rone to 
Shih-mm. only to gn back oil hL\ word a diort tune later*** Still other 
scholars claim that Kao-isu consistently supported Chtcn-cJi’eng 
against Shili-miu/ 1 ' 1 and that the Standard History accounts of Kno¬ 
ts u*s desire to change the succession in favor of Shih-min arc mere 
fabrication;, the result of T’ai-tsung's emendation of the historical 
records,* 5 

On balance, the evidence points to the conclusion that after a pro¬ 
longed period ol vacillation, Kao-un was eventually woti over to the 
side of his eldest son—primarily by die machinations of members of 
his own lurem and a lew high plated officials, notably Feng Te-i—and 
mu am rd there till the Hs&au-wu Gate incident, Significantly, the 
emperor did not punish Chien-eh'eng for his implication in the Yang 
Wm-kati affair, but simply punished his advisers. Later* K-io-t.su. told 
that Shib-ntJii w as talking as if he would soon become emperor, swiftly 
summoned him to the palace and there angrily reprimanded him, 
saying. “Any emperor naturally has ihr Mandate of Heaven. It cannot 
be -sought by cleverness or strength. How urgently you arc seeking ii!“ m 
Moreover, Kao-tsti made m» effort to counter die moves being made by 
Chicn-di’eng and Yuan-chi CO reduce the sisir of, and thereby substan¬ 
tially weaken, Shili-min’s staff, while at the same time increasing their 
own military power in ihr capital by such means as the Ch'ang-iin 
t roops The two brothers arranged, with Kao-tsu s assent, to have 
Fang Hsiiau-ting and "i u Ju-hui, two of Shih-min s |tey advisers, dis¬ 
missed from bis Nervier .* 7 They hired assassins to execute Shih-miii's 
general Yu-ch'ih Ching-te and, having failed in this effort, subsequently 
slandered him in front of the emperor. The general was saved from 
execution only through Shih-min’s last-minute intervention.** When 
the Fasi cm Turks invaded the border in fi26 t K mo- tan, at the suggestion 
of Ghien-ch'eng* assigned Yuan-chi to oppose them. Yuan-chi then 
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conscripted some ol Shih-mio's best commanders -ind troops for his 
campaign/® The crown prince and Vtian*chi also offered lavish bribes 
to Shill-mill's officer? in the hope uf turning them against him/* None 
of these Jtrategtma wuj opposed by the emperor, 

Although Fang Hsu ;m-ling and Tu Ju-hui had long urged Shih-min 
to strike a blow against his brothers before it was too laie 1 he had been 
slow to formulate an ofFeniive strategy. But all tfaa changed at the 
beginning of the sixth month of626 when, it is said, Shih-mm discovered 
that his brothers were planning to murder him when (as was the 
custom ) he went to see olT Yuan-chi on his campaign against the Eastern 
Turks. Resolving to kill them first. Shill-mm quickly summoned Fang 
and Tu, disguised m Taoisi priests, to his camp in the capital to aid 
him in making plan*. He also bribed CIriimg Ho T the officer in charge 
of the central gate in thr northern wall of Gh’ang-an, called the Hsuiin- 
wu G;Ur H into following his orders. 71 

By the fourth day of the sixth month, the plans which had bees 
painstakingly worked out by Fang, Tu, Clhang**un Wu-chi, Yii-ch h ih 
Chiiig-te, and Hon Chun-chi were complete Before dawn on this day 
Shih-min led several of his mast trusted followers to the Hsuan-w-u Gate, 
which was now under Ins control-™ At the same time, he ■icm another 
group of men, including criminals who had been released from the 
jails for just this purpose, to gamnun the Faugdin Gate, aba located 
in the north wall of QYangwt, just west of the palace city.^ It wad in 
the immediate vicinity of the Haiian-wu Gate that Shih-mUi and hit 
mm am bushed and killed both Chien-chYug and Yilamchi while the 
latter wm on thrirway to an audience with Kao^tsti As was expected, 
die armies of the tw o brothers soon mourned ati offensive on die gate, 
but when the severed head* of their masters sverc exhibited to diem* 
their effort abruptly collapsed. Siuh-mm wsi* now in control of the 
capital. 
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Shortly following the deaths of the two princes, Wei Cheng, who 
since the banishment of Wang Kucs and Wei T'ing was the only one of 
Chien-cheng's advisefs renaming in ihe C apital, WtLS summnnn! into 
Sliifomitk's praence* "Why did yon set my brother and me quarrel- 
ling?* 1 Shih-iTiin demanded of him Wei calmly replied. “If the crown 
prince had earlier followed Cheng’s advice, then hr Would not have 
perished in today s Calamity*** 74 This hits suggested to mo*t Chinese 
commentator that Wei had advised Chien-ch p cng not to provoke 
Shib-mill to violence but that the crown prince had overruled him. 7 * 
Yet considering Wei’s great ambition and the future he had planned 
lor himself upon Chicn-ch'eng’s accession, such an interpretation 
might wdl be mistaken. Wefs reply to Shih-mm was. after all. rather 
ambiguous. It could Just as easily have signified that hi* advice on how 
to deal more effectively with Shifomtn had not been accepted by the 
down prince, thereby h ading to Im death. What is important hcre H at 
any rate* is that for the first time Wei was siriLing the bold arid inde¬ 
pendent stance hr would take lime and time again before Shih-mm 
after rhr latter became rmperor, Whul Shill-min really dm ugh t of 
Wet's reply is not known Wei's Xeu i T*mg Hu /or? biography notes 
simply that Shih-min ^Appreciated Ills frankness and bore him no 
malice >" 7 * 


ArttnMAtm or rut; Ikctdeot 

Three day- after the event* ai the HsOan-wti Gate, $hih-mm w;t? 
proclaimed crow r n prince and took over effective control of the govern- 
merit from lus father. Hi* chief supporters* men like Chang-sun Wuclfo 
Fang Hid anting, Tu ju-hifo and YtMfih Citing te h all movitl into 
key posts in his new household at the Eastern Palace, 

Since ii was now obviously just a short lime before he would replace 
Kao-tsu as emperor* Shih-min needed aEl die men high caliber he 
could recruit to aid him in governing the empire. He also wanted to 
rally behind him the support of all officials", regardless of the candidates 
they had supported for the throne, and so put an cud to prolonged 
political strife at court. Thus, much to the astonishment of practically 
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everyone* Sliih-tnin appointed Wri Cheng to the post of superintendent 
of accounts (rAoit-^AtA <kn-pv) in his homeholdt changing this ihortly 
iflcrwards to remonstrating counselor t hitn-i ia-fu 77 In another 
conciliatory move, Wang Kuri ami Wei Ting were summoned back 
from exile and also made remonstrating counselors.** 

On the dsiy following the slaying of Chien-chicng and Yuan-chi, 
and even several times afterwards, Kao-tsu, at Sluh-min> behest, 
announced arum:? sirs for all the followers of the two brothers. Never- 
thdess, fearing for their lives* former supporter* of the slain princes 
fled in great number* from the capital to their homes on the north¬ 
eastern plain, where, sertiling with anger and worried about thrir file, 
they presented a serious potential danger io Shih-inm and T'atig unity. 
Just a month after appoint mg ’Wei Cheng to office, then, Shita-min 
appointed him as an emissary ro the northeast to reassure hb brothers' 
former comrades that their lives were not in danger, Wri undoubtedly 
welcomed this Alignment as a means of proving hb loyalty to lib new 
master. He vm* furthermore, particularly well triced for* ilic minion: 
lie was himself a iiortheastcrner, lie had previously served die crown 
prim r and wsis therefore presumably acquainted with many ni the 
dissidents, and 1 finally, lie was living proof of ShQt-uiiivs even-handed 
polit y toward his former ciicmies. 

The journey, which was of a few month*’ duration, took Wri at least 
as far su Tsfu prefecture in southern H^pri, some 350 mites cast- 
north case of Ch'ang-an. There he interceded on behalf of two former 
supporters of Chicoand Yilan-dii who, despite the amnesties* 
wrrr bring sail in Custody to the capital by .in ovro:eabu* function- 
Wc know little else about llle mbdon, but the absence of further 
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mention in the sources about discontent in tin- area suggests that Wei 
had achieved his goal. 

By ihc time Wei returned to Ch T ang-an in ilir autumn of 626, Kao- 
tsti had already abdicated and assumed the title "retired rrnpcmr, 11 
and Tai-mxng, Shtli-mitft temple name and rhe name by which we 
will hereafter refer to I dm T hud succeeded to the throne, Although the 
sources indicate dint the transfer nf power wiis entirely voluntary on 
Kao-tsuN part and Followed ancient ritual procedure, given the re¬ 
lationship between father and son prior to the Hsuan-wu Gate incident, 
it is more likely that Tafctsuug compelled Kaotsu to surrender the 
reins of power. 

There was welcome news for Wei upon reaching the capital* Tw¬ 
isting had ennobled him as hsiw-n&n of Chii-lu. fhitn-mu or “haitm of 
a countywas the lowest title in the Tang nobility, carrying with it 
the rank of fifth degree, third class, and income from the luxes of 30U 
families."* It was Lhc first fruit of Weft employment under his new 
muster nod a sign that his position, tor the moment at least, was secure. 

However, Wei vril! owed one U A nbihgation to die past. In the tenth 
month of 62fi Tai-tsimg ordered the rehabilitation of the two brothers 
shun at the Hsiian-WU Gate; although they had previously been stripped 
of all honor s and rank* they were now to lx reburied with posthumous 
tides of nobility' Wei and hi* former colleague on the crown prince's 
sinJT Wang Kuri, thought ft incumbent upon them to petition the 
throne to allow them to accompany Ghiett-ch'cng's funeral cortege to 
the burial die. The emperor granted the request, at the same lime 
ordering all those who had formerly served the two princes to do like¬ 
wise,® 1 Once this painful duty was out of the way* Wri was able to 
turn all cf his attention to the future and to what would be the liuai 
chapter of hts political career. 

Soon Wei would emerge as one of the most prominent and resected 
statesmen in all the empire. Nevertheless, the political road he hud 
travelled had been a difficult one and was already littered with debris 
from his two wrecked careers under Li Mi and Li Chfcn-ch eng. He had 
served both mm to the best of his aliilides in thr mistaken hope that 
cadi would one day become Son of Heaven, but they had been 
defeated in turn, and his own burning ambitions had almost brought 
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him [f> ruin, lr is testimony to Wei’s considerable talents thar he was 
able to survive nil these set barks virtually unscathed. As otic of I us 
eulogists, Lii Wen (772-811tuire observed. Wd had the rare ability 
to “bob upon tin* waters and freely adapt to circumstances" 
fou pwi-t’ung)** that is, to accommodate himself easily to die up and 
dow ns of fortune. Lii might also have added that Wei had the good 
luck rarh iimr to emerge from adversity in an even stronger position 
than before. 
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CHAPTER 4 


T’ai-tsung and the Chen-kuan Bureaucracy 
and Government 


During the thirteen hundred yrstrs that haw elapsed since the end ol 
Chen-kuan, Chinese entrant 1 mature have been tireless in extolling the 
virtues of a period that, much to their sorrow, lias had few equals in 
the long march of Chinese history. Although they have occasionally 
differed in their analyses, most of (hem. I suspect, would agree that 
T’ai-tiling’s reign distinguished itself from a majority of the reigns of his 
predecessors and Ids successors in three important respects. First, China 
was nded by a wise and responsible monarch who, during his first years 
on the throne in any case, embodied a number o) cherished Confucian 
virtues, especially those of humility, frugality, and a willingness to be 
guided by the counsel or his ministers on important matters of slate. 
Second, serving this monarch was a superb group of administratively 
gifted and public-spirited bureaucrats who worked together in great 
harmony and fully -hared with the emperor—Ibr at least a time—the 
burden of making policy. Third, tindier this enlightened leadership 
China was guided to unparalleled triumphs Iwili at home and abroad- 
Tliis chapter briefly examines in turn the key factors contributing to 
the greatness of the Clirn-kuan period: the emperor, his bureaucracy 
(its composition and operation.', and the programs and policies they 
devised and implemented. 

IlMPKROft T'jU-ISUNO 

Even had he not lienetited from the added lustre associated with his 
status as a founding ruler, T'ai-tsung possessed ample personal qualities 
and talent; that by themselves would have assured him a place among 
the epic rulers of China. A youthful twenty-six when he came to power, 
he displayed a sharply inquisitive mind and vast quantities of energy: 
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lit; is said to have ordered officials of the fifth rank and above to sleep 
in shift* Jt tlieir offices in the Departments of the Imperial Secretariat 
and Chancellery *u that he could question ihrtn at any time on matters 
of state or administrative problems, and lo hav e posit'd memorial;, 
from his officials on the walls of his chambers so that he could read 
and ponder them during hit comings and goings or well into the 
night. 1 

We know Utile of the emperor's upbringing and education. His mother, 
nfc Tou. youngr r sister oTSui Yang-tis consort, died sometime before 
the Taiyuan uprising. Thr Li-Tang house, like those of mod of the 
racially mixed northern elite, was inclined toward buddhism, especially 
on the maternal side. Some of T'ai-tsuug's brothers bore Buddhist 
childhood names and one had even served for a time Iwforr his death as 
a Buddhist monk. * .Vs a scion of a house with a strong military tradition, 
T’ai-tsung hud from childhood been schooled in the art of war. When 
still in his teens lie accompanied his father on his military assignment* 
in Shansi, learned tlir ways of the nomadic people* beyond the frontier, 
and hreatnr inured to the hardships of the campaign. He developed 
into a powerful archer and swordsman and a superb horseman—a 
match for any adversary. Although probably not the recipient of a 
Strong liter,try education, once on the throne Yabisung nevertheless 
engaged m those civil pursuits thought to befit a Chinese monarch- lie 
wrote poetry and gained a substantial reputation as a calligrapher 1 
All this, though, did little to soften an imperial bearing bom of long and 
arduous military training. He was easily provoked, at which times his 
facr would turn purple with rage, inspiring Tear and trepidation in all 
who were by hts side. 

Having been a military man for so much of his life, the emperor 
prized most in men thr quality of unswerving loyalty, following tlir 
Hsuan-wu Cate incident, T’ai-lsung pardoned those commanders in 
the retinues of the crown prince and Li Yimn-dn who led troops to 
attack his own forces on the grounds that they had faithfully served their 
superiors.* He decreed early in bis reign that servant; who informed on 
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their masters would be executed. 1 I Ic developed a morbid prcocciipa- 
tiort with the assassin alum of Sui Y-mg-ti and on numerous occasions 
attacked those responsible for his death, charging them with the crime 
of disloyalty; in die end he had many of them exiled.* On die odier bind, 
as we have already seen, he was more than willing to employ those 
who had served dicir miistm faithfully, even when these masters had 
previously been his own sworn enemies. 

For his time, T a i-(sung appears to have been remarkably free of 
superstition. Shortly after taking the throne, when officials from various 
parts of the empire began reporting lucky and unlucky omens to him, 
he retorted that whether tin- dynasty prospered or declined depended on 
the quality of government ami on the actions i>r men, not on mrjr 
portents. 1 Later, he ordered the elaborate capping ceremonies ior his 
son, the crown prince Ch*eng»ch'icFi, to be held at a time when it 
would not interfere with agTiruItur.il labor, although this date, hr was 
advised, was inauspicious. 4 He even ridiculed previous sovereigns for 
believing sorcerers who had promised to prolong their lives with magic 
potions.* But even this enlightened attitude was only relative. On the 
eve of the Hsdati-vm Gate incident, for esample, 'Pai-tsimg summoned 
a diviner to practice acapulimancy in order to predict the success or 
failure of his sc hr me against his brother*. J0 and late in his life, alter 
suffering a prolonged illness, it is said that he began taking longevity 
potions made by an Indian magician that may actually have hastened 
hit death, 11 

Perhaps one of the most talient aspects of the emperor’* personality 
was his concern with the historical image he would bequeath to posterity. 
Chapter l treats T ui-tsung s efforts to alter the historical narratives 
concerning the founding or the dynasty and the tfelian-wu Gale 
incident to w ipr away the odium of fratricide and imperial usurpation, 
Few Chinese monarch* have been oblivious of the court scribes at 
their side who recorded their every word and deed for the perusal u! 
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future gr n r rat ions t but T*ai-lxung scrim lu have hern mote conation* 
than most that he wm an actor on a stage, that hh speeches and gestures 
were being written down for all lime, and that Ills total performance 
would he rated by the Cotvfudan critii -historians of a succeding 
dynasty who would compile the official history of his house Hr thus 
developed into a shrewd and anftil manipulator ofhis public image. 
It is for this reason that we occasionally receive die impression that the 
rmpriw^ behavior and iprtchrs were conditioned less by his own 
personal convictions than by his for his audience of officials and 

scribes and by libs goal of enhancing his place in history. 

How dac are we to explain, to take one particularly vivid example, 
the histrionics Tat-tating exhibited in the year 62fJ upon the arrival 
of large swarms of locusts in the capital district? The emperor passed 
through the Hsuan-wu Gate and traversed die Forbidden Park (VAju- 
ytiGii) to inspect penionjaily the damage they had caused. Picking up a 
handful of the insects* he loudly cursed them* crying; lB The people 
regard grain the same as life itself, yet you devour it. Better that you 
devour my own lung* and bowdsf 1 Hr then raised his hand and 
about io cat them but w;is restrained by his attendants, who warned 
that he might become ill. ‘‘Since We will suffer this calamity for the 
lake of the people/' lie majestically replied, how cau Wc avoid Illness!" 
So saying* hr calmly swallowed them/* 

T*ai*tsling's concern for bis image may also haw contributed to the 
adoption, early in his reign, of a bumble mien before Ms subordinates. 
Year* of military training as a youth, he frequently explained, had 
ill-prepared him for the arduous talks lie now faced as ruler* and he 
had much to learn. He once remarked; 

When Wc were young and fund of archery, Wc obtained ten card lent 
bows and thought none could be better. Recently. We showed them to a 
bmvmaker, who said: "Ml are of pu^r quality/ 1 When We asked the 
reason, he replied; "Thr he*ro of the wkkJ ire not uraighi. so ihdr arteries 
and vriiu are all bod, Although die bows are strong, when you shoot the 
arrow* they will not lly true ■/* We Ircgan to realize that Wc were not yet 
clever at di criminal ing. We pari bed the empire with bow* and arrows but 
Our undemanding even of thr^e was still insufficient, How much the less can 
Wc know everything concerning the affair? of the empire! 13 
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Hie emperor thus often pf^rd as a a indent before lib own officials, 
earnestly seeking Ehrir criricbm and Counsel, 

Such humility naturally delighted the Con Curiam of the court* as 
did the emperor*! frequent declaration^ particularly during his fust 
years on ihi throne, that hr would curtail large public works projects 
and other expenditures in order to reduce the corvtft and tax burdens 
of his people, A lew months alter assuming power T’ai-tsung must 
have warmed the cockles of even dir most critical of Cunfuriun hearts 
with the following speeds; 

The ruler depends on ihr state and the state depends on the people. 0p» 
pt rssing the people to make them serve ihe ruler is tike cutting one’s flesh eo 
nil onds stomach. Thr stomach is filled but the l>ody ii injured: the ruler is 
made wealthy but the state is destroyed Therdfdre ( when calamity strikes the 
ruler it comes not from ouuide but always from within himself If lie desire* 
grandeur, ihrn expenditure 1 * tmial be increased: if ex pen dim re* arr increased, 
then uxa must l>e made heavier: if taxes arc made heavier, then the people 
become resentful; if the people became rrsrnifuJ, Ihrn thr *HUe is in danger, 
if the state is in danger, then thr ruler it lost. I often think of'lliis and thus do 
nut dare indulge my dcsircsJ* 

As ihc following; chapters wil 1 reveal, however, once state power had 
been consolidated and ihr boundaries of Clrfna broadly ext ended, Tai- 
tsung, too, fell victim to thr seduction of grand tmpemmi: Ins earlier 
modesty gradually gave way to a swaggering arrogance and he became 
far less disposed to seek the frank counsel of his subordinates; at the 
^amc time, hi* initial policy of fragility and rwrictiom on carvtc was 
replaced by a morr expansive program erf palace construct ion and 
renovation, Such a mm of events greatly dismayed the Ckmfiicians of 
his court, not like least among them Wei Cheng. 

The Composition of 'Fai-tsuhg's Bureaucrat 

One of the great sources of Tahtsung's strength during hb reign was 
the superior quality of ihr bureaucracy gathered under his leadership. 
Gradually, he dismissed most of those men who had served his. fit her 
and replaced them with men of his own choosing. Age may partly 
have been it consideration Jiere^* for Kao-tsii 1 ' key officials were ofliis 
own generation and probably seemed too overbearing and stuffy for 
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the new emperor. Unlike his father, who had emphasized family 
rchukuuhips and prUnrraird* of loyal (erviceas rritmufor appointfflcflt 
ta high-level posts in Ihs admitmirutfou. Tai-tatmg generally searched 
for thr bent men for each office regardless of background. Hr once 
wrote: 

"J'hr rnlighienrd ruler employs men in the manner nfa ikilk-d i arpmier If 
the wood \% itniighl he tut* it a shaft for a t an; if i t I*crooked he it as a 
wheel. I fit h long he uses it A3 a roof-brain: if it n shun he u*n it as a rafter 
No matter whether crooked or straight, htfigar ihnri, each ha* ^nui'thing that 
can lw iiiilixcd, The enlightened mice's employment of men is also like thh 
I'roin the man he takes his plan*; Eriuii *hr imp Id man hr sake* lia^ 
strength; from the brave man hr takes hia courage: from dir coward he t ate 
I its caution. No mutter whether wise, stupid, brave, or cowardly, each tun Ur 
employed [according to his abiliiir-^] L Therefore* the skilled carpenter has no 
rejected mhicruik and the enlightened ruler lui* nb rejecini OtfliciahJ* 

The emprroi \ seketimi of Wei Cheng. Wang Kuri, and Wei T r ing b all 
former advhrr* tr« Crown Prince ChirtMhVng, ecu a inly seems to have 
exemplified these principles. Indeed* veterans of the Prince of Ch*vn 
Office were soon complaining that former members of thr staffi ol 
Clucn-rifmg and YOan-chi bad often received appointment* prior 
to ihcimctvrs in thr new arimmistriitinri. 17 Ncverthrlcsft, thmc who 
had served T'ai-mmg in the various organs lie controlled during Wu- 
tn went on to confttiUUe a majority of Ids high-level officials during 
Chetv-kuan, 

There were a number of other ways in which T T ai-o?ungT bureau¬ 
cracy differed from his lathcris. First, as a result of his more liberal 
recruitment poliric* he reduced die number of relative? of the imperial 
family at the top level oTgpVcrnmeni. S runnel, likely a* a direct mull 
of these same recruitment policies, during Uheiv-kuan merit ratlin 
than pedigree became an increasingly important requirement for 
entrance into thr I ureaucratk tanks. During the Suj dynasty all of thr 
eighteen officials occupying die jxists of heads of the Three Departments 
had been the sons or grandsons of officials. But although this figure 
remained stable during Wu-le, by Chen-buan limes it had declined to 
eighty-right percent. Similarly* during the Sui, rigiiiy-mnr pcrctnl of 

irrang Tai-tfune. Ti-Jw [I'Ean fix 431 Emperor] ( 64 B; ed., Shjtmttai- 
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the presidents \\lumg-ilm | of (he Six Boards had fathers ms cl/or grand¬ 
father* in officialdom. This figure decreased tu around eighty-two 
percent tim ing Ww-te and even mor» sharply to .limit seventy-three 
percent during Chrn-fcuaii, In a much larger sampling of one hundred 
and five early T'aug tiffin.its filling the posts of left and right vice- 
presidents and assist, tuts to the led and right vice "president* >hang-shu 
ts<b and jw-eAVflg; of the Department r>l AfSaifs of State, as well .tv 
dime of the two presidents of the Departments of the Imperial Sec¬ 
retarial and Chancellery, and those of llic presidents and vice-presidents 
' thihJmz: of tin- Six Boards—4he mu-i important executive and admin¬ 
istrative posts in flic bureaucracy 1 * wo find that during Wu-tc 
almost ninety-two percent of this group had direct ancestors m official¬ 
dom, hut that dus figure dropped (0 unly slightly more than seventy* 
two percent during Chen-kuan. Set Appendix I, Tables A, B, and C,] 
Since a large majority of Chcn-kuan bureaucrats wen-still descendants 
of officials, Tw-ttung'* accesifon by «o meam propelled a new ruling 
class into power. But it in apparent that long before the so-called 
triumph of rhe examination xystem during the reign of Empress Wu 
(6B4-7Q5), on increasing number of officials without strong official 
family backgrounds were moving into positions of importance in the 
T'.mg bureaucracy 

In one respect, ,u least, T’ai-tsung's i ecruitraent policies served in 
continue a trend begun by his father. During the Western Wei (535—51), 
Northern Chou (557-81 ), and Sut dynasties / 589-618), political power 
in China had been concentrated in the hands of officials whose native 
places ptn-kum) were located in what was then northwestern China, 
modern Shrub and Kansu provinces, During the Stii dynasty, for 
example, dighth more than -idverity-1 w o percent uJ the heads of die 
Three Departments find native places in the north west. However, by 
Wti-If this figure had plummeted to a mere forty percent and during 
Chcn-kuan even further to Jess than thirty percent. A similar but less 
marked shift away from the nonhwest also took place in the native 
places urthe presidents of the Six Boards from Sui to early T'anp. (Sec 
Appendix I, Tables D and E.j Of Tai-tsung's twenty-one chief 
ministers, moreover, only seven ,33,1+ percent were from the north¬ 
west.™ Thus, it can be seen that by the Chcn-kuan cm the geographical 
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center of graviiy in the highest ranks of the Fang civil Ijureaurracv 
had noticeably shifted away from the imi'iiiwrei. 10 lliis change also 
com merit'd dendn earlier than the reign of Bmprts Wu. when 
many scholars believe the shift lint occurred as the result other ardent 
patronage of the examination system, which allegedly decreased the 
power of the entrenched northwestern aristocracy while opening a new 
avenue to officialdom for the literati of the non I least cm plain and the 
south. * f 

The shift away from the northwest for tin* native places of high- 
ranking official- in the T'ang bureaucracy wa.% rr luted in large part to 
the nature of the T'ang conquest of the empire, which was, n might he 
argued, essentially a double seizure of the Chinese throne from itrong- 
holds located in the non beast, finl by Kno-tsti from I'aiynan in 618 
and then again byT’oi-tsung from Loyaingin 626. As we have previously 
seen, many officials in Kao-Uu’s military organization tn Taiyuan, llir 
Administration of the Grand General, wcr* from Taiyuan and its im¬ 
mediate vicinity or from areas on ihr northeastern plain- These officials 
subsequently formed the nucleus of the Wu-tt civil bureaucracy \V C 
have also seen that during the Founding period of llir dynasty and Wo¬ 
le, T''.li-tsung recruited a large number of officials first from the Taiyuan 
region 3ru! then from the northeastern plain, especially during Ids 
riimpaigns of 621 against Ton Cliitu-le and Wang Shih-tlfung. 
Eventually, T'ai-isungS owtl military headquarters was established on 
the north eastern plain at laming, A considerable proportion of T‘ai- 
tiling'* followers were thus non-north westerners, and when they entered 
the highest ranks of the Chen-kuan bureaucracy Inflowing his accession, 
fhe> diuniatirally altered the rutin of northwestern to other dements in 
die government, 

Wei Cheng's background was, in many respects, typical of that of 
high-level officials serving in the Chen-kuan bureaucracy. Hi* native 
place was on the northeastern plain, and both his father and grand- 

j Anitacncy nf the Enrtr Tj»n*J, ftrttrti ipik* (The ttacfimg nfHkwry}, H (May. t«6>, 
41, gi¥ti J li*u« 'if tiMtmv-ais. ditef miimmi, bfVhtUn nine wrrr from the northwnM, 

~°On ihn prim. mho TiTol diiiikf^mirti* Sfr-T'ojf jubul ) Kut^rv *4 iIm; Shi and T 'atig 
DynaillFt), (frfcmg fe W?)i p. IB1* and ifeeaiHEEiyvmiy written "Ktun ytl Sd-T'aiig ibib 
ytilfCfcfal chunif n 1 Lo ] i -1 ltti Wfflil’f | A 'ITuror e [jcni m ihc j^tudy cfSuj and T’aiiatf 

Hbiirfy], (|!l% tin, m* p. 3&. 
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faihor had scrv i d in the provincial bureaucracy Ainu, like many of Ids 
colic agues. Wei possessed a previous history of official service prior lO 
joining the Tang, But just what place did Wei Cheng occupy in relation 
to his colleagues in the early Tang power structured 

Contrary to jyipiilar belief, Wei was neither the m<isi influential nor 
tlu most trusted of Tai-lsiing’s officials, Rather, these relationships 
were reserved for the rittperor’s “meritorious official/ Luug-tk'tn) or 
“patriotic officials’ 1 hstin-ck'm\, men who had stood by him through 
every vicissitude in Ids career, had substantially aided hU rise to power, 
and had, in turn, won Ids undying gratitude and trust.— The most 
prominent among these was Chang-sun Wu-chi d, 659.■, ja elder 
brother of T’ai-tsung’s consort, who had been close to tin - emperor since 
their youth and li ad occupied a prominent place on [ ’ai-tsung s staff 
beginning with the Taiyuan uprising. I -a ter. hr helped mastermind 
Tai-tsung’s coutilerstrategy against his two brothers and was part of 
the group positioned at I In: HsfUui-WU Gale when they were slain. At 
thr beginning of Chen-kuau he became right vice-president of the 
Department of Affair* of State, >mr of lh<- most powerful posts in the 
administration. Although removed from this office in S2ft niter a charge 
against him that he wielded excessive power, lie was allowed to retain 
his high rank. After 633 he served in tin* prestigious but largely honorary 
posts uf director of public works [ssu-k’ung) and director «l instruction 
Vi when - lie continued bis role as a dose adviser to the throne. 
Second only to Oytog-iim Wu-chi a* T’aMsung’s most trusted coun¬ 
selor were Fang Hstianding 1576-648}** and lu Ju-hiii ! 585-6.10) , lJ 
two more “meritorious officials/' Fang, a former Sui official, joined 
Tai-tsung's retinue soon after the Taiyuan uprising and remained in 
his service all during the Wu-te period. When Tai-isnng ascended the 
throne. Fang was made a president of the Department of the Imperial 
Secretariat and later the left vice-president of the Department of Affairs 
of State. Tu Jii-hui, another Sui official, abandoned his post after a 
short w hile and joined T'ai-tsung’s Frincc ol'Ch'in Office following the 

**Tmr tm±tu euiifllulrd kU ^mcifiorfeKH a* duke* &nd fum«licrt iben* wiik fbc 
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fall of 1 'a-hsmg-chVnp, Early in Chetwkimi he served as president of 
die Board of War. In 629 he was promoted to right sice-president m 
dir Department of Affair* of State, where Fang served as his colleague. 
The two were viiprrh admmsMration and act the tom- of sober, efficient, 
and iaiT government with which their names have hri omr synonymous 
ip. Chinese Jus lory Unfortunately, Tu*s death in fdO from an illness 
cut vhon a promising career. Fang. however, continued left vice* 
presidmi for a total of thirteen years—the longest trtmrc in a single 
office of any of Ta)-tsung v # chief minis ten—and remained at the 
emperor's tide uniiS his death in *HB. >iol only was Fang a fine adminis¬ 
tratrix hr also appears to have been an eminently likable person who 
made few cncrnb at conn ; he was devoid of envy, careful when giving 
orders not to offend $iit*ordinates, and. above all. diplomatic When 
Tai-tiung once asked what opinion Fang had of an official the emperor 
had recently appointed to high office, lie was told thai Fang, who 
evidently thought litde of the new appointee, had commented on die 
fineness of hh beard but had added nothing further. 

Reuionausn ano Faction At jm 

"Fang and Tu." as die Chinese fondly refer to diem, iraditkniaJly 
base been viewed as the embodiment of the immrnsr esprit dr l urps 
siiid to have charaetermed T F ai^tmng T $ burtaLuracy, Vn, like lu 
counterpart! in other timet and places, this bureaucracy was susceptible 
to the tension*, strains, and even outright conflicts that form an integral 
part of the political process everywhere. A Humberof approaches have 
l>eeti adopted to explain die bask of early Tang political strife Marxist 
hbiorutns have < mphasUed the class struggle as a primary cause and 
have laboriously attempted, with bide iuccrvi, tn determine which 
major poEiika! figures including riHpcratV! were rr present at ive-- of 
which clasps during thr pmod. 1. With h-w exceptions, their con- 
elusions have been influenced more by the dictates of ideology Uiati by 
scholarly acumen. 

l hr pmlndr Ctn4 ankta by W u Uir *nd Yti*» Yinff-kuing, tVr OiVii^baii, 
aikI dir amiiLimrnuiv fMjhtiilml ATurLf "Kimivyu," ail sr. tmur* *r\ U . rA^ jnwAiH; aim 
Wu Che. "Luii Tinff-ui th 1 l’ijMjf-cfcrl) rJurb-chi n4-l*l iLPUnchruy yu, cfcieh-chi 

hn^theng" 1 [dm Ikmftkt antf TnteH&I Coeftici within tJir Ku]io* CJaai ^ EaiIv 

Tanff llynaf(y), Ilun rWk* i I h pp. \f> 51 1 Yin* Kuo4 p “Lodi-lna 'Chrji-kiiui 
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11 ic most widely accepted theories by non-Marxist scholars arc those 
of ChVii Yin-k'o and Ku Qhi-kuang, both of whom stress the rolr 
played by geography in engendering political tensions and factionalism 
a| thr e arly Tang court- s? According in ChVn t political pown during 
the early Tang wst* contested by two rival regional “bloc'- * Thr finit, 
the northwestern or Kuandwng bloc Kum-font: cfii-t*uan}< to which the 
imperial LLTang house belonged, wa* centered on the capital and jhe 
region comprising modem Shensi and Kamu provinces; it was coin- 
prised of the descendants of aristocratic families that had controlled 
power in China .since tlir Western Wei, Northern Chou, and Sul 
dynasties. The second, or Shau-tufig bloc Shan-tung chi-4*tumK was 
centered on the northeastern plain in the region casi oi'thr TaKhang 
mountains [thus, sfmn-fun£)> comprising eastern Shansi, Honan, Hopei, 
and Shantung provinces; members of this bloc were predominantly 
literati of modest backgrounds, many of whom had entered officialdom 
via the examination system. 

Ku. whole research deals primarily with Ho-pci toe whose T ang 
boundaries did not markedly differ from those of the modern province 
of the same name), suggests that from the very beginning of the Tang 
the imperial house practiced a conscious policy of discrimination 
against thr Hopei region, evidenced intaii notably by Tai^tsung's 
failure io provide for i u defense by neglecting tn garrison it with troops 
during his reorganization and expansion of the militia syste m As a 
result, Ku maintains Hopei which during most of the second half of 
die shtth century had bmi die heartland of thr Northern Ch’i dynasty, 
proud pabdin of Chinese culture in the "barbarian 11 North—gradually 
became alienated from die rest of the empire. As Ku points mil, both 
Kao-trill and Tui-Huug, especially the latter, Jiad good reason io fear 
thr people of the northeastern plain. First, the nortbeast[omen had held 
out the longest and had offered the fiercest armed resistance trr T'ang 
authority during dir war* of internal pacification earlv in die dynasty. 
Second, they were easily rxcited to retell inn, c.g** thr rebellion of Liu 
HciTa in die wake of the execution by the Tang of Liu** superior 


^Ctt^n Ym-JFOk M Uii cfadi 1 j VVu. Wei V*ng him-yin thi-i'u^a 11 |Tbc U, Wu, 
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and KaoNtsui^i rival contender for ihc Mandate, Ton Chien-tc, Third, 
many of the ccmfedctntes of "FnUtsung 1 ? slain brothers wer e nor lit- 
easterners who, following the Hmian-wu Gate incident, fled Irack to their 
homes in the region and represented a potential disruptive force to the 
new regime As we have seen, it was for this very reason that Pai-tiung 
deputed Wei Cheng to journey to southern Hopei to soothe the dis¬ 
sidents. 

Yet a further indication, Ku maintains, of Tsu-ctung*$ antipathy 
toward ihc north eastern plain was the attitude the emperor adopted 
toward certain northeastern aristocratic Uncages —collectively knowm 
as the ssu*hiing (or “four [cgtqpdriib of] wm«"}—a matter to which 
we niLtfi! devote some at tent ton „ however briiT During the IVriiMj of 
Disunion. members if the sm-^hsing had in considerable numbers 
occupied t hr most powerful officer in the land and had obtained for 
their clans exalted reputations on a national level Bv early T*ang times 
the jiit-Affttf were no longer represented in any great number at the 
uppermost levels of the bureaucracy. But their punctilious uue of Con- 
fucian etiquette and ceremony in all its nuances and their policy of 
endogamous marriage alliances had done much to perpetuate, at least 
on a regional level dir enormous prestige and influence they had 
enjoyed in their heyday, allowing them to spurn marriage offers from 
even the imperial LhTang house, which they regarded with ilUccm- 
realcd disdain as a relative parvenu 

In 632 T'ai-t*tmg s who h *aid to Itave become incensed over the 
arrogant boavting of the Sw-hsing and ihc exorbitant betrothal gifts 
they were demanding for granting outsiders, the privilege of marrying 
with them, ordered a survey of die social iuttu of all the dans in the 
empire. Doubtless* the emperor hoped that because few memljcrs of the 
ssu*ksvfg were serving in his bureaucracy or had served in hi$ father's* 
their social status would have in thr meantime declined precipitously. 
Such wai not tftc rave, however. When the survey was completed anti 
presented to thr thtone in 638, aid all thr clans nf thr empire wrrr 
divided into nine- grades on the basis of the soda! pmdgc they enjoyed, 
tile Ts'ui of Ch'mg-tto—one of the ssu-fising — wits ranked among the 
firvt grade dans while thr imperial hi-T'ang clan found itself relegated 
to the status of a third grade clan, a reminder that social prestige, at 
leasi early m the Pang, was not simply a function of bureaucratic 
power. Enraged by thewr findings, ’Pai-tsung promptly instructed hU 
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officials to alter the work. In the final version of the survey, published 
with the title Compendium of Clans f Shi h-ten thih) later the same year, 
tin? TYui elan had been demoted to the third grade while the imperial 
family and ihe house* of the emperor's mother and consort had been 
magically elevated to the first and second grades, respectively,** 

T*ai«tsu rig’s attempt to enhance the social position of the imperial 
house at die expense of dir Mu^hiing appears on ihr whole to have been 
unsuccessful. That thcTs'ui clan had achieved the highest grade in the 
original version of the Compendium of Clans,, even though it exercised 
practically no direct influence at the early Tang court, was a sign that 
its prestige could not lie tarnished by a relatively short period of political 
inactivity at the highest Jevd. Conversely* the social position of the 
imperial house had abo not increased radically after such a short 
period as the ruling power T.ibtsurig'a failure m legislate *odal staius 
by imptria] fiat is attested to b\ the fact that even after the Compendium 
of (Ham was published, three of his most eminent ministers—Fang 
Ksiian-lmg, Li Shili-ebi, and Wei Ciieng himself all ardently vuught 
and cornu mm at nd marriages with m-hiing dans. These marriage 
alliances. it is saidi served to perpetuate the reputations of the clam and 
to nullify whatever small gsim the emperor had achieved by altering 
tlir survey ^ 

Tat-dung's emendation of the Compendium of Clans was clearly a blow 
aimed at the entrenched aristocratic lineages of die northeastern plain 

ll KanaiivES flT the tomplfution uf ihe Chai-kuaii i^mpf/uisnm 7 /CUv y n ft foimd in C&C1 
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and nti effort to bring thr political status and social status of early fang 
power groups more nearly into alignment; it a difficult, however, to 
agree with Ku Cht-knang that it was a reflection of the emperor’s 
discriminatory altitude inward the entire region, 30 Rather, as we have 
seen, both the first and second T ang emperors were very much beholden 
to the great plain east of (he Thing Pass, a region from which so 
many of their own staunchest supporters had been recruited, T'ai- 
tsung’s political fortunes, particularly, weir intimately bound up with 
the northeastern plain, where during much of Wu-tc his military 
li rad quarters was located, .uni witii the so-caJJcd Shan-tUng military 
elite \Stuahtu»g whose strong assistance he had received on 

the eve of the Hsiiuti-wn Gate incident. Indeed, in 626, when Kao-tsu, 
in an effort 10 keep his feuding sons physically separated as much as 
possible, made plans to return T'at-tnuig to his headquarters at Lov.uig. 
Iiutidmb of mile* from the capita], the crown prince and Yuan-chi 
were quick to complain that "The Prim e of Chain's associates are all 
Shan-tung people,” and that if lie were allowed to proceed to Lovaug 
he would never return to Ch'aug-ati ,*> It is, perhaps, not entirely 
coincidental that Cldang Ho, commander of the guards at the Hsii.m- 
wu Gate, whose Intying by T'ai-tsuog enabled him IO obtain a great 
victory over his brothers, wait also a north easterner. ,s 

Mini Jutt-jun’s recent study on political tensions ai the early T’ang 
court similarly stresses the rale played by geography, bm Mou seeks to 
explain these tensions in terms of altitudinal differences arising not 
between northeastern its and nor Ui westerners hut between imrthrmm 
ami Southerners, the legacy, he believes, of centuries of political and 
cultural division lie twee n North and Soul 1 1 China during the Period 
of Disunion.** 

Whatever analytical framework one choose* to adopt to examine the 

••Oil ih» point, 4iiiL<jLg (Jihm. ti‘«n Ym4‘&, Hun-vm efai.iWt," M-Sl; Mnuui 
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c:id) T'ang power uruemre* it is iti Jeasi dear thstc bath K&o-mi anti 
T'ai-Uuug were keenly aware of the potential role geography could 
Ij1.lv in lire formation of political blocs or factions fitful and therefore 
acted in a rather even-handed manner toward representatives or all 
the geographical regions at their courts. Thu was, naturally, a prudent 
policy based on their overriding: need to consolidate their power bases 
and to reward men of varied geographical backgrounds who had 
ligun d prominently in ibrir rise to power. A good illustration of both 
emperors' attitudes toward the various regions t* provided by ilvti 
geographically diverse appointments to paired posts in the central 
bureaucracy - those of the left and right vice-presidents of the Depart¬ 
ment of Affairs of State and of the two presidents in each of the Depart¬ 
ments of the Imperial Secretarial and Chancellery which all during 
the period G1S—19 tended to Iwr "balanced’’ geographically among 
representatives of the northwest, northeast, and south. On die whole, 
however, there is little evidence to support the view that during the 
early Tang the geographical origins of officials actually served to 
determine thrir political behavior. If we examine, for instance. Lhe 
way in which officials responded to a wide range of political i is ties at 
the Ghcn-kuan court, we find that men from allegedly opposing Kuan- 
lung and Slum-lung blocs, as well as northerners and southerners, 
routinely joined on die ■Liine side of an issue to oppose member; of thrir 
own blocs or regions on the other side. Perhaps even mare important, 
members of opposing blocs and regions frequently recommended nm- 
another u> the emperor lor both employment iuid promotion. All this 
suggests that political relations between official* of opposing blurs 
and regions were more often characterized by cooperation than by 
hostility Configurations of power at the early fang court cannot, then, 
be understood simply in terms of geography ,** 

Factionalism, when it did occur during the early Tang, was most 
often related to the problem of the succession. Prior to the Hsiian-wu 
Gate incident, tor example, the court was split between the supporters 
of Crown Prince Chien-ch'eng and Li Ydan-chi on the one ndr and 
Shih-min on the other. As we shall see in chapter 7, the court was once 
again rent asunder m b43 by the rivalry generated among Uircc of T’ai- 
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tsimg's WUs, Crown Prince CliVng-ch'irn, Li Tai, and Li Chih, and 
their respective supporters. Significantly, however, each of the candi¬ 
dates in both these succession struggles was siipported by officials of 
varying backgrounds. 

A major figure in the succession dispute of 643 was the emperor's 
brother-m-faw. Chaug-suu Wu-clii. who, as we bas e alreadv observed, 
was tin fjic .t powerful Chen-kuan official. At a crucial moment in this 
dispute, Chwtg-JUii Wu-dit persuaded T’af-tsuiig not to withdraw lii.s 
support of Li Chih in (astir of another of his sons, thereby allowing 
Chih to succeed as the third fang emperor, known posthumously as 
Kai>t*ung, K jii-Lsung s weak nets, evidenced most conspicuously after 
the rise Up power of his wife, Empress Wq, may well have commended 
him to Chang-sun Wu-chi, who probably hoped to perpetuate his 
fOnsicirr.il ili political influence over a feeble successor to die throned 

Another nipporter of Kjo-tsung, otten cited as having occupied a 
comiminding position in the early Pang power structure, was Li Shih- 
chi (5H-669). formerly the rebel 1 !su Sliih-chi. Early in 6 Ifl Wei Cheng 
persuaded Li to surrender hit extensive territory on the northeastern 
plain to Kao-lsu. Li thereby won ihe gratitude of the Li-T'ang house 
.ind went on to serve it with distinction in a variety of posts, including 
that of president of the Board of War and thief minister. Li, however, 
continued to maintain a strong base of support among the military elite 
lito-chutt) of tile norihciLstrrn plain, and thus constituted a strong 
centrifugal power that could lie turned against the dynasty, 14 During 
all hts years on the throne, Taj-tsung remained chary of Li’s might, 
ctrii devising on hiv deathbed a scheme by which Kao-rsung might 
b‘M for 4 final time Li's loyalty to the throne. Had Li failed the test he 
would have been liquidated, JT 

To what meat men like Chang-*un Wu-chi and Li Shih-chi actually 
«rved .15 ir.ufers of (hainns during tint t >rriod Wei Cheng was in office 
remains unclear. But most evidence points to tile conclusion that prior 
to the succession dispute of 6tt—the year or Wei’s death—factions with 
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identifiable leader* and followers had not ycl emerged at Tai*tsung f s 
court. During this time political alliance* appear to have been ephem¬ 
eral, generated more by individual issues and personal!lies than by any 
individual factors—'geographical or otherwise—productive of sustained 
political cohesion , 31 

Needless to say. however, T'ai-tsung was ever sensitive 10 the threat 
that regionalism and factionalism posed to die stability of his house, II 
Wits for thi> very reason i hat he found in Wei Cheng such a valuable 
servitor. Like bin father before him, T'abtsung was able to utilize Wei, 
a tiorthcastemcr, as a loyal representative of central power to the eli te 
of the northeastern plain, to help convince them that tin? dynasty was 
sensitive to thdr peculiar regional interests and to gain their allegiance, 
or. at the very least., to lessen their disaffection . 1 * 1 Moreover* Wei was so 
staunchly independent in at) matters political and otherwise, that the 
emperor must have tieen convinced that hr would never ally luvmdf 
with any factious at court 

Decision Making 

When conflict did arise in the courer of policies during Chen-kuait, it 
was resolved by a variety of deliberative and dectsion-making bodies. 
On the first and fifteenth day* of each lunar month, all officials of t he 
ninth nmk and above* ihat is, ill! officials "within the current" {lut-nfi), 
met with the emperor in special audience at thr T' ai-chi Half situated 
in the southern portion of the palace city. To the east and west of die 
Pai-chi Hall were two smaller council chambers [shan^k^) r Alter the 
audience—essentially ceremonial in nature—was concluded, the 
emperor retired to one of these council chambers, where soon after- 
wards he would he joined by Ids chief ministers, other designated 
high-ranking officiate, rerun manning officiate {rAwfl-AiMH) charged with 
pointing out errors in their deliberations, and one scribe to make a 
record of tile proceedings . At * Since the meetings in the council chambers 
were *hom of elaborate ceremony, the atmosphere was far more intimate 
than at the preceding large audience^ and die attending officiate could 
speak their minds with relative case 
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The more regular type of audience for all officials of the fifth rank 
and above and certain other t I signaled officials below that rank, such 
:ls remonstrating officials and scribe, was held at the Liang-i Hall, 
located midway along the north-south axis of the palace city directly to 
i hr north of the T’aklii HalJ, These audiences were held daily at dawn 
until 639, after which rime, until the very hist year of Ghcn-kiian, they 
were held Once every three days, 11 II ir meetings iu the count ii chiHii- 
Lers of the Fai-clii Hall and at the Liang-i Hail, especially the former 
because of their relative informality, were Forums of discission and 
debate, many of which are recorded in the Essenttak of Coermnunt of 
tht Cfiin-kuan Period, by Wu Citing, and ,dso in Wang Fang-tli'irjg\ 
Recorded Remom transit of Duke 4>i of Cheng {Wti ilhetifrkung chimin), 
n major source of materials on Wei Cheng,** 

Another important deliberative bod) 1 was tin- council of state at the 
Hall uf Government Affairs \cfwtj>-.ihih t'angl, lot a led during Chcti-kuiin 
in the Department of the Imperial Chancellery . u Meetings here were 
attended by the regular chief ministers; die two vice-presidents of the 
Department or Affairs ol State, the two presidents of the 1 Jr part mem of 
the Imperial Secretariat, and the two presidents of the Dcparmirtu of 
tile imperial Chancellery, In addition, men occupying other posts in 
the central government were from time to time given special titles 
denoting that they too were to attend discussions of the council and thus 
share with the chief ministers in the important task ol formulating 
policy, 44 In this way the reginir was able m obtain llir services in the 
Hail of Government Affairs and elsewhere of officials whose knowledge 
and talents were useful for policy malting but who Mill occupied relatively 
miKlest 11 flier; It also appears to has-- been a method by which the 
rmpnm could circumvent the power of his highest official by ap¬ 
pointing lower-ranking but more congenial men to advisory positions 
of great importance. 
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Still other bodies weir sometimes called upon tu Hid in the resolution 
of political question? Among these were the so-called Eight Scats >fia* 
lso) t combed of the two \ ice-presidents or rhe Department oF Affairs 
of Stale and the presidents of the Six Board*, and ihr so-called On t 
Hundred Officials ipai-kum), composed of the leading members of die 
Three Departments, Sis Boards, and nine Courts, 

Oner a dedrion regarding policy had hern rebelled, the scene usually 
drifted in ihr Department of the Imperial Secretariat, where ihr grand 
secretaries ( ihmg-jhu rhf-jen drifted an imperial edict chm or imperial 
order I tk*ik\ embodying that decision. The draft would then 3 yv sent 
in the emperor for lijji examination and approval. !l "tbr imperial assent 
was received ( the dr ah won Id again be sent to the Secretariat, where 
the grand secretaries would co-sign it and pass it along to the Depart¬ 
ment of ihr Imperial Chancellery tin review . Flic grand secretaries 6 f 
fhr Chancellery {ch^jfuk^chimg} had ihr power of veto and could return 
any drafts oi which they disapproved to the emperor with ?mggesticim feu 
amen dm ei its [f they approved the draft, they would memorialize the 
ih no nr requesting I hat it hr promulgated* The approved draft would 
then be forwarded to the Department of Affairs of State, which would 
assign it io our of us Six Boards for disposition,** Sun Kuo-rung points 
out that nominally no imperial nliti or order had the force oflaw uJilcss 
it had Iwren approved by both ihe Secretariat and Chancellery, and that 
in rhe end even the Dcpanmcni ol Affairs of State might veto an edict 
or order by ignoring its provisions and Liking uo action on it 14 The 
early "Pang was obviously .1 lime when regularly constituted officials 
were, not men rubber stamps of the monarchy but were men who 
actually possessed the power both to make and 10 break policy * 

Naturally, in the last analysis, despite ihe elaborate legislative machin¬ 
ery described above, the firmf arbiter or political power during the 
early Tang was the emperor, whose authority was theoretically absolute 
amt unlimited, Yet, as \w will see in the next chapter, determined and 
obstinate officials like Wri Chrng were on occasion silite io tiiwiul even 
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1 ai-tMing’s expressed will l>y mram ol" the consigning and veto pro¬ 
cedures that were bn ill into the Thret Department system. 

Paon mams ajso Pot.ituEi 

During much of his reign, Tai-uung and his officials concerned 
thermelve, with admi ms native improvements, reorganisation, and 
retbrrn. Early in the dynasty, Kao-tsu bad doubled the number of pre¬ 
fectures in existence during the Sui 190) in order to reward liis many 
supporters with provincial pom. 1 (ms, soon alter mounting the throne, 
liis son embarked upon a program to reduce excessive administrative 
subdivisions by combining prefectures on a wide scale. At ihc same time, 
T'ai-tsung divided all or China proper into ten tao, or “circuits,” which 
w err much Inter to develop into full-fledged provincial administrations. 
Thc u ’ n tao were Lung-yu and Kuan-nei in the northwest; Hotting, 
Hopei, and Honan in thc northeast; Shan-mtn, Hum-nan, and Chico 
nan in central China; and Chiang-nan and Ling-nan in ibr vast region 
south of the Yangtze. No governors were at this time appointed to 
administer the too, but imperial commissioner’' • shik ■ were ient out to 
them from time to time in exceptional circumstances as "trotible- 
shootejs.”* 7 

Hccausc bribery had become a flagrant abuse during his father's 
reign, T'ai-ixung quickly sought means lo curb corruption in govern¬ 
ment, including the dispatching of subordinates with monev to teat the 
incorruptibility of his officials. When this predictably brought about 
howls of outrage from those allccted. the emperor adopted the device of 
rewarding before the entire court those found guilty of accepting bribes, 
tliui greatly humiliating them « By such means even the routine prac¬ 
tice nf accepting gifts in return for favors during Chen-kuan appear* 
io have decreased. 

An attempt was also made in upgrade the quality or the provincial 
bureaucracy, For a long while prior to Chco-kuan many local offices had 
been filled by former military men and metropolitan officials “exiled” 
to the countryside as punishment. Naturally, local administration had 
suffered sw a consequence. To tcvmt this trend, Tai-twmg began 
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pasting the names of local officials on screens in his apartments amt 
promoting or demoting them according to a merit system hr devised. 
When this failed to bring about the dedred result, hr began personally 
selecting all prefects, and chained hi» officials in the capital with recom¬ 
mending candidate m ii]J position* s&subpr elects.* 1 * hi addition, special 
investigators were sent on circuit from time to time iu investigate the 
conduct of local officials. During our such cleanup campaign, it is said, 
several thousands were punished for malfeasance, including seven who 
were executed.* 1 * 

A* dir bureaucracy grew larger and more complex during Chen- 
hufln T too did the dvil service and educational systems that helped 
feed it. Examinations were held on an annual basts (with two tacepilota), 
and degrees were awarded in increasing mini be rv; an least same of the 
candidates were iuierviewed by both T'd-mmgand the crown prinee. Si 
The system of state schools in ('!h'ang-an designed u> turn om an elite 
group of candidates for die examinations was expanded. In 627 the 
emperor founded the Director ate of (he State University ktio-izu ihisn), 
which was designed to -mpervUc the curricula of the three schools set 
up esiriicr by his father as well a s two others soon to be established by 
himself, both on Sul models: the School of Calligraphy {sku^hsUik) in 
f!28 and the School of Law i ttf-hiiUft) in <>32. Because of the specialized 
instruction they offered, schools were open to the mm of low- 
ranking officials and commoners The emperor also increased ihc 
capacity of die School of the Sonv of State, the Superior School* and 
the School of rhe Four Gates, so that hy &40 the number of their students 
had reached more than two thousand. Late in 626 a school for the sons 
of the imperial family and high-ranking officials was established at the 
College iht the Development of Literature htmg-wen &vm) t which took 
over some of the functions of the old College of Literary Studies that 
Pai-bung had founded while ^lill Prince of Ch’ni. 1 - Another similar 
collegr. (he College for the Vriier&tkm of Literature ^k'tmg-wetf katm . 
was added in 639. 
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Fai-tding's inti-rest in education was also reflected in ilir numerous 
scholarly projects completed under Jiis sponsorship, many of the most 
important of which involved Wei Cheng to lie discussed I a tec , 

III dir field ofhiw. die trend during Chcn-kusin was to amdiotuic the 
severity of corporal punishment and, in some cases, to do away with it 
altogether. Beating un the back with bamboo rods was nominally dis¬ 
cern in urd I nevertheless, the sources reveal instances in which the bas¬ 
tinade was personally ordered by Tat-tsungl, and die cutting off of 
feet, a traditional form of punishment, was abolished and replaced hy 
banishment. 13 The emperor furthermore commanded that criminals 
could be executed only after officials had memorialized him several 
limes about tlicir cases in order to avoid miscarriages of justice sr („ 
G37 a legal commission headed by Fang Hshanding presented to the 
ihrone a resided body of codified law, including a five-hundred article 
penal code '/£}. This so-called C-hen-ltuan tltnic, which replaced that 
t ompletcd in 624, reduced the number of offenses carrying a penalty of 
death or banishment and decreased punishments for manyMeiwr crimes 
as well," At ihe same rime, an extensively revised body oFadminktraUvr 
law ting and shift) was also put into force. 

The Clicii-kuan period also saw an expansion of the Tang military 
apparatus. Earlier, k.n>Uu liud established twelve military districts in 
Kunn-nd :Shensi ) and had garrisoned each with an army. In 63b these 
were replaced by a total of 633 or 634 militia units raffed the Intrepid 
Militia I ehe-c/f'uitg ftti that were distributed more widely over North 
China with the exception of Ho-pri tan, which appear* to have received 
none;. A large proportion of these militia units, numbering according 
to various account.-, either 261 or 361, was established in Kuan-mi.-■* 

On the economic front an etunmi rffon was made io improve the lot 
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of the peasant. As a result of the Lingering effects nr the late Sui disorders 
and successive natural diiavtrr* that plagued much of China early in 
the Tang, gram prices remained at inflated levels even alter T'ai* 
tsung’s accession. In order to help reduce these prices, the emperor in 
628 revived the practice of establishing relief granaries (i-ij’itn^j on a 
wide scale to store grain against crop failure. 41 Early in his reign, T ai- 
tsntng also restricted government expenditures by severely Curtailing 
construction of large public works, thereby reducing the tax and corvie 
loads of his subjects. By the early n'iOs, good weather, domestic peace, 
and sound fiscal management bad [nought about a reduction of grain 
prices to low levels. 

Tire Renewai, of Empire 

Perhaps the most dramatic achievement of all during the Cheii-ku&n 
period was not the rr.suh of any administrative policies or improvements 
undertaken by the government, hut was rather the spectacular geo¬ 
graphical expansion of Chinese power to a total area matched previous¬ 
ly only by the great Han. This expansion began slowly, ibr at first T'ai- 
f.tmg was chary of indulging in foreign adventures. Animosities that 
had developed during the period preceding the Hsuanwu Gate in¬ 
cident had not yet fully dissipated, and all of his military commanders 
could not vet be fully relied upon.*® Moreover, officials like Wei Clicng 
vverr able to prevail upon dir emperor not to wage war by arguing that 
certain regions ol* China had not completely recovered from the econo¬ 
mic ravages of ihr recent civil strife and that conscripting troops from 
these regions would cause unbearable hardship among the peasantry. 
Soon, though, these purely economic arguments could no lunger be 
justified, and Tai-uung began to revive Sui Yaug-ti’s dream of re¬ 
establishing a grand empire on ihr Han model. 

At the time, the mightiest foe of the Tang was still the Eastern 
Turks, who underscored their power just a few weeks after T’ai-lsung 
ascended (he throne by invading Shensi in great number* and advanc¬ 
ing to the Pfen Bridge on the Wei River, about thirteen miles north¬ 
west of ChVng-an. forcing Tai-tsung to part with a large amount of 
treasure to secure their withdrawal. 3 * The Turks, however, soon became 
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wracked by a series of internal convulsions, culminating in l>27 in the 
revolt of their subject rribes, the Hsueh* *yett-l*o f P»-ydi-ku, and Uiglmre 
[Hui*ha). Later the same year they differed deep snows in which mwi nf 
Llieif Jin-stock perished. By diplomatic ploys T ai-tsung succeeded in 
alienating Hsirh-li Qaghan from his nephew T'u-li, leader of several 
Turkish tribes, thereby further eroding Turkish power, The emperor 
then recognized the legitimacy of a leader ejected by those tribes which 
had recently cart ofTTurkish control, earning new defections in f-Jsich- 
li’s ranks, 'This policy of divide and conquer was a timr-honored 
Chinese strategy against "barbarians,” at least as old as the Former 
Han.. in tillfl 1 iii-isung sent a Jbrte ■urid to have numbered more 
Ilian one hundred Nidus and against the qaghau at his headquarters 
soutii of the Gobi, which was taken with a great loss of Turkish lire. On 
this occasion, Hsich*li made good hit escape, bui lie was captured the 
following year and sent to Ch atig-an n> live out the remainder of his 
days as a political hostage.* 1 '* 

Tai- tsimg also undertook diplomatic cflbm to weaken the Western 
Turks, who. since iheii vplit from their Eastern brethren at the begin* 
fling of the Sui, controlled much of the vast region stretching from 
Kansu in the cast to Sasuuiid Persia in the west, and from Kashmir in 
the south to the Altai mountains in the north, hi 634 this empire was 
divided at the Hi River into eastern and western halves controlled by 
rival federations of tribes. By recognizing the legitimacy of first this 
khan, then rhat anti-khan, the emperor was able to tiacerbatc tribal 
discord Still further. The Western Turk empire was eventually reunited 
by a chieftain who had received T’ai-tsung’s backing and who then 
began sending tribute tn QTang-an as a symbol of hi* submission to 
China.* 1 


The destruction nf the Khanate of the Easicm Turks and the re* 
duction to vassalage of the Western Turks were soon followed by Tang 
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military thrust* into the Tarim Basin region of Central Asia, known to 
rlir Chinese ** the Western Regions ( Hsi z yti). The Western Regions, 
once part of the Man Empire, now comprises modem Si nkiartg province. 
Its thriving oa^-kingdorm T some of which were inhabited by Indo- 
European peoples, werr important to the Tang because they by astride 
and controlled the “silk" routes over which envoys and merchants from 
Central Asia, Pcma, arid the East Roman Empire travelled to China to 
offer tribute and to trade, Inevitably, control of these route* became a 
cornerstone of T ang foreign policy. The first oasis fell Lo Tang forces 
in 640, Tliis was Kao-cIFang, located near modem Tnrfan in north- 
eastern Sinldang. Karashahr >' lowAT) to the southwest, wa* taken in 
644 t as wa$ Kucha Chiu-t^u „ located itilJ Further west, later that year. 
Shortly before Ins death, T’ai-tsvng was able to establish the “Four 
Garrisons 14 gm-tktn) of Kucha, (Cad hg&r (Su-tt) m Khotau i Iti-Ciim), and 
Toqmaq S'oi-r/A| 4 manned by permanent contingents of Chinese 
troops H to control the ent ire Tarim Basin and part of modern Russian 
Turkestan « 

As neighboring elates and tribes to she nurth and west of the Tang 
fdJ fine by one under m dominion, Tabisung revived a dream that had 
obsessed Sui Vang-ri during his last years; the conquest of Koguryd. 
Late in 642, the king of Koguryu was alaio by our of his ministers, You 
K^sfrmtm Chinese name* Yuan Kai«fu*wen; p who then scired the 
reins of power and ruled as a dictator. A year later Koguryd attacked 
Silla i/isiti-lo), a "Tang vassal state on die southeastern portion of the 
Korean peninsula and then cut off the road upon which ii sett! tribute 
to Cli p ang-au. TaTmmg now had his excuse to attack the errant king* 
dom. Despite bitter opposition at court, he decided to lead troops 
personally against the dictator and make this area of Korea A pan of the 
Chinese empire for the first rirnr since the early fourth century. But 
although die emperor mounted two in visions of Liaotung ■ the western¬ 
most territory of Knguryu) in 645 and 617, he tbuud it impossible to 
strike deep into the Korean prnimula or to capture it.^ Capital, only 
decimating his armies in she process; 43 He died before bunching yet 
another campaign scheduled for the summer of 649. having found 
Koguryti to be as elusive an objective a* had Sui Yang-li. 

Despite this setback late in Gheti-kuan, Tai-tiung’s reign as a whole 
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repmcna, a high-water mark in Chinese binary, Beneficent govtrn- 
rncrti. administrative reforms and improvements, ameliorated ccono- 
mic conditions, and the reestablishment of Chinese suzerainty over 
much of Atia created a degree of national well-being unknown in China 
liner the Kan and seldom thereafter. This is the way 3 half century 
afterwards one Confucian writer Idealized the Qwn-kuan period: 

1 hoc fore, oftidab were all of their OWn accord honest and cautious in their 
exercise or power. The lamiiin of the nobility and rank* ofthr |. r r ;i t surname* 
arid local elite all feared [the emperor's] awesome [rower and restrained 
themselvo, not daring to encroach upon the common people. Merchants 
travelling m the wildctnea were never again robbed by bandit* The prison? 
wen* always empty. Home* and cows roamed the open country. I^-wars were 
rvM l»< krd Repeal I'd K there were abundant hmm» KBd dir- price ofgiiin 
f ™ ro ,hrrc or |f * ur S* r ***. Nome who travelled r mni the capital to Ling* 
prao (modem Kwangsi and Kwangtung] or from Shao-t.mg lc > the iVaiuc-hai 
tt.c. f down 1 he eastern coast] had to carry' provisions, but mulct obtain them 
00 the road. Upon entering villages “east of ,he mountains " ihmc guests 
who were passing through would In: generously w,ppj irf | atld wd! lfcaird 
and sometime* when they departed ihry would be presented with gift.. There 
was nothing like this since wit fourty.** 

Naturally, these formulaic phrases, the conventions of Chinese histo¬ 
riography, present a for too rosv picture of the age. The T’ang Standard 
Histones and other sourer* describe natural catastrophes,' economic 
dtsaittri, civil disorder*, .^uri related problem* that plagued China 
du riiii; Chen-buan as they' did during all periods of Chinee history 
>et. relatively speaking, thee were indeed halcyon days, and genera¬ 
tions of Confoehn commentators have been generous in their praise of 
them* r 

h is the genera! consensus of these commentator* chat the great 
achievements witnessed during T'abtsung’. reign Wf re the result not 
only of the emperors personal talents and wisdom, consider able Though 
these were, lint also of the sage counsel and unflagging , upi>)rt hr 
received from hi* devoted circle of ministry One such minister grnrral- 
y nugfod out for special praise as having been a major contributor to 
the good rule of the Chen-kuan reign" m the very man the em¬ 
peror had rescued From certain political oblivion, perhaps even death 
Thu was. of couse. Wei Cheng, The contention of the eleventh<«m,ry 
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scholar. Sun Fu, that Tai-tsung’s triumphs owed in great measure to 
his acceptance of Wet Cheng's counsel,** and the claim of the twclflh- 
ccnltiry writer, Lii Tsu-cli'len. llial the Cfitti-kaun chth chih was brought 
about Jolr'v became Wei advised the emperor to pm benevolence | jen\ 
and rightrousni-ss [i) into practice,** reflect to a considerable degree the 
mainstream of traditional Chinese opinion regarding Wei'* role in 
Tang history. The following chapters, winch treat Wei’s rise to bureau¬ 
cratic eminence, his political beliefs, and his contributions to his age, 
assess thr validity of these traditional assumptions. 

*CKCt i.B. 



CHAPTERj 


The Mirror Bright: Wei Cheng at T’ai-tsung’s 
Court (626-635) 


When wc tint encountered Wri. fie had begun wandering over (he 
countryside seeking initially io further his education, cut short by the 
death of Jiis father, and then to secure religions protection from the 
fierce civil strife that had propelled the Sui into headlong decline. 
Sometime afterwards, having doffed his Taoist robe, and arming 
himself with theories of Rtaipidihk, he had joined the military contests 
of the late Sui under the successive hannerc of the rebels Yiiaii Pao 
tsatig and Li Mi. Still later, during live early Ping, he had helped 
formulate the political and military strategies by which Crown Prince 
Quen-chVng attempted it- block Pai-ming 1 * efforts to gain the -ac¬ 
cession. Novi, with Tai-tsuug’s victory an inescapable reality. Wet 
was compelled to adopt an entirely new role ihaptd by vastly altered 
condi Lin ns in, Chtiiu T 

By 626 the dynasty was at peace. No longer were rebel movements a 
came for alarm in Ch'aug-an, and long-standing frictions between 
opposing court groups bad largely been terminated by the Hsiian-wu 
Ga te incident and Tai-ttung** generous policy of clemency tow ard his 
former enemies. The emperor was faced with new bub that demanded 
a shift from the formulation of piecemeal military' strategies to compre¬ 
hensive civil policy making for a united empire. New tasks also faced 
the emperor’s officials. Wei's early career had been as a military- 
pohtical official, Now he had to assume dir role of a ci vil official during 
a rime of peace and institutional reform. 

Happily. Wei found it easy to make this abrupt transition, since as 
we have already observed, one ofhif strongest joints was a*, ability to 
adapt readily to changing circumstances. Indeed. Wei's versatility was 
impressive even by the standard, of du- Coufodam, who held up for 
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emulation the idea! of a talented generalist who copes effortlessly with 
a wide range of problems and situations. Previously we saw Wet in die 
capacity of T'ai-tsimg's envoy w the northeastern plain. During the 
next sixteen years. Wei successively (often concurrently) -Lvuriird the 
roles of remonstrator* bibliographer, historian, jurist, compiler, ritualist* 
encyclopedist, poet* and tutor to the crown prince, in addition to his 
regular duties in various organs of the central government. WtW rapid 
rise in Tai-isungk bureaucracy owed in no small measure to his 
remarkable virtuosity, which was amply demonstrated From lib very 
first days at the Oien-kuan court. 

Of course, it was also tortuituus that Wei crossed 'Pai-umng'* path at 
the moment the empen/r came to power, T\\e young monarch was still 
inexperienced in governing and gratefully welcomed men OF Wei's 
abilities- During lib first months on the throne, Taimung would often 
summon his erstwhile memy to hk bedchamber and ply him with 
questions concerning the personalities and policies of former rulers, the 
world as the C'hiuesc then knew it, and affairs of state in general. Wei 
was greatly impressed by ihis sign of the cmpetori esteem and conse¬ 
quently exhausted himself in offering him sage counsel, writing, it is 
said, more than two hundred memorials dealing with various and 
sundry matters. 1 

Sgaunci the Bureai’ceatic Ladder 

Although WriN initial rank under T’aj-tauug a* a remonstrating 
counselor—fifth degree, first claw*— was burly low, early in Chcii-kuan 
the past acquired great importance. This was because the remon¬ 
strating counselors were given the right to co-sign orders and edicts 
passing through the Him Departments and tbu* maintained wJmi 
amounted to a veto power over policy. Wei's use of this power at the 
end of (526, shortly after hk appointment as remonstrating counselor, 
provide a striking example of the Snub that could br placed on 
imperial power during the early FaiigA At thb lime, on the advice of 
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tIji; official Feng Te*t. ihc emperor had authorized tin: cuiiH'ripliDt) into 
die army , if all mdts in the adde^em rfi mg-natt) class aged eighteen 
io twrnty*oi)r mii. 1 Normally, only those who were tweritv-onr „itu and 
above,, in the full adult {ting} class, were liable u> conscription. When 
lilt: order was drafted Wei refined jo co-sign it. raising strong ob¬ 
jections: 


1 hear that i: vou drain a pond while fehmg. you will indeed obtain fish, but 
[hr Following year there wit! be no fish; and that if you burn ihr Ibreio while 
hunting, you will indeed capture animals, but the following year their will be 
no ammab. If thp« who are tk*»g-neit and Older are completely conscripted 
inio the army, then how wilt we obtain uses and cervA??* 

Despite T'ai-ls ting's repeated efforts to persuade Wei to ensign the 
order, he remained adamant, and the rmperor finally decided to 
abandon his scheme. 

The privilege of co-signing edicts for remomtrating counsdon was 
probably slum-lived. But early in 627 the emperor kgat* ordering 
remonstrating officials si generic term that.included re¬ 

monstrating counselor., lo follow official of the third rank and above 
when they entered tiir council chambers .(Aaiy>*e) fi,, deliberations 
With the emperor and to criticize Lh e proceedings when they fell some 
error bad been committed.* Thus. throughout Tn-tumA reign, 
remonstrating coumdois had a strong and independent, if largely 
ticgalivr, voice in thr formufciikm of policy 7 
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Sometime during 626, probably soon after returning from bis mission 
to the northeastern plain, Wei was promoted to right assistant in the 
Department of Affairs of State (shmg*Mlwjti-€k**ng) t w itii i hr nmk fourth 
degree, second class; he continued concurrently to occupy the p^t of 
remonstrating counselor.* The Department was, early in the Tang* by 
far the most powerful organ of government, controlling not only the 
Six Boards but also the nine Courts and five Dftectoratei. The moo 
important official 1 * in che Department* the left and right vke-pmident^ 
were also at this time the most prestigious officials; in aft the empire, an 
importance plainly reflected by 1 heir rank, ihr insignia they wore, and 
the deference paid them by the othrr chief minister*. 1 * The assistants of 
the left and right were the second most important official* in the 
nepartmeiit. T heir responsibilities were to superintend ihr Depart¬ 
ment^ internal affair* and, when necessary, to investigate and takr 
disciplinary art ion against any official working there. The jurisdiction 
of the two assistant* was divided; as right assistant, Wd's control 
extended over the Boards of War, Punishments, and Public Works. 10 

Yet Wei's duties were probably even broader than this. Although his 
superion, the left and right vice-president*. w ere supposed to supervise 
the activities of the Department, they actually had little time to devote 
to this respond hi lily Early in ihr dynasty the vice-presidents were 
regular chief ministers and played key roles in the formulation of policy 
at court and at tile Hall of Government Affairs. Since T*ai-t*img also 
delegated to them the additionaJ time-comummg duties of recom¬ 
mending and recruiting officials for the bureaucracy, all routine matters 
in the Department were transferred to Lhc two assistants. 11 Dcspiie ihtr 
great avalanche of work which descended on the Department during 
dies® years* Wri and his colleague, ihr left usktam Tai Glum, evi¬ 
dently wen- able to keep (he bureaucraiir machinery there functioning 
quite smoothly. for even years afterward their tenure* in office werr- 
rernemberrd with warm praise, 14 

In the autumn of 627 northern ( "Hina was hit by an unseasonaJ frost 
that destroyed much of the harvest, already greatly diminished by 
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summer drought md insects. Accordingly, Twisting promulgated an 
edict in which he .mnnuticed that imperial envoys would be sent out to 
the region ol modern Shansi and Honan provinces along various routes 
to visit all the affected prefectures. The right assistant Wei Cheng is 
listed as one or these envoys, but we do dot know to which route hr was 
assigned. According to the edict, the emissaries were to determine how 
much of the population lacked grain and speedily memorialize the 
exact figures to the government so ihm it could proceed to offer relief , 13 
Hv early l >29 YVni had once again been promoted, this time to the post 
of director of t he Departmen t of the Imperial Library'. pi-sku ckitn), will. 
Ihr rank of third degree, second class. But more important, at the same 
time lie received the special lillc tfm-jil MWAotg, signifying that he 
could now participate in the deliberations of the council of stale at dir 
Hall of Government Affairs along with die regular eliief ministers.'* 
uring his tenure at dir imperial Library, Wei became involved in 
two major endeavors ih.u did much to preserve and extend China’s 
impressive heritage nf scholarship and historiography. As director, Wei 
vvas in charge of the imperial archives, the largest and most Comoro 
itensivc collection of Written materials in the empire. The Sui had begun 
to recover, chieny through purchases from private collections, some of 
thr many Work, .n the imperial collection that had hern lost to fire and 

de,1rilctlon du ™K U|C 'Barnaul » A good deal of their efforts 

was negated, however, by two crushing setbacks. During the Tam? 
siege of Loyatig, Sui administrative and other records stored there were 
destroyed wholesale by the "rebel" Wang SfcUwffiW and, if this 
were mu enough, eighty .0 ninety percent of the remaining Loyang 
records sUpped beneath the water at the Sannim Rapid, on the Yrlh-w 
Kner as the Tang attempted to transport them to Ch’ang-anA*During 
Wn-te Wei c.hengs predrccnor ai the Imperial Library, Ling-hu 
le-frn bad begun to rc,true the collection, a task that Wei was Jeff to 
limrii Soon after i.ikmg office be memorialized the throne suggesting 
** scholar* be assigned to classify .he holding, iff the Imperial Library 
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according to the Chinese four-pah classification of literature l dairies, 
history, philosophy t Writings of individuals), and to produce deiirusive 
editions of Various work?, a project that was completed only after a 
number of years. 17 

About the same time Wei embarked upon an even more important 
scholarly undertaking as the general editor of the Standard Histories of 
no fewer than live former dynasties. During much of the Period of 
Disunion historiography had been sadly ne glee red. Historical sources 
gradually had become lost and scattered in the course of the destruc¬ 
tion offtticcesfivc regimes* a trend which, as we have just seen, continued 
during the civil wars of the lareSui and early 'Pang. In S2I Kao-tsu was 
warned dial materials for certain tty nasties were already growing so 
scarce that it soon would become impossible to compile their histories. 
Late the next year, therefore* he announced the commencement of the 
largest historiographical project ever undertaken in China, before or 
since, which wsu intended to compile the histories of rix dynasties—the 
Northern Wei. Liang, GIi'cji, Northern Gh*i* Northern Chou, and 
Sui i * — and appointed two or three officials, concurrently holding posts 
in the central government, to supervise the compilation of each. VVci 
Cheng, then assistant in the Department of the Imperial Library', was 
assigned as a supervisor of wqrL on die Ck*i~shih r the history of the 
Northern Ch’L 1 * Because of bickering among the chief compilers and a 
genera! lack of coord mat am among the his tori an*, the entire project 
wan eventually abandoned. 

In 6^9 T'ai-tsimg resumed die historiographical project begun by 
his father at die urging, it k said, of Wei Cheng. At Lhe same time, the 
emperor adopted Wd # s suggestion dun work not hr eoiiimucd on the 
compilation of the Afrr/Aem Wfi HLtfnry, a version of which had earlier 
been completed by Wd Shorn aft In order to avoid a repetition of the 
organizational problems that had beset the project under Kao-ttu, die 
emperor appointed Fang Hsiian-Iing and Wei as supervisor and general 
editor, respectively, to control and coordinate the historians* work .* 1 
i+ W|iai was to be included and excluded all depended on fWc?s] judg- 
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iticnL Ills adililionj and deletions were numerous; they Wfrc [re¬ 
spectively] as brief and objective as possible “ 3I This lime thr work, 
which occupied Wei's attention nn and oil for seven years, unit far 
more smoothly. Annals and biographies of thr histories of the Liang, 
Ch'eti, Northern Cli’i, Northern, Ciimi, and Sni dynasties were pre¬ 
sented to the tlmine in the first month of 636. 23 

The project headed by Fang and Wei represented nothing less than a 
revolutionary development in Chin etc historiography. Prior to thr 
Tang, Standard Histories were usually compiled by scim-ptflfrasioiiaJ 
historians who had access to materials in the inijicns! archives and to 
other official sources but who generally labored in a private capacity 
The work or these historians was occasionally commissioned bv ihr 
govern mem; more often it was undertaken on their own initiative and 
Only later awarded an official imprimatur. I nder T ai-tsutig, however, 
a bureau of'historiographers was especially established itisidr ihr palace 
city to compile the historic* of former dynasties.* 4 The writing of 
Standard Historic* was thus brought under the supervision and control 
of the central government where it remained, with minor exceptions, 
down to the present century. 

Beyond discharging hi* responsibilities as general editor of this 
grand historiographical project. Wei became the chief compiler of die 
Sut Hi story,& personally contributing its “Monograph on Literature” 
[chiag-thi iMl,» as well as tlte preface* (Atff) and discussions \tun) for 
it* basic annals and biographies.* 3 Compiling the Siri History must have 
iieen a great challenge, as materials for that dynasty were in particular 
disarray and there were many lacunae, To compensate for a lack of 
sufficient data on the dynasty, Wei and hi* associates were forced to 
ransack collections in private libraries and interview members of families 
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with previous lid to the Sui- -an attempt at oral history,** They rven 
visited a Taoist magus famed for his memory in the Hope* of supple- 
meniing their mragrr resource?*.** 

Wei also contributed the general discussions Umng-htn ) for the basic 
annul* sections of the Liang, CbVn t and Northern Gh*i historic, and 
directed the oompHations of all the monograph {tkih) sections of the five 
histories then being compiled-' 11 These were first published separately as 
the Monograph! of th ffisfant* of the Fix* Lfrnasiu* ITu-tai-Biih cAtft} 
early m K-io-tsung's reign** 1 

Although Wd p * duties as director of the Department or the Imperial 
Library and editor of the historiographical project mmi have occupied 
a considerable amount of hu attention, lie appears to have round the 
time to accept Still other weighty mponsi billing from the emprfor, ( )nr 
of these was the compilation of a work known as the Esjentuib of Gmrm- 
mmtjiom Dititfi Booh (Ch T ffn~sh# thih-vao Lin fifty ihuan^ presented to die 
throne in 631. which contained selection* from the classics, history, and 
philosophy illustrating extraordinary behavior on the part of a wide 
variety of people—gfjod and bad rulers loyal and driioval ministcrs t 
virtuous women* srautidieU* and so on—from legendary antiquity up 
to the Chin dynasty.« If Thii-tsimg read the hook daily, Wei promised 
in his preface to the work, it would be as if a fine mirror w ere forever 
hung iti Front of him by which he could guide his conduct 33 

The same ye&r in which the Etsentials of Gewsrnfttfttl from Dmti Booh 
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was completed. T'ai-tsung decided to reconstruct a ceremonial building 
known as the Mityt’ang ('‘Hall of Light”), which, as tradition hat it, 
was firm built by the cullure-hero Slim Nung. The ancients had con¬ 
ceived of the Ming-t f dng as a cosmic house, a model of the Universe. 
Paj-ts ii lilt's performance of ritual within the structure would have 
symbolized his ^reat temporal power and bis harmonious relationship 
with the forces of Mature, 14 Several officials, among them Wet Cheng, 
were charged with drawing up blue prints for its construction based on 
what was known about earlier designs. Since the lull had not been built 
for many centuries prior to the T ang and concrete plans were Jacking. 
Wei, like his colleagues, could only be rather vague about what precise 
form it should take: ’*1 request that you erect a storied building of live 
hath, round above, square below, . In the end the project was 
abandoned, only to be revived again during the reigns of Kao-tstmg 
and Empress Wu. 

The following year, at Tai-tsung’s request, Wei compiled a work 
called A Retard af Gg#d and £Vil t>J Ended l‘rinm and Ruhn~ sine* AHlifUttf 
Tzu-ku f/tu-hu-umg ihati-o lu) in two cfima, which was intended to 
provide 1 ’ai*ming’i sons with hortatory and minatory examples from 
China’s long past to help guide them in their own conduct. It was far 
shorter and more limited in scope than the earlier Essentials pf Goxers- 
meat from Di&ttS Books, but it must have contained a generous sampling 
of illustrations serving to underscore Wei’s ideas on good government. 
Unfortunately, only the prefect to the work now survives. Here Wei 
emphases his belief that human actions, not fate, ultimately determine 
the success or failure of any ruler.** 

During the same period. Wei lent his hand w writing verse* for the 
music played during the Sacrifice to Heaven, which Tai-tsung per¬ 
formed on a murid altar at the time of the winter solstice. The poems, 
probably of no great literary interest, still survive,” 

Wei’s labors on Lhese numerous project;, did not go unrewarded. In 
the fifth month of 632, after more than three years as director or the 
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Department of the Imperial Library, he wag promoted to the post of 
acting president ol the Depurtpiciit of tlie Imperial Chancellery (c/irepi ■ 
chim ihih-thung), with the rank second degree* first dost. At the *amr 
rime- his noble rank in Chii-Iu was sharply increased to duke of a com- 
mandery (rAfr-Aungj, second degree, first class, with the revenues from 
two thousand families to nourish him in addition to his official salary*** 
Why Wei was only appointed acting president is unclear, but in the 
third month of 633 r when his friend Wang Kuci was dismissed m one of 
the two presidents of the Chancellery for leaking confidential informa¬ 
tion, Wei was mimed to replace him, 31 As president, a post lie served in 
until 636, Wei became erne «f the regular chief ministers. 

If any further proof of Wd's administrative versatility was necessary, 
it qimr shortly after dais new promotion. Because of legal intricacies, 
several cases had long dogged the agenda of the Department cil Affairs 
of State. Hoping to rectify [his situation, T'aritsuug appointed Wei to 
render judgment on them. Although, as Ida biographies mue, Wei was 
“not sioeiufavned to legal practices, because lie preserved the great 
principles and judged the cases by the circumstances [fh'ing> that is. 
human factors), everyone wfts'pleased to submit [to bis judgmental/ 143 

Wit CtiRMi as Remgnstkatgk 

[f you were to try to give water a flavor with waier. who would care TO 
partake of the remit? [flutes were to be confined fo one note* who would 
be able to listen to them? Such is the inefficiency of mere atecnL [Tm- 
.htian. Duke Chao, 20tli year 

From We/* rapid rise up the T'ang bureaucratic ladder and the 
reliance T\i i-tsung plured on him in numerous area* (if administration, 
the render might well infer that he had entered into a deeply harmoni¬ 
ous relationship with lIic emperor. Yet nothing could be further from 
ihe truth. Indrcd, the tdsse confrontation between Tati-teung and Wei 
that took place xm mediately following the Hviiau-wu Gate incident was 
merely the first of many during what would be a frequently strained 
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and stormy rrlatioruhip, for Wei was as diUcrcm from the emperor in 
personality ami leo^cramcnt as anyone could be. 

Wei was noi cast in a heroic mold. His physical appearance, as wr 
learn In out of his biographies, was in no way mote remarkable than 
that of an ordinary mail.* 1 He wav, moreover, .tdlkud with an eye 
ailment, probably cataracts, which by the middle years of Chttt-kuan 
was severely hampering his vision."* : Almost twenty years I” 1 ai-tsmigs 
senior, his dry and humorless manner must have made him seem even 
oldrr to the rmprior In addition to all ol ihis, he was ronspiCUUndy 
frugal, even though successive high offices and titles of nobility gav«- 
him the wherewithal for a comfortable life, and was ,i stem moralist 
forever preaching the virtues of diligence and moderation in all things. 
He was, in fact, a liv ing rebuke to every extravagance T'ai-tsung might 
conceive of. 

Wei wa* also a man of unyielding principles and scorned these around 
him who based their attitudes on changing cinrunutatico rather than 
on immutable norms. In his piece ol rhyme-prone, “/■* On a Cypress in 
a Taoist Monastery,’* Wei depicts a tree whose development bad been 
stunted by a dense overgrowth of vines and brambles. Thr /« is insiruo* 
tivc because k deals with a quality Wei greatly admired and respected— 
steadfastness. While other varieties of trees and grasses bloomed with 
the spring rain and withered with the winter snow, he observed, only 
the cypress in ihe monastery garden did not change. In the spring it did 
riot try to emulate the Ijcauty of the peach and plum trees, and in the 
dead nl winter, when the wind whirled and snow was everywhere, il 
watched dir decline of all things without losing its greenness. "It still 
nourishes, standing alone and erect. Became its value lies in there Ix-hig 
no change in its basic nature, it may lie compared with a 

Wei and die cypress arc probably one and the same. His own worth 
m a minister, hr believed, derived from his adherence to principles of 
government that were universally sound and dial did not have to be 
altered to suil changing circumstances. At the same time, he often felt 
stilled at court by men of medicare talents and weak convictions wlm 
ran with the times but who, nevertheless, often won T'*i-tsung‘s ear. 
These men an symbolized in his fit by the brambles that stunted the 
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growth of ill c Qpen and p revented it from reaching i ts full height and 
splendor, 

Wberea* Wei was steadfast to principle* T’ai-titing cleaved uiily to 
those principle*—and a changing lot they were—that contributed to 
tht' success of hla admhibstration and thr glory of lib house. He practiced 
frugality when the country was Impoverished, but once China's rcouo- 
mic health had been restored, hr wan eager to embark upon the con¬ 
struction of ornate pataca and public work*. Hr eschewed foreign 
adventurism when China was militarily weak but later pursued policies 
of aggtr^ivc diplomacy and warfare to bring far-flung peoples under 
Chinese dominion. Hr paid Up service to the taw but often tried to bend 
the taw to serve his selfish interests. It was perhaps inevitable that thr 
flexible and pragmatic Tai-tsung and tht narrow and rigidly principled 
Wei Cheng would repeatedly dadt over questions of national policy, 
court aIIairs, and the emperor s personal condhci. 

Orspile hi* own ordinary appearance* Wei remained tigtawcd by 
Ttai-tsung 1 * imperial hearing and was completely unafraid of him. 
Wd*s plucky defiance of the emprror was a consequence of the supreme 
confidence he plated in fits own convictions, convictions that were 
in turn grounded on the lemons taught by f-bin si s most recent and 
vivid Imturkal experience* the fall of vhc Sui dynasty. As Wei s "discus¬ 
sion” srrtion for ihr \ angri Annuls in the Sui fftitrty makes abutidam U 
eleaj* Lie belie veil lhat Emperor Vang's two most unpardonable dm 
wei i excessive reliance on Jus own abilities and hyperactivity^ 1 hmperor 
Vang had ignored the advice of Ilk loyal officials and had charted 
his own course. He had been overambmou^ in undertaking grandiose 
public work* projects and disastrous foreign military' campaigns* He 
had thereby squandered the rich legacy bequeathed him by his father, 
the Sus founder, exhausted hh political credit among the people, and 
Ix'cu destroyed. Wei was deeply concerned that Taritsunf, tin mi of 
6he T’atig founder* would ignore the lessons ui history and repeat thr 
mistakes of hss Stii counterpart. 

The Sul experience had uught Wei that the first priority of Ttai* 
iMiug had to be the cuu^jliditticm of 1 'ang power i Although he makes 
no mention of if in any of his extant memorials, Wei surety knew that 
the great Han house had spent eighty year* strengthening its defense* 
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and gathering it* re on omit Inrti > before embarking u|hui a program of 
military expansion,! Consolidation was for Wei not simply a military 
matter. Above all, it meant winning ihr allegiance of the people, who 
represented the proverbial water that either supported or capsized the 
>idp of state, The people's a Hegiance would he gained only by sincerely 
attending to their livt tihood; their livelihood would be improved only by 
returning China to prosperity; and prosperity would be regained only 
by healing the economic wounds or the past two decades with the sooth¬ 
ing balm oi tranquility. Frugality not prodigality, retrenchment uot 
expansion, and peace not war -these hud to lx* tlir policies of the time. 
And lit, Vv’t-i Cheng, would act a* a watchdog over tin emperor, whose 
success or failure in implementing these policies would determine I hr 
fair of die fledgling dynasty. 

Moreover, Wet wa* keenly aware that during the formative period 
of a. dynasty precedent and pattern were set that would affect the tone 
and conduct of government for generations to come. During ids own 
lime, decisions that were ix'ing made regarding the legitimate Itounds 
of imperial authority, the proper modes of imperial conduct, and I he 
degree of civil nrtivi.il participation in |K>licv making would furnish 
precepts for the remainder of the Tang, If die dynasty were long to 
endure, he believed, ini|>eii,iJ power bad to be Contained and the Mfirt- 
eh’™ ruler-minute r; system of shared authority in govern mem, only 
recently restored after dose to lour centuries of rule by military might, 
terror, and inherited privilege, had to be vigorously reaffirmed. 

Wei * chid weapon in hh campaign to ensure thr longevity of the 
I tug retnonitrance, iiiere is genrral agreement among Chinese 
comment & tors that Wd l s triosi important and valuable role under Tai- 
Lsung was as a critic of imperial policy, a view summed up nuber well in 
die words of the twelfth-century scholar Ts’ai K'an: 

t Itjis-r heard that a ruler nho accepts remonstrance is a sage and dial an 
offirial who offers remonstrance it foyaL Since the Three Dynasties [nf Hda, 
bhang, amt Chon], as for mien who accepted remonstrance none surpassed 
1 ang 1 ai-tsung. and as for officials good at rcnmairatifiu none 'ttrpasted 
Wei t .fifing I ni-ttung rmplavcd his extraordinary military genius to defeat 
the beleaguered Stn and to drive off all thr bandit*; the pacifinmnn oi the 
empire was [thus] an insignificantaffair, hut the "good rule of the CbemkiUn 
fCtgn {r.hfn^uw chih th'h). which nearly matched that of [the golden age 
of the Chou kings) Ch’etg and K’aug, was not something Tai-wiing could 
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hring about all by himself Hr was able 10 bring 5l about liccausc of the power 
of I'kng's n;mmistranfo. (J 

Admittedly, the materials on Wei now available to us are weighted in 
favor of his role as remonstrator. Because of such works as Wang Fang- 
elf ing*s Rttardfd RmtmStrmtts of Duke 11 Vi of Cheng we know far more 
.1 hoi it the motivations behind and contents of Wei's remonstrances than 
about any other of his numerous governmental activities. !i is neverthe¬ 
less also clear that Wei’s enormous aptitude and zeal as a i rmoiistrator, 
which formed the buns of his fame even in his own iime r ‘ n is precise !v 
the reason why sn many of his remonstrances were preserved following 
his death. 

By early T’aitg times remo Entrance was a tradition already wdl over 
a millemtim otd.« in thr Anoints, Confucius rhetorically inquires. “How 
can he he said eo be truly loyal, who refrain* from admonishing the 
object of liis loyalty?" 4 * and warns that the wrong policies of rulers 
muni be opposed by loyal officiiil* or else their regimes will fall into 
ruin. 4 * Mencius in tits turn adds, “He who restrains liis prince loves his 
prince S'™ The and cm Chinese chronicles arc replete with examples of 
official* who bravely remonstrated with their princes, some of whom 
paid dearly for their efforts with their lives. At an early time, then, a 
pantheon of worthies lamed for admonishing their sovereigns without 
regard for their own personal safety Ji3d been created in China that 
■‘Crvcd to inspire later re mans tm tors like Wei Cheng. 

During the Ch’ii* and Han, the practice of remonstrance w as gradu¬ 
ally regularized and institutionalized 1 in both dynasties there were 
official* whose duty k was to criticize and protest, when necessary, their 
ruler's policies and personal Ijcluivior and to advise 1dm go ways in 
which to Ijvticr his government. During thr T'ung, such officials were 
known us ehien-kum, or remonstrating officials. They were thirty-two in 
number ( there may have been fewer remonstrating officials during Wei 
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Clicug* lime' and were divided equally between (hr Departmet)is of 
the Imperial Secretariat and Chancellery* 1 The offering of rrtnoiu 
strange was not, however, a privilege limited solely to ilic remonstrating 
officials. Although Wri Cheng was a remonstrating counselor (one of thr 
chun-kuan posts) during the period I>26-29. even afterwards, in every 
posi in which he strvnf, he continued to send to the throne a continuous 
stream of pungent criticism. 

Early in Chen-kuan, T'ahtsung repeatedly called on hb subordinates 
to criticize his rule, but even he must have been quite aghast at the 
uninhibited zeal with which Wri Cheng threw himself the task. 
Wei’s remonstrance* -well-reasoned, to the point, and packed with 
Appropriate classical and historical allusions for added potency—often 
produced a devastating effect on the emperor. The imperial visage 
would darken, and other* at court would tremble in rear, but wc are 
told that Wei always stood hi* ground and that Tai-tsung, having 
publicly asked for these bitter pills of criticism, had to swallow them with 
xi much grace as he could muster. 

An interesting parallel might be drawn iti this context between Wei 
Uicog and the type of bureaucrat Anthony Downs has dubbed “the 
zealot.” According to Downs, zealots seek power not only for its own 
sake but also for the opportunity of putting into practice relatively 
narrowly conceived policies and concepts, what he calls their "sacred 
policies.-5* Downs* description of the zealot model fits Wri Cheng s 
bureaucratic personality asto nishing ly well: 


(Zeiikns] arc extraordinarily merge nr and aggressive These train are 
evidenced by rheir wffiingnew to promote their sacred policies j n the fate of 
seemingly overwhelming obstacles. Moreover, became they are "inner 
directed" in Character, they continue to promote their own views even when 
mon of their colleagues and associate*-Including rheir superiors-vehement¬ 
ly disagree with them Many seem to relish conflict situations, even when 
vastly outnumbered. In fact, became of their gadfly" rales in bureaus, many 
zealot* develop oil aggrtsiivr outspoken ness that miuiib most other type of 
officials. Finally, they are finaii rally loyal to their wired policies, which thev 
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promote at every opportunity, no mailer wliut oMculI position they occupy or 
whai circumstances tHir>* ate in.* 3 

Foi Wei Cheng r dynastic consolidation and civil official preeminence irt 
government were “sacred. policies/" 

So anxious was Wei to begin plumping for these policies that he 
appears lo have written ihe very first of his remoratrance* to Tai* 
(sung while still on the road during ItL* mission to the northeastern plain 
late in 626, In it he warned the emperor not m postpone a previously 
announced decrease in taxes and corvee lest lie forfeit die peopled 
confidence A 4 Soon after Wei's second mission to the countrywide, 
this one to offer relief after the frost or 627, he began lo press the view 
that what the people needed most w as a long period of tranquility in 
which to recover economically from the wounds of the past two decades. 
Sinking the need to maintain peace ill all c mis, he urged TaLtaurtg to 
refrain from triphammer responses to military threats and instead to 
sect alternate means of resolving differences with enemies of the throne 
both domestic and foreign. 

Thus, when several reports arrived from Ling-nan modern Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung provinces] late in 627 that the roads there had been 
cut off and that a former rebel of 1+ barbarian" blood, Fetig Ang, was 
again planning lo revolt against I lie throne, Wcj attempted lo head of] 
a military expedition Tad-bung began planning against Feng. In 1m 
remonstrance Wei pointed out that Ling-nan was ftir from CIVang-an 
and that transporting supplies for the army would tie a serious problem^ 
He maintained, too, that there were no clear signs that Feng actually 
planned to revolt and suggested that Tabisung send a commission of 
inquiry instead of an army. The emperor took hifi advier* 1 When the 
Thing envoys arrived r Feng wnt a sun back to Ch'ang-au with them io 
act as a hostage.^ Wei was further vindicated some years afterwards 
when Feng visited the court himself and led troops for ihe T'ang against 
the rebellious Lao Trilies of southern Chirm, 17 
Similarly, in 627 when new^ reached Ch + ang-an that ihr Eastern 
Turks Ixad been gready weakened by natural calamities and revolts by 
subject trilies, Wei attempted io dissuade the emperor from heeding 
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the exhortations of his generals to attack them by predicting that Hsicli* 
It Qgghttu, their leader, would soon be destroyed by his own folly; 

Long ago, Marquis Wen of Chin asked Li K’o who among the Feudal Princes 
would perish first, K’o answered, "Wu will perish firsi,” Marquis Wen 
inquired, 'Tor what reason?” KV> replied. '‘Because when lie fought he was 
repeatedly victorious If one repeatedly fight* the people grrni rxhamied. If 
there are repeated vir tone* the ruler giwvs arrogant When an arrogant ruler 
rules an exhausted people, how can he not perish? At the end of the Sui, 
when China was disordered, Msich-li relied upon his multitude to invade our 
land and even today 1 ij.v still not stripped, litis is why lie will be dcslmyed." 1 * 

On ibis occasion the rmpriut agreed with VVri, Nevertheless, at the end 
Of 629 Tai-ismig launch id large-scale military expeditions that effec¬ 
tively destroyed the Eastern Turk Khanate, Tlir court then began a 
tong debate over the problem of how to dispose of the Turkish tribal 
remnants. Hie emperor eventually adopted the plan of Wen Ycn-po to 
resetUe the Turks inside the borders of China in the hope* that they 
would beotutjfr farmers, absorb the civilizing mflurners of Chinese 
culture, and tints cr:tsc to menace rhe TangA* At the same time, he 
ignored Wei’s warning that the Turks would constitute “a disease m the 
heart and belly of China” and that the Tang was "raising a tiger to 
bequeath itself calamity,”" Much 10 T'aUtsung’s regret, Wei's dire 
prediction rami true scarcely nine years later, when one erf i Hr resettled 
Turks, the brother of Tu-li Qaghan, made an abortive attempt to 
revolt against tile throne. Tai-isung then of dreed the Turks speedily 
returned to ihcirxtcppr homeland. Hv this time, though, the H$iidi-ycn- 
i'o, who had car!it -1 succeeded in shaking ofTTurkish ovrrJordship and 
had occupied much of their former masters' old territory. fiercely 
resisted their return, driving them back into China. T'ai-tsung even¬ 
tually succeeded in resettling the Turks beyond the Great Wall, but 
not be Hire he had ruefully recalled Wri Ghengh prophetic words of 
ivartiin^ 1 

The problem of imperial policy and its economic Consequences for 
thr peasantry rw once again in conjunction with tribute mission* that 
were scheduled to pas* through the northwestern portion of China in 
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63CK Lair dial year thr king of Kao<h p aiig, C'h'Q Wcn-rai t and hh 
ton$ort planned to make a state visir and present tribute at the Pang 
court, 63 Before their arrival, many other oasis-kingdoms of tlie Western 
Regions* whose nominal m^eraim, ihr Western Turks, were being 
weakened by internal strife* also requested tnsend tribute to Ch'ang-an, 
The kingdoms were worried that if Kao-eh p ang alone sent tribute, 
Chinn would favor u at their expense in future diplomatic relations. 
Pleased by the requests. ihr emperor appointed a "barbarian 3 * in die 
employ of the Pang, Ya-tan Jlo-k;m. to journey to each of the king- 
dorm and escort dirir tribute mission* to court 

On the grounds that the people of the border districts through which 
the missions would pass could not bear the burden of supply ing them, 
as was the custom, without compensation from (he government, Wei 
objected in the plan Abuses had occurred earlier, hr noted in hh 
rrmonstranic, when KuonFcmg lent tribute in court during WlMr 
The problem would surely be compounded now that many kingdoms 
Were sending mission at the same time. As a solution, Wd suggested a 
practical but highly unorthodox alternative by which he rejected the 
typical Confucian fanes against profit making. His plan was that (hr 
kingdoms not present tribute a i court but instead be permitted to open 
trade fairs on the frontier so that the people might profit Ifom them, 
P.ij-tsung accepted the recommendation and sent a messenger to 
instruct Ya-tan Tio-kati to return to Ch*ang-an^ 4 
Econo inn argummUi were also at thr root -«i \W m i\ opposition to 
Pai-uumg's decision to perform dir Feng and Slum sacrifice. These 
sacrifices, performed on the summit and at the base of Mount Tai, a 
high peak in central Shantung province, were a symbolic announcement 
to Heaven and Earth that ihr rulrr"^ tasks on earth had lieen ‘lUCCeis- 
fully accomplished. Because of their great ritual significance and the 
fear of most Chinese rulers that performing them would constitute an 
act of hubris, they had not been carried oiU since the heyday of Han 
fiowxr and wlf-cotifidcnre.* 4 During the Wu-te period, Kaotiit had 
refused the petitions of his officials to jierform the Feng and Shan rites, 
as did Fai-Eciing in 630 and 631 « Bui the following year, when Fang 
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Hs bit tiding, Wang Kuei, and others, reminded the emperor that the 
Fas fern Turks had been conquered and the harvests were increasing, 
and again pressed him about the sacrifices, he finally Consented. This 
brought a swift rebuke from Wei Cheng: 

Your Majesty’* merit b indeed high, but the pmple do not yet receive your 
benefit*. Your viitur is indeed MtlwlaJiiial, but it does not flow everywhere. 
China b indeed at peace, hut it dor* not yet n-i-.e you sulbi itntty. Distant 
inti bar tana emulate tu. but we cannot sandy their reejursti All kinds of 
suspicion* nmem have arrived, bnl yon have sought them too ardently. Thr 
yearly harvests are abundant, but the granaries are still empty, This is why 
I humbly consider that [the Feng and Shan] would be improper. I cannot 
make a remote comparison, but let mr take a man a* an illustration. Today 
I here is a man who after continuously suffering a disease often ■, cars’ duration 
ha* been treated till almcM cured. Now be is scarcely more than skin and 
bones, hardy dive. If you wanted hint to carry * thih or rice on his Ind for 
one hundred ti in a day. it certainly would Ite impossible. The Sui disorder 
was not merely one often year*. Being a good doctor, Yotir Majesty Wi cured 
that Illness. (Jut although we are already at (trace, conditions are not yet 
wholly nilrilaclory, I really doubt that you can announce your accomplish, 
menu in Heaven and birth* 4 

This tinir T ai-t*ung wuu> persuaded to call off the Feng and iihan* 1 
but further discusitora were held on the rid s in 637, and they were again 
scheduled lor 641. \\ ct appears to have continued his remittance id them 
even then. On one occasion of unknown dale, when T'ai-ttung again 
raisetl the possibility of travelling to Mount T’ai, Wei caustically 
observed: 

|The success uf] emperors and kings lio in their virtue and not in ihcir 
performance of the Feng and Shan. From the time nfihr [Sui] disorder, the 
prefectures and counties around Mount Tai were damaged most severely. If 
ynut raiTuge* were to travel there, you could hot entirely he without servants 
[from among die people]. This, then, would l«- Inlying the common people 
because of tit* Frog anil SIutn “ H 
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The lighting of a comri in 641 waA taken ;b .in ill omen and the erre- 
monies were cancelled* Although rescheduled for 648 they war. jxm- 
poued once again, and T , »i*tiimg ended \m rule without performing 
them™ 

Superficially* WrFs opposition lo dir tribute from the 

Western Regions oases and lu dir Frog and Mian sacrifices appears lo 
have been motivated by a traditional Cortfuclan concern— the economic 
liardship they would have posed Ibr the oommnn people. Yet it i.s 
abn significant that both tht iributc missions and sacrifice, particularly 
the latter, would Intvc lent an enormous amount of prestige to the 
throne and to Thii-tsutig himself. Perhaps al the taittoiu or Wei's 
disapproval was a fear that both these events, had they lakera plate, 
would have raided die position id' the throne so far above that of the 
bureaucracy that it would have become increasingly difficult for 
subordinate to continue to exert a strong restraining influence over 
the emperor* 

Indeed, thrtr arc dear signs that by the early 63Gs Wei had already 
become worried about what be viewed as a growing arrogance, laxity, 
and moral turpitude in die emperor's behavior. By litis time die borders 
of China were secure and I he country wsh tranquil, The Ivmem Turks 
had been reduced eo impotence,, relations with the Wr u-m Tiuks wen- 
generalty favorable, and T\u-biurig had yet to begin \\h eonguett of 
the Tarim Barin region. The economy had improved markedly and the 
storehouses were bursting vail* grain. Yet paradoxically, Wd bdicvrd* 
just such conditions po&cd a grave threat to a ruler. History had repeat¬ 
edly demon*! rated dial many monarch* had commenced their reigns 
with great promise, only to lapse soon afterwards into a state of carrle^- 
nm and neglect bom of .sdl-5rttisfsicttoti, Destruction in such cases was 
never far olf As it was written in the Beak #f Odts (ShiH^hiag)^ 4 'AH arc 
[successful] at first. But few prove themselves to be so at the Ism,"* 0 
From tliU lime forward, WeFi remonstrances indicate that hr was 
detecting -.ignis that compared with the early years of Chm-knim, T p ai* 
tsung’s administration. hL> relations with his officials, and his personal 
conduct, .dl had begun lo deteriorate. 

Although initially T*ai-tsuog had been modest in lib taste* and had 
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cstlip.wril large public work* projects, ail this changed with improve- 
nitins in Chinn s economic situation. Now hr would often leave Gh'«mr- 
5,11 on long hunting expeditions or enimfon his ministers in lavish style 
aL the T ai-eb Hall, where there would t*e elaborate entertainments 
and much drinking. In 631 the emperor embarked upon a prolonged 
perirxl of pa face renovation and reconstruction. Fint, he renovated and 
refurbished the Sui Jen-slwu Palace and made n his slimmer retreat- 
Next, hr made plans to reconstruct the huge Sui palace com n I ex at 
Loyang On thU occasion, the president of the Board of Finance [min- 
fin thQHgfjht i), Fai Chou, remonstrated, pointing out that the available 
labor force in the empire had already been depleted because of military 
requirement.'- along the northern border in .Shensi and the recent work 
on the Jen-shbti Palace. He concluded that addition a! corvde would 
place too heavy a burden on the people. Nevertheless, Tai-tsmtg 
ignored his counsel and proceeded apace with the reconstruction work.*' 
Even more disconcerting to Wei, it appeared that die emperor was 
no lunger accepting with any equanimity the criticism ol his official*. 

I his message was brought home with particular force early in 632, when 
1 ai-tsung stormed out of court in a rage and returned to his chambers, 
crying. “J m going to have to kill that old country bumpkin!" When 
Empress Chang-sun, Tai-isung's consort and devoted confidante, 
inquired why he had become so upset, hr heatedly replied, "Wei Cheng 

“ aLwa >' v lrL<uUlJ,fcl This time, o„ oilier occasions, tin- 

empress defended Wd for his uprightness and succeeded in dispelling 
her hushand^ wtnxh?* 


Yet n was plain that although Tui-mmg still occasionally paid 
hp service to the idea of remonstrance, he had begun to chafe at public 
disapproval of his administration; *o much *o, that when a local official 
|» Honan t Huang-fu rc-tssm* sent to a memorial charging that, among 
Other things, construction work On the Loyaitg palace was overworking 
the people ami that Imres were too high. Tai-tsurtg exploded in anger. 
He accused Huang-fo of slander and made plans to try him before the 
toun. Naturally, Wei Cheng was at pains to uphold the right of all 
officials to n-mojuiratr; 
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they would not haver arMLisrc.1 shn nj]rr Tins tvjx: uf prow’alion resembles 
slander, but there is a saying that M A tagc am select even thr [good] word-, of 
i madman , 11 Your Majesty diouLtl ihtfdbrr icte- I jhis good word*]. Ii 
would Iw imprtific-r to reprimand him. 7 * 

On this Dctaiiun Wei’s soothing words persuaded T'fti-lxung to reward 
his critic rather than to punish him. 

There were signs* too, Lhat the emperor* compared to the early part 
of Clien-ktiau, was no longer showing sufficient respect toward his 
officials and wili denigmting their positions relative to other groups at 
court- In 632 T'ai*isuug was incensed to learn that members of the 
imperial harem had been moved out of a local official's residence upon 
thr arrival of two court officials,, Li Ching and Wang Kuri, who were 
then ensconced in their place. Hr immediately ordered that the local 
official w ho had perpetrated the offense be investigated for prosecution. 
Ever sensitive to imperial encroachment on the prerogatives of the 
official class* Wei Cheng interceded on behalf of the accused and 
persuaded the emperor 10 drop the whole matter. He noted in parsing 
that I.i and Wang *scre Tui-tsu tig's highly trusted official^ wink the 
harem ladies were no more than Sweeping servants 1 * of the rmprra 
and that their respective positions could in no way merit comparison* 74 
The next year Wei was again compelled to come forward to remonstrate 
against the emperor 1 * order that another official l>c beaten with one 
hundred strokes of the bamboo and dismissed from office. The official, 
HslicIs jmdang, had detained lor questioning in a civil suit thr father 
of one of T'ai-tsung's son's concubines The son had then lodged a 
complaint .ignirist Hsiieh before the emperor, Tim case also ended in 
victory for Wet, after he warned Pai^tsimg about the evils nf allowing 
relatives by marriage of the imperial house iwai-dii) io interfere with 
the law, 7 * 

There was also thr troubling matter of Fai-wung 1 * increasing 
disregard for the rules or Chinese etiquette (ti h One of the gravest 
breaches of decorum by thr emperor concerned a beautiful girl of 
fifteen or sixteen n/i who had so caught lib fancy that hr made plans to 
make her his concubine. Possibly unknown to him, the i^irl had pre¬ 
viously been betrothed to a commoner- The order to fetch the girl had 
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already been given and I hr envoy Waj about to leave, when Wei Cheng 
mailed into the palace, t rying: 

Your Majesty it the parents of the people and you love the rnmm« f . jhlk as 
you do your own sons. You ought to worry about what worries them and he 
happy about what makes them happy. Since undent times virtuous ruler* 
have rrgardsd die minds ol the jwoplc u their own minds. Therefore, t>c cause 
die ruler lives In fine palace* hr warns the people to have the security of 
rood warm [above their heath), Became he eats rich fare he wants the people 
i® be without the inLums of hunger and cold Because he desires imperial 
i oncubinej hr warns ilie people to know the joys ol family life This is the 
normal way of rulers of men Now for a ion; time the daughter of the Cheng 
family has been betrothed to another, yei Your Majesty is taking her In 
disregard of this bn tl this be broadcast throughout die empire, would ii be 
in accord with die morality or the parents of the people? What 1 have heard 
hai perhaps not yet occurred, but I fear that |if it dhiuldj it would harm 
ytnir great virtue and thus ] dare not conceal my fading*. Bemuse the ruler's 
actions must lx- recorded, 1 want you to . nraider i lie matter especially 

i*nr rfitHy^ 

Playing on TAi-diimg’s concern over lid historical image had the desired 
efleet. (dr tin* emperor stopped tile envoy and personally wrote an 
edict castigating himself 

In remonstrances uf limilar mbstance, Wei atccessfully protested 
against the emperor v dreisou to present one ol his hvorite daughters a 
larger wedding gift than hr hud given Ids own elder sister iwho was 
higher in rank;, and against Tai-tstfng’s accept mu.- a,% irihute of two 
dancmi; girls scut by the kingdom ofStfla” Wei retarded both ol these 
case* .is serious hreaches of etiquette. 

If some of Wei's remonstrances involve w hat strike* tu a, relatively 
frivolous matter*, we might remember that according to CtaRjciun 
belief the i ul j j iv.ti an r \empl.11 for hi- subjects and tlicrdotc had lt> hr 
a paragon of wisdom and righteousness, and that it was incumbent upon 
all officials to assist their ruler in attaining the virtue* of the wtg« of old. 
As lar os Wei w as concerned, no matter, however minor, which reflected 
badly on his prince could hr allowed io pass without reproach. 
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SwiTf SpjLWQ *ki> Sweet Dew 

Dir intense moral fervor and bluru manner with which Wei Gh«g 
plt&ucd Ills “sacred policies" did not endear him to all or his colleagues. 
There were those officials, perhaps veterans of |hc Prince of Cli'in Office, 
who resmted seeing Wei, with his minted record of service 10 the late 
crow n prince, gain T’ai-tsung^s favor and successive promotions. As 
early as 627, just after Wei asm tried hi* jnm as right aubmnt in the 
Department of Affair* of State, hi-. en^mtV’ were alrmdy beginning to 
make attempts to defame his character* At this time* some unknown 
official memorialized the throne dan?ting dial VVd wa i practicing 
nepotism. The emperor duly appointed the president of the Certiorate 
yti-shih Wen Yen-pg. to investigate the matter. Wen reported 

back that at though die nepotism charge was basically unfounded, Wei 
was nevertheless somewhat incautious in his official conduct (pu-wng 
$ht* Aj iag-c&i, “incapable of displaying proper formal behavior/ 1 Lr., 
neglectful of the niceties of formh and thus had become the object of 
suspicions and unfounded allegation^ cm dir part of his fellow officials ; 
fuj this reason Wen recommended that Wei be reprimanded.™ T"ah 
tsung did not personally reprove Wei but sent Wen in hk stead. 

When next. In the imperial presence a few days later, Wd proved lo 
be sharply miijittl i>f T'abtsung's doubts regarding IiU behavior, warn¬ 
ing the emperor that the Jionrbhmg or decay of a dynasty depended not 
on whether the rater and mmfatcr acted with proper form but on 
whether thdr actions were right. When T sij-tsuug expensed regret ever 
the incident and voiced the perhaps not wholly sincere; hope that this 
would not prevent Wd from continuing to criticize his :idrninistratiori T 
Wei quickly assured him that hr had nothing to fear and went on to 
press hi* view that niters bad to tolerate oppuition from their utbordb 
fjatrrs or else face dire consequences: 

kh Became 2 devote myself 10 the and -us with, teciiiude, t darr not 

deceive you. But I hope that Your Majesty will enable mt to hr a good 
oflli e«]| rather than a loyal official ' I 'ai-iflung asked 11 Are 'good 1 and 
loyal 1 any different ? M [VYci j replied, "Good officials are those like Chi, 
Hsteh, and Kao Y&o 1 ministers to the sage-cnipntir Shun]. Loyal official* 
arc those 3ikr [Kuan] Lung-tdig And Pi Kan [put to death Tor their opjxd* 
lion by. respectively, Chich and Chou, 'bad last' rulers of the I ULt m\d 
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Shang]. Good officials cause themselves to gam fine reputations, their rulers 
to gam tEUitirioui names, ih-eiir descendants to continue in their footstep, and 
tlic go-jd fortune ,[ol' the *tatc] to be without limit. LovaJ officials are diejn- 
srlvr4 cttCCUt£&* earning their rukrj in commit grave crime* and their suite* 
anil himilies all to peril h* leaving behind only ihrir names. This is why 1 say 
Thai they are not at all dike."' 

To show Wd that hr bore him no ill -feelings, the emperor rewarded 
him with one hundred rolls of silk.** 

Later, sometime during his tenure as director of Lkc Department of 
the Imperial Library ■639-32)* Wd accused of the far more serious 
crime of plotting revolt against the throne. The different manner in 
which Tai-tsung dealt with this accusation as compared with the 
wav he deaH: with the previous one reveals tin- extent to which lur had 
ill the meantime come to trust Wd. L port receiving ilie accusation he 
cried. "Although Wri Cheng formerly was Our enemy. We selected 
and employed him because of his loyalty to those whom he served. 
Why dim [does anyone] faUdy CTcaie such dander?” He thereupon 
ordered the accuser I ^headed without further inquiry^ 

ft k apparent, moreover, that despite the tension between emperar 
and minister that had arisen cariy in the 63LK, both partita still 1 loped 
thatmure hwtiiQiikms rdttk-mhip might hr tutored. Oiu- reflection 
ai tikis hope < an be seen in a composition now known as the “ Inscription 
on the Sweet Spring of the Chiu-dPmg Palace"’ (C&in*<h f mg-fojng /o 
fjf£$n ming) w * 1 written by Wd in the Mimmrr of fi32 when he acoom* 
panted Tai-isutig on hh annual uiymncr retreat to the Chm-ch*crng 
I "‘Nine Perfections”) Folacx^ the renovated and renamed Jcu-sliou 
Palate of the Sui, nestled m the Tien-t f ai Mountains about unr 
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hundred miles north of Ch'am^an. The event that allegedly prompted 
the wort was the u dkcovcr\ |lp by Tai-untig and Emprett Chang-sun of 
an underground spring an the palace grounds, where no water* it fc said, 
previously existed > T’aj-tsimg then appointed Wei to commemorate the 
occasion in writing. 

The •'Sweet Spring Inscription/- the best known of WeP& literary 
works, contains two sections: a long preface and a shorter formal text. 
Wet begins the preface by extolling the cool anti refreshing qualilirs dial 
made the Ghiu-eh T eng Palace mch a fine summer retreat, continuing 
with extravagant praise for raMstmgs many accomplishments since 
coming to power, particularly his military conquests and his great 
frugality—“he comb* bb hair with the wind and washes with the rain/ 1 
etc, Thejr Ibllows upon this a description of die new palace with a 
hyperbolic emphasis on the simple mid unadorned style of the Fang 
reconstruction In narrating i\u- discovery of the spring, UVi describes 
its virtues in rich detail: 

liji dearnr&t b like a mirror, its tittle like sweet wine. . . . The transparent 
waves billowing up from it cm cIcMbc that which b defiled^ can lead unc to 
nourish his correct nature, and enn purify the spirit. It reflects the myriad 
forms and waters ihr, myriad things With profound genrnmfy (T never dn« 
up, but Hows cominuouity like the primeval swamp Mfoi only is 

tliii xhr best of natural phenomena. it is aba a spiritual treasured 

There Wm a inilleiiia^otd tradition in China concerning the sweet 
spring, suggesting that its discovery by the emperor and empress may 
have been nothing more than a literary fiction. Like the fall of shrrtt 
rain in season or the settling or sweet dew, the discovery of a sweet 
spring was a sign that Heaven scut down when the governance of men 
was jun and the empire was harmonious^ 3 Thro, as Wei points. out in 
the preface, ihr discovery of the spring was not just an accident; 

Hie ht'Lt f.' A * says: “If kings punish with death those who are truly criminal 
and reward with gills those who are truly meritorious, and behave according 
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In the code of etiquette (/»), thru a sweet spr ing will emerge from their palace 
hatk*' The Hib-kvan-tJM** says: "If a sage's virtue teaches Heaven above ami 
hart ft below. and reaches all things in between, then a iwcei spring emerges 

■ . 

The formal text consists mainly of yet another paean to Tai-tsinig’s 
accomplishments, favorably comparing the benefits he was Ih-s towing 
on the Chinese people with those flowing from the sweet spring. 

Hating blocked the performance uf ihr Feng and Shan sacrifices, 
Wei was now celebrating in literature what he (tad previously denied 
the emperor in the Feng and Shan ritual—an acknowledgment that 
Tahtsung had brought peace to the empire and that Lhe people were 
content. Characteristically, however, he closed on a rather somber note, 
After praising his prince, he could not resist warning him against com* 
placency and arrogance: 

Occupying a high position, vou mtul think uf Tailing from it. Holding a full 
fveswl], guard against it overflowing. Think on this, rest your mitirl on this,* 7 
and you will forever be able it> jwesrrve good fortune ** 

After Wri presented his composition, Ou-yang Hsiin, one of the 
line* calligraphers of the age. copied the text, which was then inscribed 
on a stone monument mote than three Chinese fret wide and more than 
seven Chitiese feel high 811 Rubbing-. From this monument am $ijj| extant 
and are employed as models by students of calligraphy in both China 
and Japan to this day. 

In the same vein. later that summer, while feasting at the Chiu-di’rng 
Palace, Wd rafravagmidy wasted T'ai.tmng'i accomplishments and 
wisdom: 

As for Your Majesty spreading a great iransfonnaiimi [nver the peoptr] and 
pacifying die empire, we tniv sjk ibsl thee achievements have already been 
completed. Ihu 1 ulwavs tiftin e that even during unusually auspicious times 
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you very urgently consider the pOHibiJiMe* of peril. From ancient time* even 
tile wisest of men do not surpass you in this.^ 

The emperor may well have been mollified by such efforts to regain 
his favor A short time afterwards, at another banquet lor his offki&is* 
he went out ofhU way to defend Wei against his detractors by observing: 
£i People say that Cheng's behavior is rude. This really is not so- 
When We observe what he does, We only think of its auractiveiiesfl. ri&1 
Two years later, the emperor oner again demonstrated to the court that 
despite mounting disagreement between Wei and himself over his 
personal behavior and policy making, he still regarded Wei as a valued 
and loyal servitor of Lhe throne. At this time the emperor was appoint* 
ing a group of grand commissioners of promotion and demotion V 
thiA ta-shih) w ho were to go out on circuit and investigate the conduct of 
incal officials* He could not find a sufficient number of qualified candi¬ 
dates for the job 1 however, and an opening remained in the circuit for 
the capital district. Accordingly, the left vice*president of the Depart¬ 
ment of Affairs of State, Li Ching, recommended Wei Cheng. T’ai- 
tsung, who had been preparing for another summer retreat at the Chiu- 
th T eng Palace and had inirnded T te usual, to take Wei along with him, 
darkened and said: 

Our warning to go to the Cliiu-eb'eng Palace h also not j trifling matter. 
Would you rather We send Wtt Cheng [on circuit]? Whenever Wc iravd, 
the reason We do not wank to be separated from him is that he scr* Our good 
ami bad pnilHA and never keeps anything hidden from Us. Now if We follow 
your advice and appoint him to go, if Wc have faults, would you lie able to 
correct them? 

Consequently t hr did not appoint WcL** 

Naturally, the emperor 1 ! support of Wei Cheng against his enemies 
w&b not completely altruistic- Wei was the kind of upright and sincere 
minister whose very proximity reflected well on any sovereign. He was 
a manifest symbol of Tai-tttmg'x open quest (or advicr and criticism 
from Vi is subordinates and could therefore be expected to help furnish 
the emperor with a good image for the Conlucian historians. He could 
be counted upon to cast Ills critical eyes in all directions at court, and 
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ihm kc?p check not only on his prince but on his colleague as well His 
independent nature made it unlikely that hr would ever ally with others 
for selfish end*- Finally, his untiring and efficient work in numerous 
are^ of government made him invaluable during a time when Tai- 
Isutig had not yd become fully confident of lus own administrative 
capabilities, 

Vd, there was an inherent weakneis in WcPs position at court- His 
place was predicated on the sumption that the emperor would con- 
unne to remain dependent on hi* subordinates, willing to accept their 
advice and criticism to the same extern that hr had during Jm early 
years on the throne. As Wei already begun to perceive early in the 630s 
■ and is became even more obvious as rime wore on) t Lhis was not to be 
the case. Sadly and ironically like die careen of the many iMaird 
men Wei was so fond of holding up to Isis prince as minatory examples, 
[a* own career ui I aMsungV court would not fare as well in the end as 
it had in the beginning. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Mirror Tarnished: Wei Cheng at T'ai-tsung's 
Court (635-642) 


Despite Wei Cheng’s advancing age [he was fifty-five years old in 635; 
and deteriorating stale of health, the second half of his career with Tab 
Isung was nearly as crowded with promotions, rewards, and misceh 
bn eons assignments as the first. Yet at the same time Wei was faced with 
the gnawing knowledge that lib relationship with the emperor was 
continuing to worsen and that hh influence over imperial polities was 
steadily waning. Contributing to this state of affairs were various 
factors. By the mid G30s, dir form of the T ang administrative system 
had become fairly stable As the bureaucratic machinery began to 
function relatively smoothly and precedents were established, there was 
far less room for the kind of political maneuvering, such as the chuii^nm 
veto, than had txien possible Ibr Wei to engage in earlier, 1 Al the same 
time, T'ai-laung occupied far less with details of administration 
building ami far more w r ith pobry making. He was more experienced, 
had a keener understanding of die political structure at his court 
and of the way of manipulating ii. and so was increasingly able m act 
independently of his advisers. Equally importiilt, Tang power had by 
now been largely consolidated, and the empire was enjoying uuparalleled 
prosperity. Whereas the ever-caniEmis Wei Cheng persisted in repeating 
ad nausenm the themes of frugality and peace. TVi-ming, exhilarated 
by the dynasty's economic recovery and the growth of its military 
might, was now intent on manifesting the glory of h is house by means of 
public works and foreign conquest, (n short, his goah and those of Wei 
Cheng had grown increasingly divergent. 

l See MirJstS Cnwirr. Hit Bwtamtiw FWwjui (Orfogot l9Gfi,dtfgfc 0, for byptfihe’ 
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One event whidi may have bad a profound rlii'cl on the rinpciur and 
die style of Ids administration was the death of hip father in the fifth 
month of 635. Following lib Lilnlication. Kao-isu had become a retired 
monarch in fact at welt as in name and. beginning in 6fiS, had pas;ed .» 
cloistered life in die l’a-an Palace, to ihr west oft hr palace city 1 There, 
on rare occasions, he would entertain Poi-isuttg, Empress ( ihang-iiin, 
and various court officials. Very little is known of the refodoruMp be¬ 
tween Kno-tsu and i 'ai-isting during the period following 62fi t bul 
there are signs that the ill will generated between father and son before 
the Hsiian-wu Gate incident was never completely dissipated. Iti (>32 
the examining censor tchien-ch'ayu-shik) Ms Glum observed dial J£ao* 
tsu’s living quarters at the Ta-an Palace were cramped, and dial 
aidiough the palace was close to the emperor's residence, Tai-isung had 
not visited his father in quite some time. Hr also charged that when 
Tai-txuag moved to tiis summer letreai at the Chiu<h*cng Palace, lie 
left hit father behind to suffer the heat of Ch’ang-an. 3 Two years later, 
Tai-tsung finally extruded invitations to Kao-tsu to spend the summer 
at the Chiu-ch eng Palace, but the former emperor excused himself on 
the pretext that it had once been the residence of Sut Wen-ti, Taj- 
tsung ■ lien Ijcgau construction on the Ih-ming Palace to the northeast 
of thr palace city lor his father to reside in, hut Kao-rsu grew ill while it 
was under construction and died before setting fool in itJ 
A further 'ign ol 1 ! ai-tstmg'» cool tics- toward his father was the 
modest icalr of dir tomb he constructed upon die latter's death. Follow¬ 
ing some lively debate at court concerning die size it should take, 4 
Kau-tsu s tomb, known as die Hsicn-Jitig and designed by the urciiiieet 
Yen Li-[r. wax constructed >n a slightly elevated plateau aboui fifty 
fret high, some forty-three miles to the northeast of CU'ang-an.* The 
ii nun posing elevation of the Hsim-ling would not base caused much 
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comment at court-—after all. Kao-tfiu had decreed dm lie and Im 
rocccsscrrs were all to hr hurird in modest style 1 ?—had not Tai-titmg 
been so unrestrained in the selection of a site for his own find resting 
place. I his w-l- i mountain aJmoal one thousand feet high, located 
approximately fifty milra to die nonhwN of the capital. Here, a veri¬ 
table tomb city, known as the Chw-!ing und once again designed by 
Yen Li-t<\ soon took shape, coming rvrntLL.dlv to contain ibe graves of 
the emperor and more than our hundred and sixty early T ang person¬ 
ages: the empress* Pai-tsungs sons and daughter^ other members of 
the imperial family, and high civil and military officials of the Chen- 
kmui period, including Wei Cheng.* Of all the Pang imperial tombs, 
the ChiUa-Sm^ wa| ihe most grandiose in conception. 

The first occupant of the Chao-img was Pai-tsung's beloved consort. 
Empress. Chaug^suii* who died in the sixth month of 63&. Since on a 
dear day from ClTatig-an one could sec the mountain on which the 
tomb was situated* the grieving emperor had a lookout tower construc¬ 
ted from which to view it. Shortly after the empress's interment* Tai- 
tsung invited Wei Cheng to accompany lum in ascending die tower, 
Wei viewed ihe vast discrepancy in scale between the Hsten-Ung and 
the Chao-ling as a blatant expression of TaTts tings unfilial attitude* 
which was a cardinal sin in Confucianism Thus, upon reaching the top 
of die tower, be pretended that he could not make out the Clim>ling T 
using hb> old eye ailment 05 a pretest. In exasperation* Tm-tsuug 
finally pointed out the OiaoTing to him, at which point Wei craftily 
exdajiru d, "Ale that b the Glum* ling, . r . I thought Your Majesty was 
viewing the Hsitu-bug; If that b the ( kat^kg, t certainly can see Mf 
Cpon hearing these words, it h said, PaUtsung shed tears and had the 
rower destroyed.* 

KaiMsuN death, then* was probably -1 sourer of relief to his son; 
while alive* the hither was an ever-present reminder to the court of 
Tabtsung's role at the Hsuan-wu Gate, his usurpation of the throne, 
and the subsequent period of bitterness between die two. Moreover, 
the passing of both his father and his wife must have brought home to 
die emperor with great Force the realization that the old guard had 
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passed and that he was now. more than ever* IH hi^ own man M With this 
came an even further waning of official influence over the throne. 

The Autumn Years 

If these developments served to diminish Wei Cheng’s real power at 
court* the result was by qo means apparent to the casual observer* since 
l aMfrimg rontimied tu promote his contentious minister and reward 
him generously Tor his services. Although the emperor was often at odds 
with Wei over matters ol policy* he nevertheless seems to have con¬ 
sidered it useful to keep Wei close by lib side* probably reckoning 
that ihr political capital he would thereby gain among the Gortfu- 
cian literati at lib court (and possibly among the Confudan his¬ 
torians of a later day) far outweighed the advantages of dismissing or 
demoting him. 

In the first month of 636 a Wei, along;with Fang Hsiian-fing, presented 
the emperor with the completed annals and biographies for the five 
Standard Histories whose compilation they had directed sitter 629. It 
h clear from a reading of Wrib commentaries Lp the Liang, Gh'tn* 
Northern C .h i Y and Sui histories that he believed the records compiled 
tinder his direction were intended not only to transmit an accurate 
account of past dynasties to futurr ages but also tn provide a guktr for 
T ai-isung * rule. For in them he continued to hammer away at his 
favorite themes i Thai warfare* even if it brought victory, was scll- 
ddeating; ln that early rulers were industrious and frugal while their 
successors were indolent anti allowed their passions free rem;" that 
whm die- influence ol loyal Conbdliiv in government wan^d, dvnastirs 
tended to decline; and so on. 

Michael L_ Rogers ho^ recently examined yet another Standard 
History compiled later in Chm-kuan, the Chin Mutiny fChm-shu} 
According to Rogers, die compilers of the Chin History attempted to 
dissuade 1 ai-tsung from pursuing his conquest of Koguryd by tingling 
oui Fii Chien !rg. 351-85 of the Fortner Odin dynasty and with 
prejudicial selection of facts, embellishment, and distortion, demonstrate 
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mg how his warlike ambitions eventually destroyed hb house. 11 
Similarly, in his desire u> draw strong object lesson# from the past with 
which to instruct h h prince, Wei Cheng frequently allowed his own 
moral concerns to distort his history. His view, for example, that the 
main flaw* of Emperor* Wu and Yuan uF the Liang dynasts and Hou- 
chu of the ChVutt dynasty fall political failures t stemmed from their 
degenerate fondness of literary elegance, is patently absurd. 14 Never* 
didess, Wei’s historiographical work received high praise from his 
contemporaries. 1 * 

For his labors on the grand historiographical project Wei received a 
number of generous rewards: the honorary title ls&-kuattg-lu ta-Ju, 
.second degree, second class; the noble title Chfn^ktu^kun^, Duke of 
Onmg principality, which \u$ first degree, second class and just below 
the ranks of the imperial family members; and two thousand rolls of 
rilk, ia A* duke of a principality, Wei now had at liis disposal, in addition 
to his official salary and emoluments, the tax receipts of three thousand 
families* 1 ? 

But the following month Wd w ent to the Liang-i Hall to request that 
he be released from his duties as president of the Chancellery, a post he 
had held since the third month of 633. He pointed out that the eye 
ailment he had Jong suffered from had lardy worsened: "If daylight is 
even a bit obscured, I cannot see anything more titan a few step# away, 

. Now that the empire is at peace and able men are as numerouv as 
trees [in a forest] there h no need for a sick mars long to remain at thr 
center of things/' 18 He therefore asked to be released From his other 
respondhiltiir* and tti l*r given a post a* mlnifitei without portfolio. In 
ibis way, be observed, he could continue to remain at T T ailisting's 
side and advise him on matters of state. Etiquette demanded that the 
emperor go through the morions or expressing reluctance at accepting 
die resignation of such a loyal and upright official: 

Don't you see that while in 4 mine metal ha* no value? It is only when it U 
smelted and fmgrd and made into an implement that people all value it. Now 

1? S« Mkhld Cl K^cn, TAf ChvmiU 0 /' F* GW A Cast *f Eirmptat /Aitmj f Berkeley. 
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Wc liken Ourself to metal and regard you as a skilled workman whti its nidi 
Ls- Aithough vou are ilJ you arc not yet decrepit, so why du you want to 
resign? 1 * 

In the end, Wti prevailed—at least partially, In the sixth month 
rai-uung appoittlcd him to ihr honorary office of rV-dm^ second 
degree* eJaKs, Hut c hr- emperor dors nor seem to have altogether 
released him from his other duties, for at tie same lime Wei received 
the new title cA-f/r farn-Ajja $hih r “in charge of lire Department rtf thr 
Imperial (.hanccllcry/ aiui another design at ion, kuo+Um 

fefhih, which may merely have carried with it fewer respomibilb 
tics than normal lor a chief minister. 20 Moreover* because "Taj-tnmg 
appointed no successor to Wei a* president of the Chancellery, it may 
be that he continued to function there on » reduced schedule. 

Wei a eye ailment did not prevent him from participating in or, at 
the very least, lending his nam e to a hum of literary and scholarly pro¬ 
jects undertaken during thr second decade of Taidsung’s rale. some uf 
ih^ most important of which were designed to determine Yhc form and 
content of F ang ritual, Chinese ritual, or /r, embraced the code of 
etiquette governing social relationships Afid alio the religious ceremonial 
by svliirii dynasties ordered themselves in relation to the cosmos, AJ- 
though for the sake of expedience the rites of thr Sui dynasty had 
remained in effect at the be ginntrig of die T*ang, the need for a dbn 
finctivc and orthodox I ang ritual soon became obvious, 11 Conse¬ 
quently, T'ai-Uung ordered the scholars qf bis court to examine pre- 
vitnis works on ritual as well as the lengthy commemarii** that usually 
accompanied them, with the intention of formulating a ritual code for 
his own house. Fang Hsiian-lmg and Wei Cheng once more were chosen 
to supervise the sdittfcn* 1 labors. In 636 the two presented the emperor 
with What became the basis of the T ;mg ritual code, thr wilted AVic 
Rites (HsmJi) in 138 sections. va 

Tv*w yean Uler \\c\ helped fix the regulations governing thr wearing 
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of mounting (which in Gonfuckn China was dependent on ours rda- 
rionship id the deceased;, 13 and compiled yel another work on ritual 
known as ihr iJjfcr ■ /^i's; 51 The f,tf/r"trri.:r* Rites, in twenty 

chiitin j was based on Ihc R&cCrd of Rites \ Li~cfii ), which during Ihc Han 
dynasty had been designated as one of dir Jive Ckmfiicbin clacks*** 
Wri . interest in the Rtt#rd a/ Rite* was probably prompted by it* popu¬ 
larity as a subject on the civil service examinations/ 2 * With a view 
toward simplifying its study, tie systematized lls rather formless contents 
into topical caicgorici and included the best of earlier exrgcte* on the 
text, Upon presenting die CaJtgerizid Rites to die throne, he was re¬ 
warded with a Thousand rolls of silk. Copies were then distributed to 
the heir apparent and the imperial princes; another was stored in the 
imperial archive^ 17 If Wei had hoped dial his Gtttegori&d Rites would 
become the basil for the civil service examinations* he wa* disappointed. 
The text was not published during \m lifetime, pcrlcaps a result of 
opposition from among the mure conservative CouAidan scholars at 
court, who may have opposed sacrificing the form of such a venerable 
scripture on the altar of practicality, and from the emperor himself, 
who may have fell dial Wei's reworking of the text had placed loo many 
constraint* on the scope of imperial activity. In ihr end, during the 
frigu of Tang Hsuan-tsufig (rg. 713-56), all copies of the Categmztd 
Rites were destroyed at the instigation or the minister Chang Yu eh* 11 
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Apan from his work on ritual, Wei's Energies werf also absorbed by 
a variety of oilier tasks. In 638 lie composed a literary piece now known 
as ihr “Ti-chti Inscription” {77-cJlti ming), writ ten, according to one 
account, to celebrate Tai-is wig's "a him dam virtue" ( theng-it i. The 
text was inscribed on the great Ti-chu rock on the occasion of an im- 
pcri:U visit, to the Sanmcti Rapids tin the Yellow River in modem 
Hunan province. Only a few characters remain of tile original text, 
which appears to have survived until sometime during die Sung dy¬ 
nasty.*® 

Wei was alto otic of several compilers of an encyclopedic, work called 
the Wen-ssu po-vao, presented to T’ai-tsung in twelve hundred diHan in 
64!, 3l! Its contents arc not known but were doubtless tar ranging. De¬ 
spite the encyclopedia,’* huge iisr, it was decided in 701 that the work 
was still incomplete and twenty-six scholars were assigned to supply it 
with yet more material; new section—oil buddhism, Taoism, geneal¬ 
ogy, and cities—were then added,* 1 By the fourteenth century only 
one chiian or the entire work still survived, 9 * and today just the preface- 
by one of its chief compilers, Kao Shih-Jkn, remains *» 

ITie titles of three more works by Wei Cheng are recorded in the 
sources, although we know practically nothing about them or the dales 
w hen they were written. They arc the tSeh-mi chuan-Uich [Concise iiiog+ 
taphies of KirtaMrr Women) in seven shuait** representing a traditional 
Chinese biographical genre; Lhc Shih-wu We Qtusihtis tin Current Felitiea! 
Affairs) in fn c ckumt,^ probably ,t collection of examination answer* 
designed for the use of aspiring civil serv ice candidates; and the i'ui- 
ching tieh-chmn in one (huan, M the subject matter of which is unclear. 

Brickbats asu Bramble* 

The if wards Wei received as the result of ail these endeavors, the vast 
prestige lent him by his high rank and titles, and the economic security 

‘*Li Fins ■*-. Ciimp, TMi-p’uif ’>90.2: Wang Viiig.lm i 1223-06). T'mg-eki.* 
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all tliis provided for him and his fluidly did little to assuage a growing 
bitterness caused by the emperor's increasing refusal 10 accept his 
advice on substantive policy matters, It was by rids time quite apparent 
tiiat T’ai-csimg was no longer using its frequently ,n he had ihc mirror 
of counsel and warning that his minister was holding up to him As a 
consequence, Wei's remonstrances and memorials to the throne became 
more sharply critical than ever be fort: T 

At die nxn of dir problem were great changes that had come over 
T fc ai-t»ung p 8 behavior, changes that convinced Wei Cheng mure than 
ever that the emperor was marching along a path leading inexorably 
to destruction. Among Tai-tsung'a more serious faults was a recent 
tendency toward gross extravagance, reflected, among other things, in 
his construction of a new palace at Loyang, the Pd-shan. Thus, in the 
third month of 637, Wei sctM. a long message to the throne reminding 
she emperor that Yaug-ti had used the wealth of the Sui to indulge his 
desires and had thereby brought calamity to the nation. Wei exhorted 
the emperor to return to simplicity: 

Now you occupy all of [Yang-tiV] palaces and pavilions. You have completely 
appropriated all his exotic treasure* and rare goods. You have all his conru- 
binn and women se rving at your fide People in ihe Four Seas and Nine 
Continents (rave all become your slaves and handmaidens. If you are able to 
hold up as a mirror die reason* why he w.t* destroyed .usd reflect upon the 
reasons why we gained |fhe rmpiicf; keep alert day after da^ and never casr 
up even when you rest ; burn the precious garments of ihc Lu-t"ai [ihc “Deer 
Terrace 1 ” where Chou* "bad taaT ruler of Sluing, kept his treasure], and 
destroy the spacious halb of the ATang [a lavish palace built by Clfin Shih- 
huarig~ti t located slightly to the west of Tang Ch T ang*an; it was destroyed by 
the rebel Hsiang Yii]; fear the danger and destruction [that comes of living! 
in lofty houses and give thought to Jiving peacefully in humble p.ilaeev [hen 
you wilt Undergo a divine transformation and rule by nnn~&i ilvily 'wu^ra. 
Tlib is the highest virtue, 

Wei then called upon the emperor to raze the Fci-shan Palace and 
issued a stem warning that unless he changed his ways lie would en¬ 
counter ruin. Nevertheless, Tai-Utmg completed the project, 57 

Tile memorial sparked by the construction of the Fd-shan Palace was 
merely the first of four long messages io come from Wei Cheng's brush 
in the year 637 that inundated T’ai-tsung in a torrent of advice .tnd 
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sharp criticism. Because of their length and detail and the considerable 
in tensity of feeling with which they were written, they indicate the 
degree to which Wd believed the emperor had by now strayed from tlir 
corrrct patli of government. At the same time, they provide us with a 
veritable catalogue of dementi in Wei’s political philosophy. 

In the second of these memorials, presented in the fourth month, 
Wei returned to somr oT hU favorite themes; 

1 have heard thoi those who seek to make a tree larger must strengthen its 
roots; that those who wrih to make water llow it long distance uni*t dig oui 
ns source; that those who think of vmvt of bringing about the security of a 
siate must develop their virtue and righteousness. If the source is not deep, yet 
to expect water iliat flow* far; if die roots, are not strong, yet <t> seek a tree that 
is Luge; if virtue is not substantial, yet to hope for good government in ihc 
state—even (be meat stupid person kttuws that litis cannot be. How much 
nions can an enlightened ruler not know this! The ruler sit* upon a throne 
imbued with veneration and takes the entire country a* hi*domain. He wants 
to 1 st pspti ted a* high a> highol Heaven and forever preserve his boundless 
lilwliy . IJ while in a position of security he does not think or fieri l Irjfaf an 
fjR itn . i( hr does not sbsiaid from extravagance by means of frugality, if 
hi* virtue is not made substantial m if hu mind cannot overcome lib debits, 
this is also like digging up the roots and seeking to grow ,i huge tree, or 
blocking up the source and desiring fur-flowing water. 

He then went on to remind the emperor that "Those who have fine 
beginnings ore many, but those who are alslr to attain successful con* 
elusions arc lew," and proposed a ten-point guide lor T'ai-tsung’s 
conduct. The guide stresses the need for the emperor to curb his desires, 
exercise caution when undertaking important affairs, avoid arrogance, 
maintain an open mind in order to accept the opinions of his sulxirdi- 
nates, reject the slander and fa he hoods of others, and bestow both lioiton 
and punishments with impartiality, 3 * 

In the fim pun of the Ling third memorial written in the following 
month, \S n t hided I ni-Lsutig lor punishing officials too harshly in 
the hr-U of anger and rewarding them too liberally when in a more 
favorable mood. This would never lead to good government, Wei 
warned, rince it nullified die real goals of pun iahment Mid reward_the 
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c*ncfuimgciiit'iM ofgood and xhr ch^tkement c»f evil. The second pari of 
the rurmori.il i* of piiirrirular interest, since it provide m with what h 
perhaps the IuIIcm exposition of Wei's consolidation tlictncs: 

Bui the reason the 3 ui had wealth and power and ycl fell, was became ihey 
were hyperactive. The reason we me poor and set (xncefuJ, b because we 
arr qinrsee.nt. Being quiescent, there k peace; betng hyfKrntedve, there is 
disorder. Everyone know* thi* * it h not hidden or difficult to see, not subdr or 
difficult to ^certnjn Bus few follow the smooth and '-uy mad and main 
follow die tracks of an uverthmwn ou t [Le.„ repeat a dbajurom tolunderj. 
Why It ie hr came when (here 3* pesrcr. they dn not think of peril: when 

there is order the}- do noi think of disorder ; when then h preservation they 
do not think of dntrut tioti. 

Long ago, when the Sut wore mi yet in disorder, they naturally thought 
that 1 here could he no disorder: when they had not yet been destroyed, they 
naturally thought that I hen could be no destruction, So their troops were 
always on the move and their eorvtfc never teased. Even when they were -m 
the verge of final dbgrace, they wcjc Mill unaware of the j aum*i of ihcir own 
destruction, b that not *adl 

if you would mirror the bandy nr upline™ of a form, you musi go to still 
water. If you would tfrirmi the security or danger nf a uatc, you must seek 
out one that has been destroyed. The Bmk of Odti save, ^Tbc mirror of Yin 
i* tint far off; it lie* in ihe age of Hair." 3 * It also sap* *‘ln hewing an axe- 
handle, in hewing an raohandJt, ibe pattern h not far off ." 411 I hope that in 
your present act Eons yon voU regard thcSui as the mirror of Yin, arid thereby 
deduce [the principles of) preservation and destruction, order and db~ 
order. . a. . 

Redid e- your numerous hums, nop the mAtmlhcfyre of wasteful luxunr-%, 
dispense with imurn *\mt are not urgetot, be cauriniu. about prejudiced 
listening, draw rn%ii those who die hmil p keep away from artful flatterers 
ihut out evil ialk which pleases the car, welcome llie foifier lasir of loyal 
advice. - , , 

Sm\ consolidating fthc state J h easy, hut winning it is what is really 
difficult If you have Iwcn able u> attain thai which is difficult, how are you 
unable to preserve that which has been easy? Ihe reasons for not preserving 
[the stairj strongly enough arc pride and extravagance, lewd anti lEcmiiom 

■Ttai wnifttce n uaiuLi-Erd by Jainr* l.eggr f Jit* Chijua Q<utm t val. 1. Tftf Sh* ATb^. |J. 
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behavior, Be rarcful Sn the end as ypu were in the Ittgmning (rtan thtmgju 
ikift). How can yrm not strive for thu?* 1 

After an imperial progress that T&i-oung made la Loysng in the 
seventh mouth of B37, there were great rains and flooding and watci 
inundated temples and homes, even entering the principal palace of 
the city; more than sis thousand people are said to have lost their 
liven** The Chinese regarded natural disasters of this magnitude a* 
signs from Heaven that the sovereign had committed grave errors in 
hh rule. The floods thuv presented Wei with a convenient excuse for 
writing yet a fourth pungent memorial, part of which reads: 

It Inu been more than ten years since Your Majesty came to the throne a net 
peace rmimctL Your awesome power extends beyond the seas, the myriad 
nation* come to pay eouri, the granaries daily grow fuller, and our territory 
dailv broadens. Bui rhe Way ami its power (laa-te\ have not yet become 
substantial, and benevolence and righiemucir^ are not yet far reaching. Why 
is this? Ti b because yon have not yet employed sincerity and trust to die 
uinxnl in dealing with your subordinates* and because although there hiu 
been the diligence of an excellent beginning, we do nut ycl see ibe beauty of 
a jircrescful conclusion, Such a state of affairs has developed gradually, pot 
merely in one morning or mr night Earlier, a! die beginning of < Ihcn-kuan, 
you look good advice as * warning, and even after five or six yeans you lull 
happily accepted remonstrance. But uncr that time you liavc gradually come 
to hate frank speech- Although sometimes you force yourself and arc able to 
endure it s you are not as open minded a* before. Outspoken officials tend to 
avoid you. The disciples of flattery are thus able lei display [hrir dnvermes; 
they say that those whu are of Lhc saute mind form lad torts ; I hey say ihat 
those who accuse others are selfless; they say that ttrongly upright men are 
usurpers of authority; they sit dim thoie who give loyal counsel slander* . . , 
[So] upright men cannot reveal ail that is on their minds and ihe great 
ministers cannot contend with [the Hattercr* ami sycophants], This is why 
your seeing and hearing have bren confuted, yqur great policies have been 
obstructed and yernr virtue biui bceti harmed. 

The memorial cominus with ‘.rveral historical and literary allusions, 
and encourages 1 .il-tsuitg to dislitiguish between iWc at court who 
were truly loyal and those who were merely clever opportunists, and 
uned having dour so, to place complete confidence in the former, 0 
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As a sop to critics like Wei Cheng and as a sign of self* *blame* T T ai- 
tsung ordered chat the small Ming-ic Palace in Loyang as well as one 
liall of the Fri-shati Palace be dismantled and the material* given to 
families who had suffered from die flood , 44 

The four memorials of 637 most have singed the imperial cars, yet 
Wei's criticism continued unabated In die third month of 633 , Tai- 
tsung celebrated die birth of a grandson with a banquet for his high* 
ranking officials, during which hr acclaimed the merits of Wei and 
Fang Hsihin-lingand presented both of them with sword ;. But when he 
was foolish enough lg inquire of his guests how Jib present rule com- 
pared with dial of hi* earlier years on the throne, Wei look the oppor¬ 
tunity to drive his critical knife yet a bit deeper by commenting; 

If we speak in terms of an enhancement of the imperial dignity [as demon¬ 
strated by] the coming of distant barbarians to pay tribute, the beginning uf 
Chemkuan cannot be coin pared to the present. [But] il we speak m t£rtm of 
your virtue and right colutk-s* ihuruughly iiiHucneUig die people to that ihrv 
joyfully obey you, tlie difference compared to the early years of Chen-kuan h 
equally groa. . . , Long ago, when the empire had tint yet hern pacified. 
Y°u always made rightemuntss and virtue your central concent Now. think¬ 
ing thai the empire U without imiihlcs, you have gradually become incrcas- 
ingly arrogant, wasteful and sdf-jatisfirtL ThcrcforCi although your achieve- 
meni^ are great* in ihc end things are still not as good as in former rimes 

Yet all of this wm hut a mere prelude to the longest and most im¬ 
passioned of all of Wet Cheng's tirades against T’at-UungV behavior and 
policies, which he delivered in the fifth mouth of the following year, 

1 Id* memorial, as in the case of his fourth memorial of 637 , was 
prompted by calamities both natural arid human: a drought of several 
months* duration, a volranic-like eruption in Shensi, and the attempted 
fts&a^itiaifaitt of the emperor by the younger brother of T\j-li Qaghan 
of ihe Eastern Turks. When the emperor ordered his high officials to 
criticize the Faults of his rule reflected by these ill omens, Wei was more 
then equal to the task. His memorial enumerates al length ten aspects 
of i 4 ti-tsung*j behavior and policies indicating that after an auspicious 
beginning he was foiling to guide hb rrigti to a successful conclusion. 
Here we see, for the most part, a repetition of Wri'ii earlier themes: 
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T'ai-limip wjLi necking exotic gtuKb from afar and manufacturing play¬ 
things for himself without, end: he was overworking the people cut 
construction projects for his private satisfaction; he was indulging petty 
men while becoming estranged from lib loyal official*; he had become 
arrogant and was no longer following ihc advice or his subordinates; 
he was sending soldiers* to foreign lands without cause and was bringing 
much suffer lug to die common people, and so on. 14 Upon receiving the 
memorial, T ai-tsung duly rewarded Wei with len catties «f gold and 
two horses and made the hollow promise that he would change hi* 
wavs. 4T 

If we had only Wei Cheng's memorials of the late 630s It) go by, we 
might well suppose that the T'atig administration had badly faltered, 
that scoundrels were in control of the government, that the emperor had 
become obsessed with fleshly satisfactions and led a dissolute life, that 
the populace was suffering under the grinding weight of corvife, and 
dial T'ang armies were marching in every direction with the aim of 
bringing all of Asia under Chinese dominion. Actually, npLhing of the 
sort had happened. Construction projects of some size were under way, 
especially in the Lnyangarea The T'ang Had attacked ihc Tu-yii-hun 
in the region of modem Tsinghai province and sent troops from time 
to time to help stabilize tire political situatiun there. It had mounted > 
campaign against the I’u-po, a Tibetan people who were raiding 
Chinese territory in Chim-mut (modem Succhuanj. and it hat! also 
brgun pacifying the aboriginal Lao tribes of Shan -nan modern Hupei 
and eastern Szechuan;. 

Vet the majority of 'I ’aj-tsung’s most dramatic and costly military 
offensives— against the several oases of the Tarim Basin, the Hsueh-ytrn- 
t’o ta the north of the Great Wall, and the kingdom ofKoguryd—were 
still in the future. Most public works projects, especially palace con* 
siruction, were also yet to comr Perhaps no imperial project would be 
able to compete in sheer wastefulness with the construction of the 
detached Hriang-ch’eng Palace in tlic mountains to the southwest of 
Li i yang, which between ($40 and 6+1 entailed almost two million 
man-days of labor. Vet, when T'ai-tsimg visited the site and found 
it uncomfortably hot and infested with poisonous snakes, in a fit 
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of pique he had ils architect, Yen Li-te* demoted and the entire 
structure razed. 4 * Moreover, the loss of humility and growing ^rjf- 
satisfaction that Y\ ci Chung had detected in the ratijjf rur during the 
630$ increased even more markedly during the following decade aa 
Chinese armies swept over Central Asia, Now* 'Pahtsnng began to 
dwell at length on his miliury achievement* and on his view that he 
had surpassed other great rulers of China. 41 After one such self- 
congratulatory speech in (HI , a grand secretary of the Department of 
the Imperial Chancellery; Chang Hsing-clFrng, was moved to memori* 
alize^ *‘Y # ii |tlie Cldnesc cultured tern who drained the flood waten and 
founded the Hria dynasty] did not brag T yet in the empire none com¬ 
pared with him. Your Majesty has swept away disorder and resumed 
the empire to rectitude. All the officials are truly incapable of re¬ 
cognizing your brilliance, but you need m\ come to conn to tell m 

about hr** 

From the foregoing we may conclude two tilings. First, by the late 
630s YVci Cheng had broome utterly disheartened by what he viewed 
as Tai-lsung 3 * failure to choose eonsulidutiotl over expansion as a 
national priority and by bis refusal to heed the admonitions of loyal 
courtiers Like himself He thus mounted an Energetic and concentrated 
counter-afTrmii vr in Hie form of memorials and remonstrances In which 
he tended to rxaggrmtr Inr effect the deterioration of conditions in 
government and the extent to which "Tai-tsung had exhausted ihr. 
human and economic resources ol the country. Second, in spile of such 
efforts Tai-mrng enmirivted to punur exactly those policies during 
the 646s which Wei had criticized most during the hue bliOs. It is thus 
apparent that by dm time YVd had ceased to exert a strong restraining 
force on the rtnpcrdt, 

Tliis was not always die case concerning lo* weighty issues, such us 
the code of etiquette Hi 1, where WcFs influence remained relatively 
in tact. Two examples will suffice here. Following the death orbmprw 
Ch&ng-ntm, T'ai-tsimg became enamored of the widow of \m brother 
Yuan-chi, victim at the Hsiian-wu Gate. YVhcn the emperor announced 
\m intention of making her hi* consort, Wei strongly protested, dis¬ 
paragingly comparing her lo a prince** of the house of the stale of 
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Cli*in during the Spring and Autumn Period who in succession married 
wo brothers -it the royal Tamil) of Chin Hit* marriage was thereupon 
cancelled* 1 Later, Wei was ablr to persuade TsMsttng of die impro¬ 
priety of sending envoys to purchase horses among the W extern Turks 
too soon alter $ trading another envoy with an imperial patent for the 
new Wo lent Turk qaghait, arguing that the Turks would think the 
Chinese more interested in pursuing matters crassly commercial than 
diploma! it:,is 

On important matters of si ate, however, Wei'-* voice was seldom 
heeded, a point well illustrated by the ease of the Central Asian oasis of 
Kao-ch'aug. which fell to T’ang forces in IHO Wlicn Tai-tsung matle 
plans to administer the territory with Chinese officials and to garrison 
it permanently with Chinese troops, Wei, as usual, protested the plans 
on economic ground*; 

Now, if you regard [fuuwh'ang's] territory as profitable and make it into 
prefecture* and counties, you would always need mon- than one thousand 
iroaps to garrison and project it. (The troops] would be replaced once even, 
several u sn. but with each estebange -onir thirty or Inrtv |ierceni nF iluur 
coining and going would dir [Trout ihr rigom of ihr journey]. They wniilrl 
have tn prepare clothing and supplies and part front their relatives. After ten 
year* Lung-yu ( modern Kansu, the area from which the replacements would 
presumably lie conscripted] would be a wasteland In the end, Your Majesty 
would trot gain as much as .1 pinch of grain op a foot of doth from Kao-chang 
with which to aid China—as expressed in die saying "wasting tlir useful to 
serve [he useless." 1 do not sec how rhis can hr.M 

T’ai-isnng nevertheless spumed Wei’s recommendation that Kao- 
dTang be allow ed to preserve it* independent Mat us under the son of 
its late king, CVii VViii-i’ai. Instead, he ordered that tin- son and h» 
royal court lie seized and sent to Ch’iuig-an and that the territory of 
Kao-ch’ang, which the sources claim extended about two hundred and 
seventy miles east to west and about one hundred and seventy miles 
north to south, he annexed to China, 64 
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With the diminution of his power over the rmpetur during tin 630s, 
Wei had begun to complain that T*ai-tsung was failing prey to syco¬ 
phants and flatterers at his conn who were leading him from the proper 
path of government H By 6+0 this theme Ijcgan to occupy a central place 
in Wei's thoughts, as illustrated in two memorials he wrote during this 
year, tn the first, he charged that Ta>mmg was no longer placing a 
degree of trust in his high officials {such as himself, presumably) com- 
mens ii rale with their positions in (he admins ration and that instead 
the emperor was surrounding himself with men of mediocre talents.** 
In the second, he cited numerous historical example* to drive home his 
point Uiat when a ruler turned bis l>adi on good ministers he invariably 
came to a bad end, “Had Chieh of the Has?* dynasty not abandoned I 
Yin, anti had the Hsiang family been favorable to Han thin, would 
regimes that were already established have been destroyed ? >1# * He 
reminded Tabisuiig of the reciprocal nature of the rutcr-m blister 
rdationsliip by quoting, among others, the great Confudau philosopher 
Mencius: 

When the prince regards hh ministers as bis hands and feet, Ivia ministers 
regard their prince as their belly and heart; when he regard* them a* his 
dogs and hones, they regard him as any other man; when lie regards them as 
the ground or as gra**, thry regard him a robber and enemy a: 

Finally. hr took pains to stirs the need for the sovereign to trust his 
subordinates. quoting from a source he knew well, the Record of Rites; 
L 'V\ hen the ruler is distrustful, the people are doubtful. When subor¬ 
dinates are not midcrMood, the ruler must toil long. When ruler and 
nibordmaics mutually distrust one another* then it cannot be said that 
there is good government/ 

Who, in Weis eye*, were the men leading the emperor astray? We 
do not know for sure, but they were obviously rivals who had won 
T'awsuftg's ear—the “brambles" Wei had alluded to in his il Fu on a 
Cypress in a Taoist Monastery/ 1 One such person may have been the 
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architect of the Chtu-ch’cng and Loyung Palaces, Ghiatig Hsing-pcn. 
Chiang's Afew T'<utg Iltston biography notes that although he was an 
upright And c«i lute i rut ions a (Tidal, Wei feared hb growing influence over 
tlir emperor (undoubtedly in ihc area of capital construction) and 
attempted unauccessfulh to Lave him demoted « An even more likely 
tat^get of Wej's wrath was the one-time vicr-proidcnt of the Censoratr 
'(htk-ihu thih-jti-thik) t .h nan \\.in-chi, who had gained a dubious 
reputation in that rapacity by falsely slandering several members old I it 
conn, including Wei Cheng** In 631 Wei had, charged Organ and 
another censor. Li>n-|'a, with perpetrating injustices against innocent 
officials, and had also accused dir emperor of encouraging their [reach* 
cry so as to keep a tight rein on hi* bureaucrat*. Hr even went «• 
Ear as to extend a challenge to T’ai-tsung: “If matters have improved 
since you employed thr>r two men, then I will be happy to be charged 
with disloyalty and lutTer dismemberment !' ,<n Later, under continued 
pressure from Wri ml others, T'ai-ismig hud Ch’tian demoted to a 
provincial pon. only to allow him to return to ihr capital a gain fo 637 
;is ihc left assistant in thr Department of Affairs of State" Such a de¬ 
velopment study must have galled Wei. 

l( is even possible that Wei was shooting at far more prominent 
figures at court than either Cbiang or Ch’iinn, perhaps among them Lite 
pro-military dements who were urging the emperor on to greater 
territorial expansion or others advocating Increased expenditures tin a 
variety ol “mutrlur projects. Certainly, as we have already seen. 
Wei's relationship with his colleagues was not universally harmonious 
T ang historians have concealed the names of eminent lUietmcn who 
Wished Wd ill, for disclosure of such information might have reflected 
badly on thOMt win. ulhrrwivr made significant contributions to early 
Tang history. So, we are only mid that in 63b certain 'powerful and 
esteemed" if; oflkials attacked Wei, accusing him of pestering 
die throne with involved and repetitious memorials ant! treating the 
emperor as if he were a child." Had we the names of such men, we 
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might understand far more than -it present -ihout the: nature of political 
configurations and political intrigue at the Chm*ku;tu court. 

Although until now the emperor had acci-ptcd Wei'-- cfiiiekm* with 
at least superficial equanimity and had even made a show of rewarding 
him for his tumbles, it was also (rue that he had come greatly to resent 
Wei** incessant carping, A good indication of T'.ti-tsung's real attitude 
toward Wei, which predictably doo not appear in either of Wri't iwo 
biographic or in the Ii^aniah of Gorermnnit of the Ckrw-kuan i*mnd t i* 
revested in an episode that occurred about 638 or 639* At this time Wei 
spread a rumor at tuuri that the architect Chiaiig Hring-pvn had used 
an excessive amount of h rente in ihc comtniodoh oS a building intended 
for imperial use- When Tai-iaung heard about it, lie confronted Wei 
and demanded to know why he had made such an accusation. After re¬ 
peated questioning, Wd grudgingly answered that hr had mu intended 
a persona] attack on Chiang but had merely wanted to criticize the 
emperor Ibr his extravagance. T'ai-tsung was infuriated by this dk* 
closure and immediate] y ordered an investigation into tile affair 
Later, in conversation with die vkoproident of the Gensorate, Tn 
Chengdun* he commented ominously; 

Wet Cheng was not an official who rigbleoudy followed Our [Prince ofCh'in | 
Office,, yet We selected him from the mitfai of ciiaiimak and gave him wraith 
and honnr. Now when Wc question him, there are things he keep hidden. 
When We serve Heaven Wr fear and resjwct It, VVhrn Wri Cheng Hrrrvn \J* 
he don. not do so with eomplrir honesty. - . When We sent dir censors to 
investigate him hr was in quite a had temper* If Our sous* when they re¬ 
monstrated and argued with Us flilM Wei Cheng J. were to exhibit (his kind 
"I proud and r ude behavior, they too would lx put to death* Why should We 
br more considerate of him? from lib manner, it it as if the country would 
no longer be orderly without him. Since ancient limes mien have had no 
Wei Cheng, yet they too were able to transform [the people]. So why do We 
now rely on Wei Cheng?* 4 

Although the emperor eventually let the matter drop, bis auger did 
not readily cool 

By the late 630s and early 6A(h, them u is apparent that Wei CJhengS 
real influence at court had sunk to a low ebb As a good Confuciari he 
had amduoudy followed the words of the great Sage concerning the 
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duly of the ideal minister 10 his prince: "How can he be said u- be 
truly loyal, who retrains from admonishing the object of his loyalty ?” 6i 
He had chided, ridiculed, and harangued T’ai-tmng with the aim of 
making him a model of rectitude and preventing the premature end of 
hi* home. But in so doing he had reaped the inevitable rewards of his 
isehavior and had become a prickly thorn in the emperor’s side. Such a 
plight had been foreseen centuries earlier by one of Confucius* fore¬ 
most disci pies, Tzu-yu, who had observed, "In the service of one’s 
prince repealed scolding can only lead lo Joss of favour; in friendship, 
it can only lead to estrangement.'^* It was now Wei Cheng’s turn to 
leani this very lesson. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Mirror Lost: Wei Cheng’s Last Months, His 
Death, and Its Aftermath (642-643) 


Line in 642 Wei Cheng began serving m what was io be his Iasi official 
post, that of grand tutor to the crown prince u’ai-tzu t'ai-fki/t) con¬ 
currently he remained in nominal charge of the Department of the 
Imperial Chancellery. Taj-tsung had first offered Wei his old position 
as right vice-president of the Department of Affairs of State, but Wei 
had refused. 1 At the time, the crown prince, Li Ch’cng-ch’icn, who 
had been designated heir shortly after T'ai-tsuiig came to power, was 
twenty-five years old, He suffered from a serious foot ailment, perhaps 
clubfoot or gout, but was apparently intelligent and capable, since 
upon reaching his maturity dir emperor assigned him to oversee routine 
administrative matters and often left him in charge of the capital in 
Jus own absence. 4 Vet by the time he was twenty-two, the crown prince 
appeared to have developed a serious neurosis. He began rejecting his 
Chinese heritage, living in the style oHi steppe nomad, speaking Turkish 
and duelling himself in Turkish fashion, while at the same time forcing 
thousands of his subordinates to sing, dance, and dress like Turks.* 
When officials at court began to criticize such unseemly behavior, he 
responded by making at tempts on their lives, which, fortunately for 
him, remained undetected at the time. 4 

A Second HsOaX-wu Gate Incident? 

Even before CltYng-ch'ien's excesses became the scandal of the court, 
T'ai-tsurig began to show a marked preference for another of bis sons, 
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till clever and ambilious Li Tai. Tv’* biographic* list him as ihr 
lourlli sou of Empress Clyng-sim, but there is some tviilcncr to Eiiggrsi 
Ilf may in furl liavr been the son of a contubiiiev' The rnlprrors 
partiality toward T’ai was first exhibited in when liis sons were 
made hereditary governors-getieral \tu-Ut) on tJir frontiers and Tai 
-done was allowed to remain in Ch'ang-an to construct a College of 
Literary Studies [wm.-h.xufh kuan similar to the one his father had 
founded years earlier as Prince of Ch’in. Taj also built a luxurious 
mansion in die capital, causing at least otic official to raemoruUfee on 
his extravagance.* 

1 a * 5000 beeam- spoiled by inch treatment and hrgan to demand 
greater deference from court officials \i the < tid of 636, w>m«tnr, 
perhaps at T ar's own instigation, informed the emperor that high- 
ranking officials were belittling hi* favorite. One of the targets of this 
accusation was Wei Cheng.' Tai-isuug [hen assembled In. key ministers 
and Strongly rebuked tlirm for nut jofficirntly respecting Tai. Fang 
Hsuatt-Ung and the others "trcmhled and [umpired, and*begged for¬ 
giveness,” but Wei Cheng, undaunted, stepped forward to assert that the 
officials had not disparaged Tai but that on the contrary it wai Tai 
w ho had not shown sufficient respect to the officials. “Moreover.” he 
continued, Stii Kan-tsu [Le, t \Yen*ti] did not understand propriety and 
righteousness. He overindulged ail his sons, causing them to act im¬ 
properly. Before long they all committed offenses am! were degraded. 
He cannot be taken as a model and is unworthy of mention.”* 

Still, the emperor continued to indulge Tai, Early in B2 he allowed 
Jiim to open a huge school and dormitory complex in Ch’ang-iui, the 
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and hall* of which nr rr so nnmrrous that Ssit-ma kuani? cum- 
pared them to a marketplace. Soon T'aiS. monthly expenses hud rben 
above even those of the crown prince, 1 Shortly afterwards, ilir emperor 
moved 'Pai^ lodgings to a hall militated nearer his own apartments limn 
the Eastern Palace, residence of the crown prince. Wei Cheng, who at 
that lime was not yet grand tutor to the crown prince hut who since 
G36 had probably not liurlwm! much affection for Tai, srrongly re¬ 
monstrated agaiiiHt this blatant show of favorkkni, nMcnsihly on the 
grounds that rhe halt had formerly bent the residence or one of those 
stain at the Hsuan-ivu Gate, l,i Y(lau<hL ie in this wuy hr persuaded 
the emperor to muni T'ui lo lib original quarter. 

Despite this setback* T T ai remained convinced that the throne waa 
not beyond his grasp and began gaihcring about him a group of young 
and discontented officials—-several of then* the torn or younger broth¬ 
er* cl T'abtstmgk key officials 11 —to support his candidacy. 

In the meantime, Ch^ng-di'lords behavior had in no way improved 
and rumors began to fly at count that the sutmiion would br: changed. 
It was at this point,, perhaps in a tail ditch efibrt to rrform lib errant 
aon h that Tai-t$ung chose the stern Wei Cheng to be bis tutor “to end 
the doubts of the empire 11 over Lhc succession.** There is also the pos¬ 
sibility that the emperor had given tip on ChVng-ch'icn and hoped that 
when he eventual jy fell* tie would pull Wei Cheng down with him. 
Whatever the ease, Wei, whose illness had somewhat worsened and 
who certainly did not want lo become involved in a struggle between 
two imperial princes that might well develop into a repetition of the 
Hsihin-wu Gate incident, declined the post. 'Faktsung would not hear 
of it: 

Retails*; the crown prince is she foundation of the state, he requites a tutor. 
Therefore* l am selecting someone loyal and upright to assist him. Long ago 
[TCingJ Yu of the Chou dynasty [rg, 7UI-7U BXL| ami [Duke] Haim of die 
state of Chin [Warring State* Period] removed their legitimate sons and 
established the tom of concubine* m ihrir successors [fa Mate due* this, that 
slate will 1* erulangercd; if a hnuir does llui* dun home will fall—like dir 
case af the Han lionae [i.-r,, kao-tsu] aJmou removing the crown prince. 
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Onh' when ihe aid of the Four LIdcm \tfU'fans) wa* relied upon did peace 
prevail. Now ii L* fur this same reason that 1 am relying on you. I realize 
that you are ill, hut you can still attend m these dulie *,* 3 

Wei was Ulus prevailed upon lo accept the assignment. 

Mad Wei lived lung enough, ho might possibly have had a salutary 
effect on ChVng-drirn. but his death snuffed out any hope nf reform* 
ing (hr crown prititc. Qi'cng-ch'fon soon became intimidated by 
T’ai's effort* to rally support around himself and made plans to kill 
both his brother and the emperor. When the plot was brought to light 
in the fourth month of 643 , Ch'cng-ch’ieu was swiftly demoted lo 
commoner statu*, A Short while later, alter T’ai began to intrigue 
agatim another oi 1 ’»i*isutig's sons, Li Chih r a [mtrntial competitor for 
the throne, the emperor was reluctantly forced to demote his recent 
favorite. 1 * The danger of armed eon diet over the succession now sub- 
sided, mid Li Chili rvtntdilly became emperor. 

A Sturdy Bamboo Touctnm by Frost 

By the beginning nr 6 + 3 , age and recent ailments bad taken their toll 
of Wei Cheng and hr foe* me bedridden. Tai-uiiqg now began sending 
mMsrrtgi-nt to his home it* inquire solicitously after his health and to 
present him with medicines and rare delicacies to speed his recovery.™ 
As was befming Wd’s station as a chief minister, the emperor and the 
crown prince CU'cng-ch'icft often paid personal calls on him. At such 
times Wei would don his court robes and tie his girdle, thus conforming 
for. his biographers would have us believe lie was confor ming ) to a rule 
of etiquette for the model minister set forth in the AnaltcU; “If lie b ill 
and lib prime comes to see him, hr has hitrodflfiid with his head to the 
E.ut with his Court robes thrown over him and lib sash drawn acres* 
the bed." 1 * 

Realizing that Wei’s days were numbered and that he would not 
h:m- to bear dir brunt of his criticisms much longer, Tai-tsung began 
to bestow gifts and honors on his counselor tn recognition of his long and 
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faith Pul service. First Sir sent :i maltrres and cotton coverlet, ;tn austere 
gift in keeping with Wei's frugal tastes- 17 Then he donated a forma! 
reception hall lor WrPs home built from materials hr originally in- 
tended to me in the cgnsiruttion of a small pavilion for himself, 15 WeTa 
residence was situated in the wealthy and fashionable Yung-hring 
quarter of Ch'ang-an r lfl just cast of the imperial city, hut it is said that 
lie had no formal reception hall t perhaps in keeping with Confucius' 
dictum that the superior man did not demand comfort in his horned 
Hie new ball was completed io a scant five days 

The last honor T\si-tsimg bestowed on Wcj was the Ixst of all—the 
betrothat of fm sixteenth daughter, the Heng-shan Princess, to Wd's 
eldest son. Wei Shu-yu + sl On his final visit to hk minister's home, the 
emperor brought his daughter along to lie presented to her future 
fathcr-iiidaw. But when Tai-tmug asked VVei whether he was strong 
enough to receive the princess * dir minister was already too feeble \o 
reply. The next morning* on the seventeenth day of the lir^t month 
(February 11)* C\4% Wei died at the age©fsixty-direc. 03 

As a sign of respect for his departed servant* T’ai-ttfUig dosed thr 
court for the unusually fung period of five days and ordered princes of 
the blood and civil and military officials af the ninth degree and above 
alt to mourn him. 33 At the same time he browed upon Wei the post- 
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humous name Wett-ebcng, “refined and purr,” A two-character post¬ 
humous name wasa special distinction.* < 

Then the emperor began making plans to hold an elaborate itatr 
funeral for Wei. replete with n large feathered canopy over the carriage 
carrying his coffin, drums ,tnti pipes, and forty men wielding swords 
m.ifLjJriing in procession. ei's two biographies idl ns that hi* widow 
complained to T’ai-taung about the proposed funeral, maintaining that 
iiinw her hatband had lived a frugal and simple existence hr would nor 
have wanted such extravagant vcTcmonies in his honor. T’ai-taring is 
said to have complied with her wishes .m Yet an equally dependable 
source notes that the only concession the emperor made was to allow 
a simplr lirurse, free from excessive rrmamentatiort; the rest of the 
funeral was carried out as previously planned.*) After all, Taktsung 
had intended the rites to enhance not just the image of the loyal 
Servant but die image of the master as well. 

On dir day of th« funeral, metropolitan officials, both civil and 
military,escorted Wei’s body to a point just beyond the K/akyiian Gate, 
the northernmost of the three gan- in the wen wall of the outer city. 
From there it w:» borne to the Ghao-ling, l ^i-tsung’s great tomb 
complex northwest of Ch sng-an, to be interred. The Jixstion of Wei's 
tomb at the Chao-Iing is noteworthy. It was tun included in ilir main 
area on the cast side of the complex, where I'ui-tsung, Empress Chang- 
aun, and sueh chief min Is tens as Chang-win Wurtriil and Fang Hsiian- 
ling, were nJI buried. Rather, it was placed well off to the west, on the 
far aide of a small bill t"> Wtt was thus relative!> holatrd from the 
tombs of his colleague*, .1 fitting symbolic reminder, perhaps, uf his 
Military position at court when he was alive. 

[he emperor did nut personally tike pan in the funeral ctrettiouir 
but watched from a lookout ttiwi-r located soanewhero in the impcnal 
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park_ £,i Hi * did, however, compose the Funeral dirge* And write the 
eulogy for Wd's grovtiWWif, fur which he aUo supplied the caliigrapliy. 
When the Atone vva< plated on exhibition at one of the northern gates of 

GVang-anv it is said ih.it officials and commfmcn vied with. another 

ui copying it. "Horses and carriage* clogged the roads, and every day 
ihcrr were srvrxal thousands of pcOple/ , - p The gravestone does no; 
survive* but we still have a poem which T'ai-tnimg wrote while viewing 
the funeral procession: 

Guild-saddled horse* awmhle at the palace gates; 

Imperial carnages r U tiuvard the Shang-hn.* 

Jn the outer suburbs there as the sadness of a new parting: 

At the river bridge 1 ' I cannot nee you off a* trcfurc 

A sorrowful sun glimmers on a rnmmiain peak, thcnxmb; 

A melancholy cloud (rail* your Iscarsr, then veers off 
Mournful flutes tviul briefly, wail tong: 

Sad banners noiv unloJd, now Furi once more. 

How deep ;ur my feelings of kinging I 
Waves of tears ^pJasli down in vain. 

My In end of old U no more; 

With whom dial] I together sprur! a fragrant spring?^ 

After the procession had passed beyond the suburbs of Ch'ang-pji, F'ju- 
tsimg returned to court to render his speech describing Wei Cheng as 
Lhe mirror with which lie corrected his judgment and which he had nou 

l 71n.‘ wat rigindlk slkr kurtmf parJt frfCVttl Sihill-hiixh^u It w** a Lar^r nrea 
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MIRROR TO THE SON OF HEAVEN 


Shortly before his death, Wet had begun to write a final memorial to 
the rnipcTfir Lliat remained in draft Form. Hearing of its existence, T'ai- 
iiung had a messenger letch H from WePs house, 1 l% theme one Wei 
had stressed Frequently during his last years: 

Among all tilings under Heaven there -ire ihc good and the evil, h you 
employ good men (he state will be at peace. If you employ evil men the state 
will be in disorder. Among high oifinals, there arc those you love and those 
yon hate. You see only faults in those you hate and only good points in those 
von love You might to be toetknJomly careful concerning those you Jove 
and hale J I' you love someone and understand Im limits, if you hate loirieone 
and nndenUHid hi* good points* if you ■ !■ away with evil men without 
hesitation and employ ihe worthy v-iihout uupirimi, then [the stale] wifi 
flourish-** 

About a itu mill after Wd*» funeral, Tabtsuiig ordered that twenty- 
four early T’ang "‘meritorious officials were ti> be immortalized in 
paid ting and that the portraits of each were to lie placed m a chamber 
called the Ling-yen-ko 4 located m t lie northeastern section of thr palace 
dry. Most of the men *0 designated had joined the 'Pang uprising dur¬ 
ing its initial t tagea in Taiyuan or bad served Tai-tsung in his prince of 
Of in Office, and thus were pillars of the Ii*T T ang house and oTT'ai- 
rung's regime in partial Jar* Yet Tabtsttng also magmmimoiidy 
included Wei CIheng t despite his tardy arrival on thr seena* 3 The 
portraits, rendered by the artist Yen Li-prn T brother of the architect Li¬ 
te, faced north in the Ung-yen-ko, the direction their subjects had 
faced at imperial aitdicnccs. 34 Tai»tsimg himself composed a panegy ric 
for each and CfiTi Sui-lijmg furnished the calligraphy.** The emperor 
thereby revived a tradition begun by die Later Han emperor Ming, w ho 
in A.Di 60 had the likenesses of twcniy-dght famous generals and four 
other meritorious officials of his predecessor's reign placed in the Cloud 
Terrace (jdfo*-J l <tf) of the Southern Palace. 3 * 

*Frsn.m frmu4iE 
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t( k said thut T^&i-tsimg would often wistfully remember hk departed 
minister and visit the Lmg-ytn-ko to View WcFs portrait and ponder 
tJicir relationship. On one inch occasion he composed a ‘ J scven*wcird p * 
poem, which he sent to Wei's family. It went like this; 

A sturdy bamboo touched hy frost; id fine qualifies have been destroyed. 

A Tai star* fatten from its place: an excellent minuter has died. 

I can only conceal my tears on this Cloud Terrace. 11 

And in vain lace the .surviving stntigc of a man who will be no morc,^ 7 

Obviously, the intense grief Pai-uung exhibited upon hearing of 
Wd'S death and during rite period immediate!) afterward was partially 
a reaction elicited by the social demands of the court, and was thus 
contrived for public consumption. Yet it was also partially genuine. 
Despite the frequent antagonisms between ihcm* the emperor had 
greatly benefited from Weis long years of devoted service in numerous 
Capacities, during which time he had. it would seem, developed a 
grudging admiration fot Wefs frank and bold manner Hr wa_s aware 
riiat his court w h as Jilled with yn-moi who never attempted to oppose 
him + bu Wei had. even when the emperor committed the gravest errors 
f] f judgment. He knew, too* that no one would take Wei’s place a> hk 
moral conscience, hts human mirror. 

T he great show Pai-tsung made over the memory oi 3ns late minister 
wow aroused the ire of Wei'* enemies as coiin, who now charged (bat 
he had earlier formed a faction with two men he had recommended for 
official appointments, Hou Chiin-chi and J u Chcng-Jtm. Bi Hou, the 
conqueror of Kao-ch'ang* was beheaded in the fourth month of 643 
after Ircing charged with plotting rebellion along with the crown prince 
QiVug<h'jcn. Tu t a member orChlcng-ch'icifssUtT, was first demoted 
to a post in the provinces For leaking the story that the emperor desired 
to dismiss the crown prince in favor or Li Pai, and was demoted yet 
another time following the discover)' uf Ch^ewg-chlcii's plot. All this 
naturally reflected badly on Wei. 

q l"h£ ifarrr itlLFl of ihr tlspfKfr t!r:>frri|Kjijil [Pilin' Lhrrr liultr'a, ihr 
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h whs further alleged that Wei had saved copies of hU mnon- 
a trances to the eirtperor and had shown diem to his colleague Ch’u Sni- 
tiaiig Why tlm might have bmi coiwidered olfrmivc i> suggested by 
dir fu I lowing incident. On osie octa^iom when 4 secretary of the Im¬ 
perial Library requested ptrinhsicm to gather together all of Ihc dm* 
peros’J writings Taints nog refused and testily replied that if lu> own 
word* had been of my benefit to the people ihry would already have 
been recorded by ihr hiitori sms , but if they had not, collecting them mm 
was useless. He hirther observed Am the great tyrant Sul Yang-ri had 
also made collection* of his own writings.** Ftfcribly, Wei hop d that 
Ch’u SuLliang, who Wa* famed as a master of calligraphy, would copy 
his remonittranrcs and thus give them a wide audience or* at least, 
preserve diem for posterity. T*ai-tiung apparently viewed thiti as an act 
of Ifer-majest^. 

1 he accusation* toon succeeded in turning Taj-tatmg against Wei, 
surely 3 most telling indication of the fragile nature of his loyalty to the 
dead mans memory. I Ic cancelled ihr tmttriagr of Wd^Shn-yU to the 
Heug^han Princes and even went s U far as in order that Wei's grave¬ 
stone l>e toppled from its place. At the time of Wri** death dir emperor 
had bo: to wed the taxes of nine hundred households upon flit minis ters 
sur\ivor^ Now, the siources tell ns, hii "itgf ard Ihr | VVeiS] family 
dedined,”^ 

for A few years afterwards Wei remained in disfavor »c court, a stair 
of affairs rcflretcd in (he following. tiarlv in tj-H, when r'ai'tMtog 
began seriously to consider attacking Koguryd, it move bitterly opposed 
by dir remonstrating counselor Ch‘u Sut-liang, the general Li Shih-chi 
came forward to support the emperor, laying. "Sonir tinir ago* 1 when 
lltr Hsueh-yrn-lo invaded. Your Majesty wanted to launch troops to 
chostile them. But Wei Cheng remonstrated and so you stopped thu* 
creating the present calamity. IF wt had earlier used Your Majesty's 
plan, the northern barbarians would have been pacified. ,r T'ai-tsung 
then replied, "You an- right- This really j fl Cbmg'j fault. We ml nr- 
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quciufy regretted ir. but did fu>i want to tssy anything for fair dial it 
would block his other good plkiw#" 4 * 

Despite vigorous protests from various quarters. T + ai-tsung went 
forward with his plans of conquest V nfbrtuttatcly, Uh summer cam¬ 
paign offrfS became hogged down in Liaotung and failed in its objective 
of quickly taking Pyongyang, the enemy's capital deep inside the Ko¬ 
rean peninsula In the early autumn the emperor called a retreat, but it 
wan already too late: a great blizzard caught the 'Pang forces by 
surprise* and many pmdirri All hopn of conqnrung Kognrvb having 
Iwcn dashed and his army having been decimated by battle and natural 
Catastrophe! I abtstmg now remembered Wei Cheng’* prudent counsel* 
h Uei Qicng were alive, he would nut have .illowed Vs to do ihb/ 1 
]ic observed miserably. He then ordered that a sacrifice be made to Wei 
and that hi* gravestone be restored, at the same lime su mm oning Wei's 
wife and sons to Ju* tide, where they were gcnerqmk rewarded. 14 
Although Ihe marriage between Wei Shu~y0 and the Heng^han 
Princes* was never reacheduJed t it is nevertheless clear that Wei Cheng 
had once more succeeded in bouncing back from ignominy to take lib 
rightful place in the pantheon of‘Fang worthier where he was forever 
to remain, 
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CHAPTER fl 


Reflect!otis in the Mirror: Wei Cheng’s Thought 


Aj the preceding chapter, may have suggested, the corpus of VVri 
Cheng's extant writings is rather extensive: a considerable number of 
Mnjomtrancts and memorials, replies < tui to simple queries or tu 
questions i»f greater political or philosophical consequence posed by the 
emperor, minor literary works, poetry, biographical and topical treatises 
in the Liang, ("Iren, and Sui Standard Histories, and recorded dialogues 
at court with T 1 ai-isuiig and fellow officials, The subject matter of these 
materials is quite hrlcrogeiieotis. Nevertheless, they arc all held togeihrr 
by certain unifying strands that comprise the core of Wei's political 
belids, and we might pause here to treat tlu-m at Some length. 

First* however, it may lie useful to summarize some of the develop* 
menu that had taken place in the realm of Chinese thought during the 
centuries immediately preceding Wei's time. 1 During llic Han dynasty, 
classical studies had split into two broad “schools," the so-called New 
Text and Old Text, although members of each of these schools by no 
means agreed on all questions. The New Text School yekin-wtn thia i was 
based on version* of the classics, <om«: of winch were allegedly set down 
from memory following the Ch'ia burning of the boob in 213 B.C. The 
Old lent School 'lii-itenthia w;is based on supposedly newly discovered 
classical texts written in an archaic script dating from the pre-Han 
period Sharp dblinctifuiS between the two schools cannot always 
easily be made but. generally speaking, their philosophical belief* 
dividrd as follows, Hu- New Text School., of which Tung Chung-shu tea, 
179-ca, KHj is thr most renowned exponent, placed a special emphasis 

'Thr following ittttunion u bused for the tmnt pari on P*i Hii-jui, QtajfAtiUh If shift [A 
Klimt-, itf CtuMiral Learning] {reprim. Heme Kong, I Wit, pf », lUI-itU; Vwj*Hjjtmff- 
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on dir Spring end Autumn Amah as interpreted by die Kmig Vang com- 
memory and on the assumption that the Annals contained hidden 
meanings by which Confucius sought to convey his moralistic teachings. 
The thought of"die Kang Yang commentary was heavily influenced by 
live dements and yin-yang cosmology and by prognostication and 
apocry phal text* (th*en-um Mu) which, among other things, presumed 
the divinity of Confucius, The Old Text School arose essentially ai a 
reaction u> the New Text School, It favored die Ts© commentary to 
die which was written with far less assumption of ibe principles 

of praise and blame than the New Texters saw in the Amah- purged 
Confucianism of much of its cosmological and supernatural belicfe; 
and leaned toward a more natural Lute view of die universe somewhat 
akin io that of Taoism, [is two best known exponents are Vang Hriung 
\b3 RC-A.B- IS] and Wang Ch ung [27-caJOO), Toward the end of 
the Later Han Utcre occurred a short-lived syncretism of Old Text and 
NVw Text ideas in the work of Cheng Hdian 127-200)* a syncretism 
that nevertheless mini mi ml the five elements and yin-yang approach of 
the New Text School, In the post-Han period, dir: New Text School 
sank into rapid and almost complete oblivion. 

The long-range trend, however, was for a continued division in 
Chinese thought., reinforced even further by the Period of Disunion, 
which creatrd :i guff between North and South China not only in the 
political mifm but in the philosophical as well, The school of Northern 
Learning ( pti-kt8tk) followed for the most part the commentaries to the 
classics written by Cheng Hsuau and placed a heavy emphasis on such 
ritual texts as the Record iff Rites The school of Sou them Learning {nan- 
AxUrh) represented a continual ion of Old Text Conlucianism heavily 
overlaid w-uh kitian-hstith, “dark learning'’ or Neo-Taokm, as inter- 
preied most notably by Wang Pi «] 22ft— 49}. Boih schools utilised the Ts© 
Commentary to the Annals but in differing interpretations. Over the 
yeans, however* whatever geographical dbtinetion Northern and South¬ 
ern Learning urigimilly possessed gradually disappeared. What deter¬ 
mined whether an individual subscribed to ihr ideas of one school over 
the other was personality, temperament, and philosophical and poli tical 
outlook rather than, simply, geographical origin. 

The Sui and 'Pang rcumficatLcms nf China brought witli them an 
eame$i attempt to reunify Chinese thought as well* The effort to create 
a new philosophical synthesis was most dearly revealed in the Fm Clas- 
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jtfj with Orthodox Commentaries iWu-ching chtns >~rj m 17(1 I variant 1801 
fhuttn, complied l>y imperial order Em ru<r •• 638 and 6f)3 under various 
Jniiirvisorv : I'ltt Orthodox Ctsrnmtnioriti, which wd .is the bash for the 
popular ming-thtng ["classics" examinations during the early Pang. 
ix.iitains commctiiAiiei lo die daisies from both tUr -vhfKili of Northern 
and Soulhrrn LrurniriL* and thus effected, .it least ttipcdkiaUy, an 
amalgamation of Chinese thought under imperial auspices. 

But this amalgam may not have been nu accurate reflection of ihr 
philosophical attitudes of a majority of tlir sriniiial thinkers of ihr 
period. K'lmg Ying-nta, the chief compiler of the Orthodox Commentaries 
and a northerner, appears to have favored scholars of the school of 
Southern Learning over those of their iinrihrm counterparts, and the 
definitive edition ■ ting-fm) of the Five Classic* compiled early in T’ai- 
tmng'r reign by Yen Shih-kii ia northerner, but a descendant of the 
southerner Yen Chili-thiiJ a ho more frequently employed southern 
veraiom of (hr texts,’ all of which has prompted P’i Hsi-jiii's sproewhai 
hyperbolic remark that "Following the unification of classical studies 
iherc was Southern Learning but no Northern Learning.' f « 

Where did Wei Cheng stand on the matter ofXnrlliMTi v* Southern 
Learning? This is a difficult question (u answer, given mtr still deficient 
unde islanding of the philosophical and, especially, the political content 
of the two schools, and also Wei t Jit:tig’s own di&lastr for pursuing 
question* or ideology'divorced from their practical contexts One of the 
rare Instances in which Wei dor* comment on thr problem is in the 
"(Wucian scholars” section of the Slri History, where he very briefly 
trace* differing inttrptctaiKms of the child ct employed by the two 
school* ol thought (hiring the Period u! Disunion. Here he adopts a 
neutral position, merely noting that Northern and Southern Learning 
each had its own strong points and that thus, each in it* own way con¬ 
tributed tu an undemanding of cbuiiiraj doctrine. 1 

At the same lime there appears to have been a strung early T’ang 
trend toward philosophical eclecticism that Wei also shared. The con¬ 
tents of the Essmimh of Government from Diver* Books—which Wri helped 
compile and which contaim materials culled from schools of thought a* 

•Stf TXT eh. 77, p. H05. and C7X 7J,l6b. 
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varied as < Jinfiu i.ii!ism, I aoism, Mohism, and Legalism—provide a 
good exam pi r of thisedecricism, Tims, while the doctrine* orConfuciui 
and Mencius constitute the core of Wei’s thought, we also discover a 
rich overlay of elements from schools of < Lhinrsr philosophy that had 
m icd upon and modified classical Confucianism all during die previous 
roiUcmmn. 


Basic Principles nr Goon Government 

At the very basis of Wei's thought, around which at I either elements in 
Ins political philosophy revolved. wa> tlie* Qmfurian article of faith that 
gtuxl government would be achieved when a niter’s conduct had been 
set right and he became a moral exemplar for bis people. The idea is an 
ancient one. In die AnaJeeli we read, “Master R’ung said, Ruling 
(heng) is straightening ■ rhtng ff you lead along a straight way. who 
will dare go by a crooked one?”* The Aitnrius i -Wmg-tzu) says, “Let the 
prince be benevolent, and all his acts will l>e benevolent Ld the prince 
be righteous, anti all lib acts will lie riglurr his, Let thr prince hr correct, 
and everything will be correct. Once rectify the ruler, and the kingdom 
will be firmly settled.'" By die time or the appearance of the Gnat 
Uontatg i Tij^hsHth) and Dtxtruu of thi A/m w Chttsg-ymg) in the fast 
centuries hdbrr our mi, cultivation of the person ' fotu-shtn and recti- 
ficadon of the person icAmg-jAnjiJ were becoming fundamental themes in 
Confucianism.* 

A corollary to this principle was that once the ruler had attained 
moral perfection thr people would naturally emulate him, and in so 
doing be morally transformed themselves. This transform a lion, known 
as chiao-hua, was 4 basic Coalite tau goal. Happily, VVci Cheng argued 
early in Cltrn-ku.m, T'ai-tsung had an excellent opportunity to trans- 
lorm all his subjects since they were now most susceptible to his moral 
iniluenee. The emperor and one of lib officials, Feng Te-j, had argued 
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\mt the opposite; that uflcr 3 long period of disorder, such as China had 
recently suffered, it would be a difficult task to change the people for 
ilie* better, but Wei countered with the observation that after a long 
period of"peace people leEtdcd to become arrogant and difficult to in¬ 
struct; after a long period of chaos* what the people craved moM was 
order, so that teaching them would be as easy as feeding the starving or 
giving water to the thirsty * 

Ckmv-kM was not a concept that implied positive action; raiher, 
according to the ConfUdans, the ruler had but to manifest his superior 
virtue and the people would automatically and voluntarily respond to 
hi* beneficent inhueitcc. For Wei, quiescence (thing) wai die foundation 
of transformation^ The themes of folding one*# hands yet accomplish¬ 
ing everything- quiescence, and good government by means of non* 
activity i itu-wei eth chih) that are so frequently encountered in Wei's 
writings urr heal known in their relationship to Taoism. Yet in Analects 
I3.b Confucius says, “When a prince's personal conduct is correct, his 
government is effective without the issuing of orders/ 1 and Analects 15.4 
actually contain* the phrase wu-wei *rh chih: thus the concept i* by no 
means limited rstefurively to cla^ical Taoism. 11 As early as the Han 
dynasty, wu+wti er/t ihth bad become a common rheme of Coiifuciaimm 
and, as we have seen, occupied an importani place as well in the thought 
of such iAseiitiaUy C^iiifiirian philmophm of ihr pmt-diKunioii perhxl 
as Wang T’ung. Its employeetU by Wei thus appears to have been 
mure a reflection of the existence of a Taoist jx*lr in early T^ang Con¬ 
fucianism than an exptex^km uf bis own deep commitment to Taoist 
ideology f>rr sr # Moreover, it was .t powerful tod miditbnally employed 
by bureaucrat* who were attempting to restrict their ro let's scope of 
activity while at the same time seeking to enhance their own. 

Wf i s use of the i tfst-wfi theme was further intended Uj prod T'afi 
tsung into making wen {'Tivil virtue" 1 ) predominate over am (“military 
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TttJ-Ufcirtgcamr w power (C7?f>3J[b; tf 7S lQ(K6j data Uiii eat tv in Cbm-kuan, 
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virtue") in his administration. Tile minister's repeated opposition to his 
emperor's military plans was based on the belief that nothing could be 
gained by warfare that could not be gained by moral suasion. It was for 
this reason, lor example, that he cailni on the emperor not to '(end 
troops again., i the “barbarian” rebel ['mg Aug, arguing that if Keng 
were treated with sincerity and trust, lie would “by himself come to 
court. 11 * a 

WcFi implacable hostilily toward things military was also shown in 
bis reaction to a martial dance performed at court during times of 
feasting and celebration. Entitled "The Prince of Cli'iii Smashes dir 
Ranks” i Ch’in-w&ng pWAnt) dnd dating from the time of U Shih-minN 
campaign against die rebel Liu Wn-chou early in Wu-tt T it was per¬ 
formed to music in the Kuchcan style by a company of 120 (alternately 
123} men in full armor wielding halberds, At such times it is said thai 
Wei would hang Ills head m indicate ids displeasure at its military 
themr. 14 

Naturally, Wei's abhorrence of aggressive warfare had a Very practi¬ 
cal as well as an ideological basis. He was keenly aware that Yaqg-ti's 
abortive Koguryo campaigns bad been n major factor in his demise and 
that w arfare in general could weaken a state as easily as it could strength¬ 
en it, a view he neatly summed up in hh commentary on the "Eastern 
Barbarism’ 1 tmg-i icctitm of the Sui History with an old saving, a 
rhymed couplet, which went: "Striving to bro&dcn one's virtue leads io 
prosperity; striving to broaden one's territory leads to destruction" 
ava kuang if ihf £h*ang; tufir turnip it the wmg)A & Wei miiM also have 
viewed any increased role of military' offidslsin government with great 
alarm, since \t would have served to undermine civil official preemi¬ 
nence* 

Indeed, when the word “official* 1 (kttm) appears in Wei $ writing, 
™tv£K£L i.ab 

U HTS 97J5; TCTCcl j. m, p. ffl#K ' fHu Sta^ulng, eh. 194, p, UOU THY eta 
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wc are always to understand it in the context of "civil ti^^cinJ.■ , The 
civil official, not his military counterpart, aided the ruler in achieving 
moral perfection. Good government came about only as a result of the 
cooperation between the ruler and Ids civil officials. As Wei once wrote 
to T'ai-taLmg: 

i have heard ihat the ruler is ihr head and hit officials are the airm and \zg% 
If they are well coordinated and of the same mind they will combine to form 
a [whole] body If [the body) is formed but is incomplete it will not yet 
constitute a whole man. Although dir head is exiiiirth it *tiJI must depend on 
ihr. arm and legs to form a [ whole] body. [In thr ^anir way], even if a ruler 
ts enlightened and whe, hr (turn depend on hh arm* and legs [Le* # hit 
officials] Us bring about giw>d government ls 

How could llie nilcrii behavior brat be rectified?—by his cheerful 
acceptance of remonstrance and sidvice from Ids officials, who would 
correct any errors of judgment lie had made and ensure that hr would 
never act in such a way as to jeopardize hh rule. Early in Chen-knan 
Wei observed: 

Although the ruler is wjw, hr should still humbly accept [the opinions of 
other 1 men. Thereupon wise men will offer him their plans and brave men 
will exhaust their strength [on hid behalf]. Yang-ti relied on his iiwn talent* 
and arrogantly used hid own {ideas], so although he spoke of Yao and Shun, 
hr acted like Chieb and Chou. Because he did not blow this he was de* 
nSroycd. 17 

Wei was fond cf pointing out ways m winch the sage-rulers of ancient 
times had made provision for remonstrance, »uch as the drum used by 
Yao atid llir wooden boards set up at the roadside by Shun, 1 * 

Btcitiw of the important place occupied by civil officials as adminis¬ 
trators and as advisers to the throne, they naturally had to be chosen 
with the utmost care. The worth of an official* Wei observed in good 
Confucian fashion, w aj. not merely related to bis ad mi nlstnitivr capabili¬ 
ties. Equally or more important, he had to be or good moral fiber. As 
he once counseled T'ai-tsung: 

Since ancient times ihe selection of official* has lieen a diffimh task. There¬ 
fore, we examine their accomplishment! and Investigate thetr chsmcifn. 
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Today , if we seek a man ffor office], wc muss Brst investigate iii< conduct, 
and only when wc a*e cerium thar he is good will we employ him. if the; man 
is unable 10 do his job we I i, n will only lx? because his Talents and energy are 
hot up to par and will cause no great harm, But if we mistakenly employ an 
evil man. if lie h capable he will cause much harm. Only in times of disorder 
do we seek talent but pay no attention m conduct. In this Lime of great peace 
atul plenty t'ai-p'ing , before we employ anyoiLr we must see to it lhac he 
posacssei & Comb ina l ion uf talent arid good eonducL 1 * 

In the pnoecss of selection, the ruler had to advance the morally superior 
man i ihm-t^u} and reject the petty mati { hsido-jen,. At flic same lime, 
difTe mi Li siting one from another was not an easy task, Wei warned, and 
I he ruler had to Irani not to allow the defects of worthy men and the 
merits gf inferior men to delude him about their ultimate usefulness: 

Felly men are not without their minor virtues and superior men are not 
without Lhcir minor faults. The minor Emit* of superior men are like Raws 
in while jade; the minor virtues of petty men are like die single cuts lead 
knives ran make [before fhey mint be rehonedf The good workman does not 
attach any importance in i hr single cue a lead knife can male became iu 
minor virtue is incapable of nhlileraiing a multitude of defect. The good 
businessman docs nor reject white jade with Haws became m minor defects 
are insufficient to spoil its great beamy, ^ 

A further cardinal rule of good government was that penal law and 
punish men I should not be oppressive. According to ihe theory behind 
chia&4ua a if the ruler was able to provide a perfect moral model* laws 
and punishments designed to regulate the people would be entirely 
unnecessary, M Wei once put it: 

Onr cannot serve the three-foot taws fin ancient limes, tbr ham boo dips on 
which laws were written were three Chinese feet long] to constrain the people 
ol the Four Sea* and still seek to fold one’i hands and rule by non-activity 
(m-wfl'i. ITicrefore. when the iage and wise rulers altered the customs and 
changed the habits fof thr people h they did nut depend on strict punish* 
mellts and laws, only on benevolence ami righteousness. . . Benevolence 

and righteous net* comprise cite trunk «f rule, punishments comprise the 
branches. Ruling with punishment is like driving horses with a whip. When 
the people have oB been i rant formed no ntriei punishments are meted out. 
When horses have completely exhausted their energy no whips art used. 


“fctXCt 1.1 M5b. 
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Speaking like this, punishment cam)')! result in ^xxi rule. This u already 
elear . 11 


At the same time, Wei was also realistic for Legalistic) enough lo 
conclude that taw and punishment were necessary, if evil, tool* of a ruler 
whose morality was frequently imperfect. His preface to tht ‘ Biog¬ 
raphies o! Harsh Officials'' (k'u-lr r/manj in the >Vui History notes that 
there are four ways through which a nation could he adttiiitutrrnl: the 
first, benevolence and righteous nest; the second, restraint of the people 
by a ritual code; the third, law; the fourth, punishment Benevolence 
and righteousness and restraint by ritual were the essentials, or “trunk"; 
Jaw and punishment were llie non-essentials, or "branches." But if law 
and ptiniihtnem alone could not bring about r Muo-huti, they might 
nevertheless ultimately aid its attainment: “Without the trunk [the 
tree] does nor stand; without the branches it is incomplete."** Once 
having acknowledged the utility of these Legalist tools, Wei made err- 
tain to point out that thry worked best during times of great disorder, 
such .is in the Warring States period, but that during times of peace, 
such as Lhina was experiencing during Clirri-kuan, laws and punish¬ 
ments were best when they were moderate and compass innate. 

In much of V\ ci s thought there iirc echoes of Merit:ins' economic 
doctrine*. Mencius had said, "Tf die season* or husbandry be not 
interfered with, the grain will be more than cun be eaten," 1 * Like all 
Qmfudans, Wri believed in the primacy of agriculture over trade and 
industry. Once, upon hearing that a prefecture in Chtcn-uau (Sze¬ 
chuan) and an imperial atelier at the capital w« r manufacturing silk 
gauze, embroidered silk, and metallic baubles for the pleasure of the 
rmperor, Wet wrote a remonstrance that well illustrate* his views on 
economic priorities: 


lWorking with] gold, silver, pearls, and jade interferes with agriculture. 
Embroidering with metallic and colored .bread* harms a woman's work. 
"If one man doe* not till the soil, [someone in the empire) will suffer 
hunger. II one woman do« not weave, [someone in the empire] will suffer 
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cold. ,,£i Mm gf antiquity cither cast these things into deep spring* or burned 
them on the thoroughfares Iju! Vuur Majesty is fond or t hem. J cannot bear 
[lie shame of h .5* 

Thus, the state would flourish only when the ruler did not interfere with 
she agricultural labor of the peasantry by making excessive or tm- 
seasonal demands an Lhein in order to wage war. construct palaces, 
manufacture useless articles ofttixury, and ihe like 

M we have seen, Wei's anxiety about the economic consequences 
of Tai*t 5 ung , $ policies is evident in many of his memorials and remon¬ 
strances, He opposed dir plan to conscript the rftttttg-min into the army 
because manpower for agricultural labor and corvee wuuld thereby 
l>e reduced. He opposed the Feng and Shan sacrifices because China 
had not yet recovered from the economic dislocations of the late Sui 
period and the people, fin felt, should not be obliged to support the 
pomp and ceremony the sacrifices required. It would be wrong* though, 
to assume that Wcpa economic concerns stemmed solely from hit deep 
compassion for the masses Nor were they 1 caused, as some Chinese 
Marxist historians would have us believe* merely by his fear of the 
consequences of peasant discontent, which, they say, he developed 
during his service under the late Sui rebels Yuan Pao-tsartg and Li Mi. 
On the contrary, Wd ultimately viewed the Chinese economic order 
from the top downward and was always concerned foremost with the 
economic well-being of the central government and the dynasty in 
general. Although be held that ihr people should not be taxed op¬ 
pressively. hr argued even more vigorously that policies which tended 
to reduce total productivity and tax receipts ' like the plan to conscript 
the shmg-nmi) and thereby weaken the central government were to lie 
avoided. 

Illustrating this point was Wei's response early in Chen-kuan to the 
emperor'* plan to create a modified “Tendal" fmg<hitn) system by 
enfeoffing princes of die blood and selected court officials with t errit ory 
in various parts of China. 17 Wet gave several reasons why he opposed 
the plan, but the most important of them were related to the effect it 
would have had on the central government and the bureaucracy ^ the 
people had not yet recovered Irom the Sui disorders and if they were 
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placed under the ad minis(ration of princes anti officials on the fiefj, 
they would fear increased exactions on their wraith and labor and would 
Jiltscond; if a large amount of territory were distribut'd as fiefs, die 
central government would l>e able to levy direct taxes only on a 
shrunken royal domain and would soon become Impoverished; if 
govern mein revenues Fell, the great mi lusters and other bureaucrats, 
who were dependent on their cash and food stipend), would have no 
way to subsist. 

Consolidation* Themes 

Even if a ruler followed all oi Wei\ ideas concerning t lie- conduct of 
government discussed above, there was iti)] die possibility tint! initial 
success might cause him to become less diligent and to slacken his 
efforts. In Wei’s view, by Isr the greatest obstacle to a ruler's success 
was complacency. He thus liberally sprinkled liis writing* and speeches 
with three mottoes or prmripltt drawn from the Chinr-w classics, hv 
me>in.v ul which he exhorted l aj-tsung to maintain a constant vigilance 
over his administration. The first principle como from the Bank of 
Odes it is also quoted twice In the Tio-fhian - "All are (succevdiiJ.] at 
fint, ilut few prove ttynwdvrs to he so at the Iasi" [md puw tft'u. ksttr, 
xo )■/ thtmg).** Tile second is based on Liliee passage* in the Hook of 
History and the Iso-ehuan that are similar in tti railing: | "Be CiUejul 
for the end at the beginning” [ihm thtmg yu shift), which Wet alter* 
slightly Co “Be careful at the end as you were in the beginning'* \shtn 
chungju jhih ;*« 2 “He careful of lilt' beginning and fearful of the end 
{shea shift tth thing thaw ; then in the end you will have no distress'' : ai 
and (3) "He who at last, »* at first, h careful as to whom and what he 
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follows is a truly intelligent sovereign™ (thtmg thih shtn cktiikyu urn mini¬ 
mi ng him}*- The l turd principle, which Wei employ id mo*i often of the 
three, ia alio from the Tsfrifmm : “in a position of security think of 
peril (tM *tn tjti hot], If you think thus, you wi 11 make preparation 
again*! the danger, and with the preparation there will be no ca¬ 
lamity. 1 '^ 

VWj appear to have Inren somewhat pessimistic concerning the 
ability of manarchs to avoid the dire consequences of complacency, 
as can be icrn from die comment* he made during a court debate that 
took place In 638 . 'l^ai-tsung had inquired ■ »l hb ulfidah whether 
founding a dynasty or preserving it wm more difficult. Fang Hsh.in- 
Jmg had replied that w hen a dynasty was esmbfished all the contenders 
for the throne struggled violentEy lor power; therefore the founding wa* 
more difficult. Wei f however* argued juit thr opposite. “From the lime 
of tile rulers of old, none failed to gain [the empire] by htmlidup or lose 
it by indolence. Preserving wLiai lias bmi gained is I he more difficult^ 1 ** 

Some eight ccrtturio bdore Wd Cheng’s time, Lti Chia had cautioned 
his monarch, Han Kap-bsu t ihrtt although lie hud won the empire on 
horseback he could not rule it from homback,^ thereby inaugurating a 
great Confudan ni 4 * curat. Like Lu C 1 iia r Wri appear* to represent a 
recurrent iype of offit iul in Chinese history whose tenure of oftkr comes 
Mson after the founding oi a dynasty- Such an official exhort* his prince 
to dismount from hi> horse of conquest and make civil rather than 
military virtue hb central roucero* Hr vtrrucs dial the overriding need 
ol ilie regime k the preservation in the civil realm of the gains it had 
already won on the battlefield. He therefore advises extreme caution 
m the making ol domestic and foreign policy with a view toward rein* 
forcing the foundations of dynastic power. An analysis of Wei's role 
under PaMsung auggesti that tie embodied many ui the characteristics 
associated with what wc might call the 4 *colnKilidatioii minister. 
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ff.Ki many rulnr* had lailcd to consolidate their regimes before em¬ 
barking upon various ill-conceived domestic and foreign ventures, 
and as a con sentience had been toppled from their thrones Yet the 
failure* ol past history were nevertheless useful, Wei believed, in that 
they could be employed <u mirrors which might tic bcld up to guide die 
niters of the present. By early Tang times the tradition of the mirror 
image \ which Sung Shen-tsung later employed in selecting a title for 
Sin-mil Kuang’s magnum opus was already more than a millcnium 
old. 1 hr Book of Gdts contains what is perhaps the prototype in Chinese 
literal nrr of all mirror imagery: "The mirror of Yin is not far-distant 
II is »' lilr " r ’he [Iasi] sovereign of Hsiu Here, the evil conduct 
ol C.hieli, bad last ruler of Hsii, is lie lei up as a warning example to 
the rulers of the ’l in :Shangj dynasty. ’) hr passage from the Book of 
Oda tvas one ol V\ ci \ favoritics, and in hU writings he made copious use 
oC both it and mirror imagery in general.* 6 

Ins Civil Orntut as a Restraint on Imperial Power 

In Wei s eyes the civil official served his prince as a human mirror 
idiijit csiuisrl reflected the collective wisdom or n gf* past. Knowing well 
that civil officials had the pott-mial to exert a strong restraining Ibrcc on 
un trammeled monarchical authority—the source of ruin lor many a 
dynasty—he was thin fiercely protective of their powers and preroga¬ 
tives. A considerable number oT episodes in the sources reveal how 
strongly Wei resisted every move by Tai-trang to impinge upon the 
pmdfiiiial and iidininiytratjvr role* or hi> civil officials. In one such 
case, die emperor sharply reprimanded Fang liman-ling and Kao 
Shth-lkn for daring to raise inquiries concerning article* being manu¬ 
factured for imperial use at atelim located m the vicinity of the Hsffim- 
wu Gale, When thr two official, pleaded with the emperor for forgive- 
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ness, Wei became outraged at their obsequious attitude and bravely 
stepped forward to speak out: 

I do noi understand why Your Majesty reprimands them, nor do I under¬ 
stand why Hsuan-iing and Shlhdlcn beg forgiveness. Since HsUan-hng 
[and Shih-lirn] arc employed as high officials. they arc Your Majesty's legi 
anil arms and eyes and ears 3 j there is something being manufactured, how 
can they run lie id I owed to know aWui it? IF you reprimand their inquiry, 
none of your officials will comprehend u, 31 ' 

Another time several memorialist suggested that Tai-tsung ought 
to receive all memomh directly from his officials rather than allow 
them to pass through regular bureaucratic chan neb. In this way, it 
was 4&id p he would avoid concealment of facts, Wei saw in this yet 
an other attempt to hack away at civil official participation in govern¬ 
ment. When asked hi* opinion of the suggestion, hr sarcastic ally replied 
that if ilir memorialists were requesting lhat the emperor do away with 
his officials and personally deal with all the administrative trivia at 
court, then the emperor ought personally to deal with all provincial 
affair* as wdll™ 

In a similar vein f Wei was ever ready (o proiest any sign lhat the 
emperor was not treating his officials with the respect due their privi¬ 
leged status in governmrni 11 1 have heard/* hr: would often say, “that, 
A rukr in employing hi* minister* diould be guided vilely by the 

prescriptiuns of ritual..- 41 A case in point was his objection to the 

sentencing of thf prefect (ting) of Ch p ang-an county. Wang Wrn- 
k'ai, to thirty strokes of the red because he did not order (he official 
PVi Chi u> quit the capital after being dismissed and sent home by the 
emperor. 

"P>i Chi's affair deserved ten thousand deaths. Now Your Majesty, rt- 
mcinbering hi* old mml, did run follow the letter of tfip tow; you merely 
dismissed him from office and went no fun her than reducing his enfeoffment 
by halt Bui evert people sentenced to banishment are given some time 
fin which to prepare to leave j. Why was ihh not even mom iruc ii] the case 
of Chi, who was [only] dhmmed and sem back home? The Ancients said: 
"Advance men with propriety (W), and send |hcm away with propriety/ I 
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ihinfe lhai Wefi-k'ai did not incessantly force {Chi to leave] because he was 
aware of Your Majesty's gracious pardon and knew that On was & great 
official, Then, if we discuss ihc facts of ifiis case, there has been ru> crime.” 
Tai-tsung replied. "When 1 ordered Chi to pay lib respects to hisoneoton 
[i»C. t *em Him home without additional punishtneut j, wm dm not propriety ?** 
He then pardoned Wen-t'ai and did hoi {further] inquire [mio thr mul¬ 
let^** 

ttt srvrral other nf his rrmonsi raucc* discussed in this study, Wei 
Cheng similarly argued that the emperor had to follow to thr letter the 
rules or propriety governing his relations with his min is ten.. By such 
means lie lUlcmplcd to ensure that the emperor would not capriciously 
(rumple oil official Has prerogatives and that officials would not be 
Iclt (o suffer unaided the vagaries of imperial authority, it would lie 
enlightening to know just how far Weft own contributions to Tang 
ritual were similarly aimed at tightening the screws on imperial 
freedom of action relative to the official class 

Fdxjm on tbi City Walls, Rat* on tsul At. tars of State 

Although the emperor represented a formidable threat to official 
class power and prestige, he wu merely one among several vtJc h threats 
,tt court, following close upon hi> heels came inemliers of the imperial 
house and their relatives by marriage. We have already seen how Prince 
Li I 'at began demanding greater deference from court officials once he 
fdi he had received Taj-tsu tig's support and Imw Wei Cheng had 
opposed him. Sometime later, in 638, Wei once again had To defend 
member- o( the official das* against the imperial princes. This year 
the president of the Board of Rites. Wang Kuri. memorialized that 
according to Tang law. officials of the third rank and above upon 
encountering princes ->l the first rank sons or brother of the emjieror), 
were not requtred to dismount from their horses as a sign urrespect, but 
that lately everyone was disregarding this rule. Tai-mmg angrily 
exclaimed, "Will you all honor yuutrelm and denigrate mv sons? 
This is improper ami Cannot be done*- Wri thereupon remonstrated 
that *itier antiquity princes of the (tret rank had always been inferior to 
officials of tile third and above. As for the [jitrr dismounting for the 
princes, 'ff wc inquire of ancient precedent, then there is nothing chat 
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can serve a* a mode!. To practice (dismounting] at the prevent time 
would naturally violate the laws of the state.'* 4 * The emperor then 
accepted Wang K ud's memorial. 

Wei also did not have to be reminded that shier Han times relatives 
by marriage of the imperial family 'wai-cfi'i; had energetically vied with 
court officials for imperial favor, on occasion even usurping power for 
their own houses. He was thus strongly u.uti-!rai-fA'r in sentiment. Ill 
chapter 3 we saw that Wet proles ted agaiiui the sen tewing of hLmch 
J niTang in one hundred strokes of the ham boo and dismissal from 
office for detaining the father of a ceniLubmr of an imperial prince for 
questioning. Tin remonstrance he wrote at I hr time read* in part <w 
follows: 

I' ,! **t oh the mt) walls atid rei* '.in the altars of state are all pedy creatures, 
I but [ because ilicy rely on f these essential structurcsj gening rid of them ut 
not easy. How much more is this the case with rclaiivra by marriage mid 
imperial firinceiscs ' fn former ages |hcy were all difficult to control, and 
mice the Han and ( tiin dynasties they have been out of hand By the middle 
or the Wu-te period most of them were already arrogant and indolent. Otilv 
when Vqiir Majesty use ended the throne did they become rr*j>eeifiil, In doing 
liis duty jcn-lang was able to preserve the law for the sake of ihe stale. How 
can you unreasonably mele him out a severe punishment in order to achieve 
the selfish ends of ymir relative* by tnurriagr? 4 * 

Wei’s preface to the tiMt-tlt’i section in die Stti History similarly reveals his 
strong bias against ih»t group. 4 * 

Eunuchs, because of their proximity to the throne, ihrir historical 
propensity to appropriate power at the expense of other court groups, 
and the tendency of Chinese monarch* to use them a* a counterweight 
to the regular bureaucracy, were yet another source of anxiety for Wei. 
Early in the *1 "ang, eunuchs were for the most part confined to the 
palace and the environs of the capital; there was as yet little sign that 
they would attain a dominant position in T'ang gov cm men I or that 
they would manipulate the throne itself, .vs they did during much of’thr 
right]] and ninth centuries, But by the middle of Chen-kuan, eunuchs 
were already being assigned as messengers to the provinces and even 
beyond the frontier, thus provoking ilte resentment of regular bureaii- 
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cran, Wei's hostile attitude toward tlir eunuchs b revealed by an event 
that tool: place in 637. Ai this limr a ctmuch messenger on assignment 
had gum- to the Bureau for the Surveillance of the Frontier rju-mmi 
ro obtain a passport required of all those venturing through one of the 
twenty-six checkpoints along I hr border. A secretary of the Bureau, 
probably widi some malice, had delayed the request. The eunuch had 
reported the matter to the throne, causing the immediate demotion of 
the secretary to a provincial post. Angered dial a mere eunuch had 
precipitated the dismissal of a regular official, Wei quickly remon¬ 
strated : 

It has always been difficult to treat the likes of eunuchs with any intimacy, 
since they lightly make up stones ami find it easy to prnvrike tremble. The 
practice til employing them to travel alone as envoys tri far-off phirrs is unwitr 
anti should tiui be broiilriml, |The rnaitrr| should receive your most 
careful camidrraiiiin, 

The cirprrnr n.i) persuaded to rescind hi- dismissal of the stntrarv, 
and promised dial From that tinir forward eunuch:- would no longer he 
employed as provincial envoys,* 7 

Lastly, VSei blocked an attempt by still another rival power group, 
the Buddhist dergy, to enhance its influence over the throne. 
Memorialists undoubtedly encouraged by the clergy itself, hud sug¬ 
gested to thr emperor that hr daily receive a delegation of Buddhist 
monks in private audience to aid him in his religious worship. It was 
obvious to Wei that this was merely a ploy to allow the Buddhist* a 
hand in determining state policies, and hr would have none ©fit: 

Buddhism basically esteems purity in order 10 avoid worldly frivolities and 
itrile furthermore, religious and secular matter* are unaiike. Long ago 
Shih Tao-an was rhi- nipst eminrni monk <0 rhe age. Winn i’u Yujig-ku 
[Fu ChkH of the Former < ih'in, rg. 351-ft$] iodr with him in the *amr car¬ 
riage, Chutm I retarded it as improper. Shih Hui-Ltn [another mcinkj was 
not without talent and refinement When Sung Wen[-u] [rg. 424-53] led 
him up to the palace hall, Yen Ycnchih uid '‘As to this exalted position, 
is lt P«>f w|J «• * tnau maimed by punishment ji,c.. the tonsure] ro 
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occupy it? 11 Now if Ytmr Majesty wishes m honor a belief in BuiLdhiam, 
why would h be necessary to receive ihr monks daily in separate audience? 4 * 

The proposal was qnieity shelved Yet Wei was no Han Yu + the sprat 
I iterant-official of the lain eighth-early ninth century renowned for his 
eloquent attack on Buddhist influence in Chinese society Rather, lie 
appears to have hud m. strung antipathy towards Buddhism per sc and 
made no criticism of the routine Buddhist observances that filled court 
life. Indeed, when T'ui-tsung learned that kingdoms on lire Korean 
peninsula had lauded some UnddliLU monk* at a phtet in modern 
Shantung province and summed that (hey were spying on China, Wei 
was quick (a allay hte fear*. 4 * 

On Correct and Evil Officials 

Officials were ^usccpliblc to erosion of their authority not only by 
the emperor and those court groups just discussed, but also by rhe more 
utiicruptllotis of iheir colleagues who were ever ready to further their 
own careen ai the expense of others- In \%'c¥s eyes the censor Clfiiasi 
Wan-chi had been such a person. 50 Hu too, probably, Wei Hung- 
chih, an obscure, low-ranking official who for some reason unspecified 
in the histories dared to criticize the chief ministers, thereby over- 
stepping his position and incurring Wei's wrath. In retaliation, Wei 
wrote a memorial in which he implied that Hung-chili bad formed P t 
faction jt'mg-ttmg}** a term that in Chinese politics generally bore a 
strong pejorative con no tat ion. As wc see in another of his memorials, 
according to Wei there were two types of association of men at court, 
*’»*■ good, the other bad. If men came together for a good purpose, 
iliry were called f'vng-te, or “united' in virtue'*; if they came together lor 
an evil purpose, they wrrr called p'eng-tung.'** Interestingly, th r dis¬ 
tinction Wei make* here Isctwcrn the two types of asocial in us precedes 
by four Ou-yang H$iu*a famous essay i£ On Factions” \ P h mg- 

ttmg tun), in which On-yang made the unorthodox proposal that his 
sovereign, not mdbcrtminaldy label all factions bad, hut rather db* 
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iingutfh between foeiiorts composed of superior arid petty men. 31 * What 
Wei was implying in Ills own memorial, naturally, w;ts that T'aUtnittg 
should discern who among his officials had merely “united in virtuc'' 
and who had formed ncuiftl factions, and tim only the latter deserved 
pimuhinnit for deluding the throne and interfering with the policies of 
up light o Hi rials. 

Of what modes of official behavior did Wet Cheng approve? As 
Ltierr was an ideal ruler who could serve a* a moral exemplar for his 
people, so too there an ideal official who could serve as a model for 
all men of his class, hi a memorial wmien in 640, Wei described at 
length the (|ualiiUi possessed by such an official, quoting from die 
description vS the ‘Sis correct officials {(inching) by the Former Han 
scholar Lin IHutug i a. h J -ta, fi B.< l : 

Who arc known as the 

The Heal: When sprout-* have not yet Mirred and sign* have not yH been 
perceived, tie alone dearly aces the fmotbilitira id preservation And ffcmuc- 
hoii anil the e&cntiali of nieeess and Lai lute, makes pnqwftimm against 
[dcstnit don and Failure} brimr they have appeared, and cgusc* his ruler to 
excel and m txvupv .1 glorias pennon Sniff. a one i% « divinely inspired 
offirNlJ fAtftqg-fA'jn) . 

Tit’ sccntul With ft hum hie in inti he exhausts his ideas Daily he offer* 
good advice He othuris hiindei with propriety and righteoiuiiess; he advised 
hi.* ruler with far-righted plans. He accords with his ruler^ excellences and 
corrects hb evils, Such a one is an excellent official 

Thr third - He rises early and retires ktc. He Is not remiss Ut recommemljxug 
live worthy and repeatedly speak* aimur events of old to rni:nurjLgo hi* ruler, 
Sur 1) a unt- u l| loyal official chung-th Vm -, 

The fourth: lie dearly ascertain* [the root* nV\ suocrw and !ailuxt\ At 
an early time lie prevent* [Gsiluir| and tOrmt* jkulbf He amp* up the 
kali* [through which Mure may flow} and ruU off their source. He turn* 
mWbfitine into prosperity and iti ihe end tame* hi* ruler 10 be without 
anxkiy Such a one b ft wise official irAiA-^Vwj 

T he fifth He ptertccu civil virtue and serves the law. When lie is employed 
ft* AH official and < *erriwti power, he dnfts noi accept present^ refuses rnolu- 
ments, rachew? gifts, and is frugal with food and drink. Such ft one is ft pure 
official (cAflt-ofrVtt'L 

The sixth: When the nation » in confusion and in chaos he dim new 
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Hatter, but clatr" to opprwc his niJrr'j strm qtamteitftiiM and to speak of his 
ruler's faults to his fan:, Such a one is an uprighi official (thifi-ch'in it 

Obviously, Wei Cheng had taken the tiu^efuHg at a nui-h 1 for hi' own 
official conduct. 

At the same lime Wet also quoted from Liu Hsiang’s description of 
six types of “evil officials," die Uu-iuith. Die ordinary official {thu-rfCm ' 
thinks only ofliis office ant! is covetous of his salary, Hr goes with the 
times and has no fixed pniiciplcsn TTic Ihittcrnng official ( yti-dfofl) says 
to whatever his ruler says and * f yoi| may” to whatever lm 
ruler prapraei to do. Ifc ascertains what \ti\ rulr r Uk* amt advances it 
in order to please him; 1st agrees with his improper conduct in order to 
make him happy h without taking accovml of future harm. The trcaclt- 
crou!; official i<* inwardly de^igiiiiig but respectful on the 

surface. He watches his filler 1 * cuujitemmec and employ* artful speech 
accordingly. He is jealous of worthy and capable men; he reveals the 
good points and lodes liar defect of those he wishes to momrarrid and 
reveals the lauli* and hides the good poinK of tko&c lie wishes to de¬ 
grade. He cai**fe his ruler to reward and punish unfairly and the ruler's 
orders to be disobeyed The slanilciing official th'ati-ch f tn) has knowl¬ 
edge sufficient to hide \m hiults and eloquence sulfieieiit for him to 
advise other*. In she palace he ^eparnle* fltth and blood and at court 
incite disturbances. The base o [Tidal ($Mm*£h*tn) monopolizes and 
usurps ]KkWer and makes mountains out of molehills. He forms a far Lion 
with members of his own family to enrich hi* house. Hr ahers the mean* 
ing of his ruler’s orders to enhance his own position The official who 
destroys die state itang-kut thih ch*tn) fawns upon his ruler with artful 
talk. He beguiles his ruler into unrighteousness. He surround* his rulrr 
with a faction w at to hinder his right perception of things. He causes 
black and white, right and wrong to br undiflrrmiiared. He causes the 
bad name of his ruler to be broadcast at home and abroad 55 Thus, 
the w'ise ruler i» one who Can distinguish those among his officials who 
follow thr path of the lin-chtng from those who in! Jew the path of the 
h u-hsirh. Ultimately, good government depends on the ruler’s imdcr- 
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standing of Human nature—one of the most fundamental of all Can* 
fiicijin themes. 

Indeed, herein lies a bask characteristic .basic Raw, some might 
argue,i of VVeiS thought: tL** .it hum complete lack of originality. Wei 
ni.ii a seminal thinker, the err .star at ;i nrtv philosophical system. 
His extant writings and recorded speeches, mostly responses to practi¬ 
cal problems besetting tin conduct of hi* prince and the administration 
of government, do not concern themselves with purely ideological or 
doctrinal matters. Where Wei’s ideas on politics, a<l minis trillion, 
interpersonal relations in government, and so on, do emerge, they 
represent for the mo«i part a reworking of or a new emphasis on some 
rather venerable Con foci a is themes, both classical and post-classical. 
W ei's writings are predictable, often tedious, relieved from time to time 
ouly by the liveliness or his invective and the ingenuity of the devices 
that hr used to provoke the emperor If studies on Confucianism typi¬ 
cally skip in time ail the way from the Later Han dynasty up to the 
appearance of the celebrated Hau Yfi (768-621;. precursor of the Neo- 
Gonfutian revival, ii may well be with good reason. From the purely 
phitmoplucnl point til view at least, the intervening period appears to 
have been a wasteland, when no one save ihe much discredited Wang 
T ung came forward to lake up the great Sage's mantle, Yet even Wang 
T'ong wax more imitator than innovator, content to expound upon the 
W in without expanding upon it, 

Nevertheless, following the long Period of Disunion, which saw die 
eclipse or Confucianism by other, more vigorous philosophies, perhaps 
it was enough, aft Wcitfid, to passionately proclaim the great principles 
of Confucianism everywhere throughout the halls of government. 
From the moment of his arrival at the Clicn-kuan court, Wes lived and 
breathed Confucianism, stale m this Confucianism may seem to US in 
retrospect. 6 * In thr doctrine', he so forcefully espoused, Wei saw the 
nteaais of arresting the premature dynastic decay that had plagued 
China for the past several centuries. But Wei's mien) wat not merely 
to strengthen the power of the throne; rather it was to provide restraints 
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on this power at the very moment he was seeking to increase the ad¬ 
visor)' and policy-making roles of ihr dvil official. Wd T s writing- and 
speeches, and his political behavior m general, were designed to dem¬ 
onstrate to liis colleagues land their successors) how Lliev might 
defend dicmsrfvts again*? tlir throne and other court groups how they 
might curb imperial excesses, and how they might wage the struggle to 
gain a paramount voice in decision making. More than anyone else 
during kk time, Wei pointed lu die power the civil official potentially 
could wield in government and more than anyone eke fir attempted to 
translate that potential into reality. 


CHAPTER 'j 


Wei Cheng’s Impact on T’ai-mmg and the 
Chen-kuan Period 


If die sheer bulk of historical materials relating in a man wen- an 
accurate indicator of the power he controlled during his own ! fie Li me. 
then Wri Cheng might well be labelled tile most powrriid official at 
Tai-tisu rig’s court Sources dealing with f'ai-mmg's reign devote an 
unusually large amount of space to him. This is particularly true of 
Wu Ching's EsstnltaU 9 / Gswmmeti of tht Cltm-kutm Ftriod. some of w hose 
sectiun; are almost exclusively marie up of Wei’s memorials, rent on- 
trance*, and speeches. Wei also has the distinction of bring the only 
Chen-kuan official to merit an entire biographical chapter to himself 
in LmiIIi the Tang Standard Histories , even the great statesmen Ghiuig- 
sun Wu-chi and Fang Hsiian-ting \vcrr not so honored, The conclmion 
suggested by these bits of evidence is that Wei played an especially 
strong and salutary role during his time. Indeed, the twentieth-century 
Chinese .dn-iiar Sun Kuo-tung hast called Wei the most iiifhieutiiii id 
all T»i-tiling's official *. 1 

'Die power ot Wei'* influence is attested to by various anecdotes. On 
one occasion, for example, the emperor was admiring a beautiful 
sparrow he had received a* a gift and had set it on his arm. Seeing Wet 
Cheng approach, who he suspected would ridicule such frivolity, hr 
hid the sparrow in his robes. The minister had many matters to discuss 
with his prince and it was some time before fir left. By clniu (fir poor 
bird bad suffocated, 1 Another timr Tai-utmg intended to go on an 
i mperial progress to a region south of the capital, and full preparations 
had been made there for his arrival, but suddenly, he cancelled the 
trip. When Wei heard of the matter and inquired about it, T’ai-tsung 
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meekly replied, “At first I really imd that intention, but I feared your 
rebuke and so stopped midway."* 

Tactics a_nt> Stratkcies 

How did Wei achieve such sway over his sovereign? For one thing, 
like all member* of the scholar-official class, be well knew that if the 
ruler’s power was in theory absolute, it was in reality quite susceptible 
to being influenced, manipulated, or even controlled by hre suhor- 
dinates. For mioilin, be had ar liis disposal a vast arsenal oi time-tested 
strategies, the stock-in-trade or all officials, by which he brought 
pressure to bear on his prince. Wei’s great strength lay in the fact that 
itc was able to employ these strategies, which involved both rhetorical 
arm-twisting and subtle coercion, much more successfully than most 
of his colleagues. 

Sometimes Wet would simply launch a direct and blunt attack on 
T’ai-tsung by baldly outlining the faults of bis administration and 
personal conduct. Other times he would raise tlir sad specter of the 
Sui and implore T'ai-tsung not to repeal the misiakt-N that had ruined 
that dynasty. Often, though, he would adopt a far more exquisite or 
devious approach, and on ihrvc occasions lus ilTtci on the emperor was 
usually all the more potent. For example, he would lard bis proposals 
with historical precedents, especially Han precedents, since the early 
T’ang rulers hoped to establish a* solid and long-lived an empire as 
had the Han, He would play upon T’ai-uung’s anxiety over the his¬ 
torical image he would transmit to posterity with repented warnings 
that not to follow bis advice was to risk destroying the emperor's good 
uanir forever. He would fulujmely praise T'ai-tsung’* achievements 
even during times when the latter’s virtue, by Wei's own high stand¬ 
ards. was obviously deficient, in the hopes of dissolving imperial rc- 
sixtancr to his proposali. 4 l ie would resort to gesture, such as hanging 
hb head during performances of the Cft'in-wang fi’ibth/n dance, or to 
ridicule, as in the Chao-1 ing episode. Hr would artfully contrast T’ai- 
ts ting’s actions with those of his predecessors in order to censure him, 

A good instance of ibis Iasi lactic occurred late in 628 after T’ai- 
tsung had executed an official, Lu Tiu-diaag, lor first having accepted 
a new office and then having refined it on the pretext of illness. Later 
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the day nf ilir execution, T'ai-Lumg met with Jib officials. When 
lit- c hanc ed u> inquire a i tout ihr nature of Emperor Wrn-iuuan frg. 
550-59? of the Northern Ch i dynasty, Wei shrewdly replied: 

V mutudly tyrannical, but when arguing with others over principles, if he 
knew his OTO to be crooked he was able tn accord with theirs. I have heard 
(lint during the [Niitiitciiil 1 hi, Wei K'.ii wjw first employed a* an admin- 
hiramr-m-duef uf (.Ih'ing pfrictiture. It happened that he was 

seul is an envoy u > Liang. When he re!timeri he was made an adnunisirator* 
in-chid of Killing prrfctiuiT, bur he did not go, and Vang Tiun-yen me* 
inoTialmrd about »i Grraih angered, Emperor Wrn-twmui summoned and 
reprimanded him. [Wei [ K :ii replied, ' First 1 wm employed as ait admin¬ 
istrate r-iii-chief of die great border territory or Ch'ing prefecture. Now dial 
i have labored as an envoy and am even more without fault. I have never- 
the less received a post in -i small perfect ure. "Hut it why I do rmi go.” 
| Emperor Wett-hfidflnJ then turned to [VangJ TMtii-yrn, saying, “This man 
is right. " OmsequeniU lie pardoned him 

Thereupon, the sources say, T'ai-tiling shamefacedly hud lo concede 
that he was inferior even to Emperor Wen-hsifan . 6 

Many years Liter, in U-10, a deputy commander of the victorious 
Chinese armies on the Kao-ch ang campaign, Hsiieh Wan-chiin, was 
accused of having had illicit sexual relation-, with women of the con¬ 
quered kingdom, to which ehargt hr pleaded innocent. At his trial, 
Tobtsung decided to confront Hdkh with the very women with whom 
hr had allegedly committed tin- offense. Jlul Wet Cheng stepped for¬ 
ward to remonstrate against this triove, citing the great military renown 
HaiJeh and his brothers enjoyed in tin- empire and the impropriety of 
sending the women of a "dr^irtiyed state” to confront a Chinese general 
before the entire court over so unsavory a matter as fornication, “If 
[the accusation] is true then wliat you will Jiave gained will be slight. 
If it U false then whai you will have lost will be great.” Then Wei went 
on to allude lo two rulers out of China’s remote past who had magnani¬ 
mously pardoned men who had committed improprieties and who had 
thereby reaped rewards for their totnpuvJmt 
The first of these was Duke Mu of the Ch'in state, who, discovering 
ihiil .i group of three liLinrJrr.tl .iburigines had just eaten a pri'Jtc hnrsr 
ol his that had run fret-, decided to pardon them Ittmuir, as he put it, 
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”A cinm-tru dot^ not punish mtn just because of some animal." Instead 
he presented the offenders with jars of wine, observing that * l l hear that 
to eat the flesh of 4 Jlnr horse without drinking vsitie can harm a man/ 1 
Later, the ahurigme* came to ihr Duke's aid in an attack on the state 
of Chin and with great valor repaid dir gift of the horse and wine.* 

"Flic second. Prince Chuang of the state of Ch*u s once feasted his 
official! well into the night until all had become tipsy* Suddenly all the 
Unite rn* went GUL and in the darkness um of the guem happened to 
rug on the robe of a concubine of the princr* who w&i nearby. 1 he 
concubine then seized the chin-strap ol the official's cap and inform id 
the prince that an impropriety had l>een committed against her but i hat 
she had retrieved the chin-strap of (hr offender'i cap th.ii he could 
easily be identified once the tar items were again lit, The prince, how* 
ever, wa* of another mind: "I served my guc$U wine and caused them 
to become intoxicated and impolite. How can I humiliate one nf my 
own men merely xo demonstrate the chastity of a coneubine? He (lien 
ordered all hk guests to remove the e hi n-straps ot their caps and only 
thru allowed (hr lantern* lo be relit. Sometime later, when the state! of 
Gh'u and Chin made war against one another, the prince noticed (hat 
one of his men by means of extraordinary valor repeatedly led his 
fortes to victory over ihc enemy. When (lie prince questioned him, the 
warrior revealed that he had been die guest whose chin-strap had been 
seized by the concubine, and that by exerting hiimcll in Ch'ifs victory 
over Chin he bad repaid the prince's kindness. 7 

"Moreover,” Wri continued, "[Prince] GhiiEng of Ch'u and [Duke] Mu 
of Chin were both barbarian Feudal Princes. They are ranked among ihc 
Five Hegemon* and their fame Inu been handed down ihr ages. How much 
more is Your Majesty Lhc ruler of an empire whose virtue b greater than dim 
of *i Yao or a Shun. If you act improperly, how will you lw aide io display 
[your ^*od name] to posterity ? 1 * 

The emperor wsls thus persuaded to adopt Wei s advice and let the 
matter diopJ 

Superficially, at least, the effects of Wei's tactic* on ihc emperor 
appear to have been considerable. Wei was often able to persuade his 
prince to reverse decisions he had already made or cancel plans be had 
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mn yrl carried out. Perhaps one of the mmt striking result* of Wei’s 
iiir:t3SLinl pressure* *ccn most notably riming the first decade of t-licsi- 
kuan, was thai j ai-tsitng begin lo parrot many of Ms minima "s favorite 
motion in Ms own ipHubes. In 632* for example, when thr official VU 
Shih-riaji praised "Tat-uuing m a work he wrote called Wtsftmd Vftiuovj 
Dtsemrsts \ Sh*ng~t* (tin i, the latter demurred and observed; 

Your estimate of me i* ton exalted. We dn not presume to imitate the fmdent^ 
yet compared to fruler* ofj recent units. We liave somewhat surpassed them, 
\ hove only seen Our beginning however, amj rirj not vet know what 
Our conclusion will bc H If We are able m he careful at ihr aid a. We wenr 
m the begun ling .then thm^ja iMk) t then these? discourse* can l*c handed down 
| to later age*], FT lint. then Wc Tear that it will only canvc Idler genera lions to 
laugh at yuuJ 

At times Inith the emperor and Wet would declaim ihr ^amt met tors 
in an almost ritual fashion. Sample llie following toasts at a foist in 631 
Attended by thr emperor and !m rniniJiicrs* 

I aJ-tsuMg We hear ifrat Mrnr murirm limes emperors L md kiii£p were bv 
itrj mwm always able to transform |thc people]. If there was pater fiuemally, 
ihrn- was dUnnicr rxtcmiilly. Now the faar*olT barbarism have all submitted 
to Us, nhd the hundred grains arc pleriienus. ikinditu are no. active, and 
inside and outside H .hinaf (here ii peace. We urr dcJjglitrd in have ai bievcd 
this state OJ affairs, and so We happily drink with you. [Bm| all ihb hn* 
[not been brought about] by Our effons alone; it it ah* by means of all nf 
ynu that w. mutually praerve and aid [the stale}- Howler, "while in 
security do not forget destruction {ah fm unmg^itng ■ during times of order do 
not loigrt diiordcr. Alt hough We know ihai there are no problems todav, 
We mwi Aku think nf thr future irWc are always able to do riiiv. only that 
can it be wteemerf. 

Wej i !hrng: . , Mpw there ii a great peace in the empire. Ff we arc 

happy > ii is because *htrn Your Majesty is m u position of security you think 
of peril (cfoi nn wvt and are never indolent. 

Tai-ming: The myriad afljiin arc impciruuu; how can We not think of 
them? You may inform the recorded ictfwfm always m write on thrir 
tablets; 4 while in a position of aunty think of par.!” (dfe m i® If 

Wc do not think on it, ihcf* you must remind L'v. 111 

Again llle following year, at anollurr banquet JiurriUed by tile emperor 
and Jus high-ranking minister p there wax the following dialogue! 
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Tai-tsiing^ We and ymt together rule the empire. If China is now ui peace 
and the- four quarters i*re quiescent il w only because you have all exhausted 
ymir loyally and sincerity and together have brought about Un: great a* liicve- 
mcnl of peace and plenty. VVe are really delighted by it, liui in security we 
must ttni forget peril pu arntg am}* . . ■ 

Wei Cheng: - - I have heart) dial when drinking with Duke Hums 
lofCb'i], Pao Shu yj touted him, saying, "l want you nut 10 forgcl the time 
when you wen- m Ghtl. and Kuan Chung nut ti> forget the time he vm in Lu, 
and Ning Ctn not to forget the lime he led the row's 11 [Le, p when they were 
all in straitened drcurroinnces in earlier times| When Your Majesty is in a 
p.ui i ion a I security voli limit of peril itht cm mi wri'ji in times of order you 
think of disorder. Yntit not forgetting dicsr principles hat already surpassed 
SJiu-ya’s wish r*. 11 

It i\ iignificant + uw, in an ofWcfi ttmigth at court, dial 

despite vicissitudes in his rdariamhip with the throitt, he was never 
once tiismissrit from office or degraded. This record is all the more 
sturtliug when plated bt$kiff thtiae of many oilier Cheit-kuan officials, 
*ome o\ whom wttr greatly favored by T*abtsung 1 but who were 
nevertheless abruptly dismissed from their posts for some misdemeanor 
ffcg*. Fang Ragan-iihg) or demoted and sent out to the provinces for 
various lengt h* of time fe,g*j ttau Shi h-lien). 

Tjil Politico or Morality and Its LtKtTf 

Having rsamiin ii data supporting the tr aditiona l view concerning 
Wei's strong ro!r under T'aMsungt it b now time to examine the other 
side of the question. It should be apparent by now tbai Wei's greatest 
influence i m I 'abtiung was exerted m the ethical ns opposed to the 
strictly political realm (although it b not always easy to rfbtinguish 
sharply between the two). because of Wei's belief that the political and 
economic well-being of (hr state was ulLimatcly dependent on ihc moral 
well-being of the ruler, lie wtt always concerned above all wills Tai- 
uung s moral health. By way of example, we might u*c hiv very first 
remonstrance to the throne foie in 626, on which occasion he was 
concerned lest T'jj-t&ung forfeit ilur people's trust and confidence by 
rescinding a tax reduction hr had already announced for that year. 
Here, Wei was not interested in the welfare of the peasantry -who, had 
I lie tax reduction not gone into effect, would have had to pay increased 
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taxes*- st< much .u lu* was interested in iht general principle that tin* 
ruler luul to provide an example of good faith Ibr Jiis subjffis. 

This is not to say that Wei’s concern never extended beyond the moral 
ftsjffi. Frequently lie demonst rated sonif very practical concerui, such 
as the time lu opposed the consrripimitofthe cktitig-nan group became it 
would have reduced the tax yield and manpower reserve for corvdc, or 
the time he opposed the Feng and Shim rites because or the poor 
economic state oFthe region surrounding Mount Tai. Vet tJic majority 
ul his ifmoiirittaiico. memorial i. and speeches to Tai-tsutig deal 
primarily with the I a iter’s moral conduct and Lite means by which it 
and, hence, bis rule could be improved. 

h win precisely because Wei's inllnmcr extruded chiefly over the 
moral realm that it was, in the last analysis, so circumscribed. For 
morality and practical politics, in C hina as elsewhere, seldom mix. 
Although the emperor frequently was wilting to accept Wei’s udmoni- 
tiimt concerning relatively minor matters, such as the punishment of 
officials, the prrarntaiion to a daughter of an executively large betrothal 
gift, the acceptance of inappropriate tribute gifts, ami so on—matters 
governed hy law or ritual — he was generally unwilling to allow 1 Wri 
a decisive voice in determining die all-import am decisions that funda¬ 
mentally affected the throne or (he 1 bog house. In terms tii practical 
results, Wet's remomtnmeeson major issues were ircijiiriitly ineffective, 
[Irre il should emphasized dial the minister was completely power¬ 
less to prevent his sovereign from reaching some ot the most momentous 
decisions of lib reign: to destroy the Khanate «r die Eastern Turks: to 
resettle the Turk inside China’s I winders; to establish a modified 
"feudal ’ fmg-ckicn, system lor princes of the blood and high-ranking 
officials; to cam om the Feng and Shan sacrifices; to annex the 
kingdom Of Kiuxdi’ang. Not all uf these decisions were actually im¬ 
plemented, but tiif reasons in no wav related to Wri’s opposition to 
them It should be remembered, too rhal shortly aftci Wei’s death 
I in-[sung undertook his (iisiulmus Koguryo campaigns dnpiir his 
minister •> repeated warnings agaiicst military adventurism. 

Jb In- sure, Wri Was not the only official to suffer some diminution 
of influ race over the emperor during the latter’s second decade in 
power. Ch’u Sui-liang also bitterly but umtieccisfiiliy opposed the 
annexation of Kao-ch'ang, and he, along with Fang Hsuan-lmg and 
Cliang-tuo Wu-ehi, vigorously spoke out against T'ai-tsung’s KoguryG 
campaigns, but also to no avail. Vet these three, despite their occasional 
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differences oi opinion with Tai-tiling, at teaal commended themselves 
u? die emperor by virtue of their generally pragmatic and reasonable 
approach to policy making, Wri Cheng, on dir other hand, co nsumed 
by a passionale belief in the moral efficacy of Confucianism in govern¬ 
ment ami driven to preach his “sacred policies <H at every opportunity, 
merely frustrated and provoked the emperor. It was for this reason that 
Wei, far more than his high-ranking colleagues, met with such a dis¬ 
cernible decline in his real power at couri- 

As we have seen, though, Wei** career with Tafctsung is usually 
depicted in dir most glowing of terms a* a major success story. Genera- 
lion after generation erf Gonfurian monilbt<rpmmtntatora and scholar- 
ofEiiuU have lauded and not without reason, for die C^uifucian 
moni lists, it was not mi port an I that Wei occasion ally failed to persuade 
T*al-tsurag not to carry out a given policy* What wits impart am to diem 
was that hr was the embodiment of fkinluci^n learning and ethics, anti 
dial hr sought to exert a beiicfkcnt moral influence on bis sovereign, 
After -ill, Confucius hirmdl had encountered little succe* in practical 
politics, yet his ethical precepts had made him the moss revered figure 
in all China, The wielding of ethical power, not political power, wa» 
what moat concerned the Confii dm moralists. 

Wei was a hero as well tQ the scholar-officials. He had labored tire¬ 
lessly Lo defend their powers and perquisites against imperial encroach¬ 
ment and had been an ardrnl advocate or die return oi the civil official 
after a long period of eclipse to a dominant position in governments 
During the Period of Disunion political power had been wielded by 
diOAc with genealogical status or military might on their side* and the 
Confttdan ideal of die civil official whose authority derived not from 
pedigree or arms but from moral rectitude and superior administrative 
skill w m seldom realized ill practice. Strict Confuciaus were slid seldom 
found in i hr ti|>jwr ranks of officialdom during die Sni . and even after 
the establishment of the T*smg it was by no means certain that the 
civil official ideal would prevail As a case In point, had 1 ai-lsung s 
plan to recreate a feudal system actually been implemcmcd, political 
power in 'Pang government might well have devolved on members or 
relatives of the ruling house rather than on the civil bureaucracy. 
Alternately, k might have r ever Led to the great landholding families 
and entrenched darns that had monopolized politico during the Period 
of Disunion. 

Clearly. Wei Clime helped to ensure the ascendancy of the civil 
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official ideal during Uien-kiwn. Bui it is also trur that (lun. itirnl could 
never have triumphed had not the emperor himself wanted in rtreagth- 
ni the hand- ofliis own bureaucrats at thr expense of other loci ■>! power 
in the empire, particularly. as we have rtccn in chapter 4, it the expense 
of the entrenched aristocratic lineages of thr norLtieastern plain To 
combat the great centrifugal power that these clans represented, I"ai¬ 
ming looked to his own mpjtoiterv men who for the must pan were 
descendants of minor official families. Sind 1 One of the re-atom the 
emperor gave for his edict emending 1 hr (iomptti/hwnt of dam wa» the 
wish “to Iionor the officials Of the present court," 15 it is dear that in 
die revised edition of the sutvey the Eamiln uf high-ranking C.lhen- 
kuart civil officials, along with the imperial family and its relatives by 
marriage, also received appropriately augmented social ranb. By 
raising the prestige and social status of his high officials, the emperor 
hoped to ciealr .1 nrw *r*dal elite in China to replace the four sur¬ 
names and dans of similar reputations, one that ill the same time would 
conililute a la-drucl: of support for bis house. For very different reasons, 
then, Wei Cheng and Tai-tsung were allies in the enterprise of en¬ 
hancing official eltus prestige Nevertheless, the result was what counted, 
and there was no doubt in the minds of later generations that during 
Chrn-kuan Wei Cheng had been the strongest force in raising the 
position of the civil official class to unprecedented heights. 

In the final analysis, then, Conforhn commentators and schnlar- 
oflkiats acclaimed Wei because they approved both of his role as a 
moral crusader, despite its actual limirniimis. and of his efforts to in¬ 
crease thr political credit of the civil bureaucracy. By applauding Ids 
frrr and frarlcss criticism of his mfmarch and hi* advocacy <T civil 
official preeminence. they gave expression to the hope of achieving the 
same conditions m their uwn times. For them. “Wei's career was vivid 
proof of their value u> the ruler and a heady reminder of the power 
tin n light escrcio- in government. These were thr turn, aflrr .ill, who 
wrote the historic* and historical commentaries in China, and thcs«- 
vvere the men i^ho shaped ami broadcast Wei’s hortatory image down 
the ago. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Apotheosis, Myth, and Symbol: Wei Cheng's 
Image in Chinese History 


At ihe rnd of thr last chapter bespoke of Wei Cheng's image. Prrhaps 
it would Ik- more correct 10 refer to his image in the plural rather than 
the singular, since standing alongside the image shaped by CouAicmn 
historians are others shaped by popular literature and folk'religion. 
1 hr Wri Cheng of history, as we have seen, is a model minister and 
critic nonpareil; the Wei Cheng of literature is a wily strategist and 
laoisl adept; tin- Wei Cheng ol folk-religion b a spirit guardian of 
gates and doors Although these various personae of Wei Cheng live in 
their separate worlds, they nevertheless all bear the unmistakable 
stamp of his personality and, as such, serve to accent his symbolic rule 
in Chines? politics. 

The Historjcai. Image 

Weis Li:, to deal image, essentially an idealisation nourished over the 
centuries by sympathetic and admiring Ounhicians, wai already taking 
shape during his lifetime, T'ai-tsung, for one, was wont to compare Wri 
with such luminaries as Kuan Chung and Chu-ko Liang. 1 Within lialf 
a century allrr Wtfs death, memorials to the throne were already 
hailing his role u remotistraior and his contributions to the Chcn-kuan 
period, 3 Oic Wor k of die T*ang scholar Wing fang-clung, who late itt 
the seventh century gathered together Wci\ remonstrances and 
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^perches 4iid published them a> thr wort now known as the Rta?rdid 
Mtomwtrtmffl of fJtih I Wi Cftm§ t and Wu Ghing, who carh in the 
riizhib century compiled die Etwitiali w/ of ihe Cfen-kumi 

Petwijt served to exalt still further WrF* reputation as a model tumbler 
.iiid to rry^ialli/e it (hr ;tII lintr in the minds of educated Chinese, At 
[cast fieven works devoted solely lo Wei's rrmniutranets and other 
writings were cum piled during the 'Fang* Hii fame was also celebrated 
in T ang poetry and prow.* 

Soon, like other great minister? before him. Wet became a historical 
exemplar whose deeds ant! words were deserving oT invocation. Some- 
time late in the eighth cciimry thr general Li Shrug observed to his 
aides: ,r Wei Cheng excelled .ti straightforward remonstrance. I person- 
ally esteem him. When one of these aides disparagingly observed dial 
Wei'?? crusading ^eal perliap befitted a civil official but wm unstated to 
a military man,, Li rrplierL "You ate mistaken- 1 have been given 
irspoiLHihiligjr* both as- a general and minister of state. If I know that 
the court has committed some error and do nnt speak ciut r then how 
cotdd 1 he a mimitcrr* When the Lairr Txttg dynasty- 923 17 
official Feng J an wished to encourage his ruler to remain vigilant over 
bi* itdministration, hr did so with the following advice: “After thr 
tenth year of Chcn-kuan 636; , the Minister Wei Cheng memorialed 
1 ang T al-tsung asking that all should be like the beginning of thr 
( lim-kuuzi period, Now I also wish Your Majesty to think ol the good 
thing* you did nt the beginning of ymt reign. If Your Majesty would 
do so* thru the empire would be fortunate indeed "* Similarly, the 
twrlllh-ccntury r Sung official 1 s T ai KAm lauded Wci J s remonstrances to 
lib emperor anti suggested that if the latter wanted to emulate die 
success of the Ghcn-ktutti period, lie, like F'artsuDg* should udopi 
thr iidvicc they contained.- In I657 f early in the Ch mg dynasty, when 
the 1 Isfln-chih rmperot btiili a tomb fiir his late consort and visited it 
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frequently, ottr of his official.^ Yao Wcn-jan, rcmomrraictl with him 
by recounting Wei's ridicule of Pai-tsimg for his construction of the 
Gi uncling aud the emperor *s subsecjueni destruction of tlie tower he 
had built to view (he tombJ 

Nevertheless, Wei Chr_ng T s rumple has not always been viewed so 
favorably. A Jew commentators have caviled ai Wei's failure to prevent 
some of T f aj*tsuag*s more notable excesses, such as his attraction of 
the Fet-ritan Palace. Others have found fault with Wei for what they 
consider id have been his excessively practical approach to government, 
that is t Iiis tendency to deal cm a piecemeal basis with deficiencies in 
Tai-mmg 1 * conduct and administration as they arose rather than 
attempting to reform the emperor's very character by the power of 
Confuriun moral principle,* The issue receiving the most attention from 
WcF* critics, though, ha* been the checkered pattern of his early 
political career—his frequently shifting allegiances and service tr> 
multiple masters that marked the period prior to the HstJan-wu Gate 
incident, TJiis criticism was especially strong after the rise of Neo- 
Confudanism and the premium it placed on the concept of loyalty** 0 
The eleventh-century Sung comment a lor Fan Tsu*yiTs criticism of 
Wei Cheng and Wang Kuril for serving Tai-tsung even after he slew 
their former masters 11 i% symptomatic of tills new emphasis m Con¬ 
fucianism. Some centuries afterwards, Wd was still bring excoriated 
by men like P’an Tr-yii f t7B5^l839) for tm divided allegiances and for 
what l-\m viewed as ills gross opportunism^® Yet it should hr remon- 
Lwred that for the time in which Wd lived* a career under rulers or 
different houses, Itot to mention more than otic ruler qf a single house, 
was in no way extraordinary. During the politically chaotic Period of 
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Diuiuimi, at least, nervier to multiple matter) w*u not just u common 
occurrence blit » necessary by-product of Hit age, 13 Of early Tang 
officials, most had served (he Sui and at least out or two rebel leaders 
before joining it it 1 \ing, Tie emphasis on loyalty to a single ruler was 
largely NeoCouillCKU) in origin and did not overly rnneem the officials 
of the early I '.mg. 

Moreover, Confucius himsdf had once upheld the concept of service 
i° more than one inaurr, using by way of illustration the relationship 
between Kunit Chung and Duke Huan ofCh'i: 

EVu-knrig laid, 1 Jenr Kuan '. hung was not Good When Duke Hnah pul to 
death hit hrcittarr Prince Ctnu, Kuan Chung so far ftom riving mi Cihiu’s 
liehall' became I hike Huan** Prime Minister. Tlur Master said. Through 
having Kuan Chung as his Minis In. Duke Huan became a lender of the 
feudal princes, uniting and reducing t» good order all that a under Heaven; 
*® thm even today the |icojiir arc benefiting by wrii.n hr then did lor them. 
Were il not for Kuan (..liuiLg we mighi now lie wearing our hair loose and 
folding mir clothes to tile left! We mull tm expect from him what ordinary 
men and w omen regard as “true constancy- to go oh hind strangle oneself in 
a ditch or drain, and no one die wiser M 

By analogy', according to Confucius, Wei's substantial contributions !<> 
the early 1 'ang should have wiped away any odium attached to Ids 
rramier of loyalties. 

Interestingly enough, no commentator appears lo have raised flu* 
point that, in certain respects at least, other facet* of Wei s personality 
and career violated Ccinfucisn criteria fbi iJie niornlli iipenoi man 
At the end uf the Sui, Wei liad been hungry for political position and 
lucl wandered it v,. the countryside seeking other under rebel leaders 
I jniii entering CH’aug-an with U Mi at the end of big. hr had sought 
toingmuatr himself with Kao-tsu and witfun ashort lime had attracted 
attention to hinudTby means ol hb uthrmu to pacify the northeastern 
plain. Later, by attempting to Hi wart the political ambitions of Li 
Shili-mii), (if had tried to ensure that hr would serve the crown prince 
Chicn-clfenp when die latter became emperor. In this respect, Wei was 
nut in accord with Confodus’ criteria for the morally superior man, who 

M.U. »:.„.uliiik. ta«eChi M-*. nn^duk Mk vo-rfa |Sh.lIic* an 
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“does not grieve that other people do not recognize his merits. His only 
anxiety is leM he should fail to recognize theirs ’ 'Hr dui 1 ^ not mind not 
being in office; nil he minds about is whether hr has dir c|ii»liiirt that 
entitle him to office. Hr sloes not mind lading to get Treognition; he is 
too busv doing the things that entitle turn to recognition.’' 1 '’ Similarly, 
oner having attained a position of influence, Wei verms to have been 
loath to share it with certain other officials >>t power group* at court. 
Assuredly, part of the reason was that he was defending civil official 
preeminence. But it is also clear that lie was jealously guarding his 
personal prestige ami power and (hat this was one reason why he 
moved against officials, such ;u the architect Chians Using-pen, who 
had become too inihinithd witli Taj ■Hung. We discover, therefore* 
that Wei's conduct not only Failrd to Ik in record with certain Con- 
fncian criteria, for good officials, hut actually reflected behavior patterns 
which Confacim on one occasion outlined for small-minded officials: 
"Before they have got office, they thin k about no tiling but how to get 
it, and when they hate got it, all they care about is to avoid losing it. 
And so soon jts they see themselves in the slightest danger of luring it, 
there is no length to which they will not go." 10 Wri Cheng's emulation 
ol'the Coniiirian mode] of the morally superior man and good official 
thus fell somewhat short of perfection, 

Despite such flaws and the criticism of a relatively few detractors, 
Wei’s name has generally evoked highly favorable responses tftim 
comment mors who have emphasized his great courage, his ability U> 
bring powerful moral suasion to bear on his prince, and his luccm in 
hurling devastating criticism at the throne. Most have agreed with the 
judgment oTWu Ching that since the two Hun dynasties there was only 
one outstanding remonstrating official — Wei Clu»ng l5f — and with 
V\ang Fu-chih (1619-92). who rated Wei equal t<> perhaps the most 
famous minister of them all. Cliu-ko Liang. 11 * 

Tub Literary Image 

Writer* of popular literature, on the other hand, have m>l been much 
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concerned with Wri'i morality, for their aim lias been uoi to improve 
metals hut up entertain* 1U fn pursuit of thb goal they exaggerated 
aspects ol WcI b b personality and career— his youthful dictation with 
Taoism panic ulailv—and placed Mm in numerous -d tun lions th&i are 
historically untenable. in so doiiig, they created -t far more lively and 
colorful portrait of Wei than h found in the histories. 

Wei's literary image was already taking shape during the T'atig 
dynast). The Taks of Iht tixim tnd Hsiang Rhm {Hsioo+Hsiwg lu > 
ikdtnto ihtr story of how Wei, here portrayed its an ardent Taoist in 
hb youth, did not believe in ghosts or spirits and how he was persuaded 
to change his mind. It tells of the time Wet set out on a journey to the 
top of Haig Mountain In visit some Taoist hermits, At the foot of the 
mountain, however, a gTrat blizzard blew up, preventing his. ascent. 
Before the youth there suddenly appeared a Taoist priest who invited 
him to take shelter in Jib home nearby, After warming themselves 
bdb« a fire and fortifying themselves with drink, the two engaged in a 
lively discuss!on on Taoism, during which the priest raised the matter 
of ghosts and spirits. Wei vehctoenllv denied their existence; the priest 
chided lib g»* 2 Hi for lib disbelief hut did not press the point. The next 
day* the weather having cleared, Wd continued his journey up the 
mountain with a present cf wine from the priest arid a letter addressed 
to one of the hermits on the mountain top. On the road Wei chanced to 
look back at the house where he had spent the night, but in place oi thr 
houst there was only a large grave. Reexamining the letter the priest 
had given him. lie noticed that it now rcad T "To the spirit of Hrng 
Mountain/' In disgust Wei threw the letter to the ground. U there* 
upon ttimd into u mouse and turned awi)'. "'From this timr on," 
the story wryly concludes, "Cheng believed somewhat more in ghosts 
and »pi ritS :**9ft 

By the lime oftlir Sung -md Yuan dynasties numerous semi-historical 
popular stories and d ram as dealing with the exciting anil turbulent fiui- 

as SrVit s taaiineiil of the literary tm.ujn A vAru>ui dune*: Luturiol Figura. «r Rflbcil 
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T'anq transition period were perpetuating Wei's popular literary 
image not only as a Taoist adept but also as a brilliant tactician. Like 
his historical image, Wei’s popular image is largely art idealization— 
his disturbing record of service to the crown prince Chicn-cireiig. his 
efforts to prevent Li Shih-min from succeeding to the throne, and no 
on, an played down or ignored entirely Conversely, from the moment 
of Wei‘n firtt meeting with Shih-miu, hr is shown to be the latter** 
unswerving ally, in one episode he even helps save his life. No longer is 
Wei die punctilious, humorless, stem moralist acclaimed by the Gem- 
iVidatt image makers; lie Is now replaced by a rather jovial character, 
full of courage and cunning, who delight in disobeying hi* superior; 

In the Romances 0 / fht Sum and T’ang iSui-T’ang yen-i), some stones of 
which date to the Sung dynasty or earlier, Wei first appears as a former 
Taoist hermit who is now the keeper of a Taoist monastery,* 1 Much 
later he reappears as an official on the staff of the relic! Li ML At this 
point in die story, Li Shih-min has taken a respite from his campaigns 
again*! .rebel* of iJir northeastern plain and ha* gone on a deer hunt 
that takes, him dangerously close to Li Mi's head quarters, He is soon 
captured and sentenced to die by Li Mi, but Wei Cheng hurriedly 
intervenes, advising Li Mi that great calamity in die form of swift and 
powerful Tang reprisals would remit ir Shih-min were executed ami 
diat it would be better instead to demand ransom for Ins life. Li Mi 
agrees, claps Shih-miu into prison, and goes off on one of his numerous 
campaigns, Wet and the others who are left in charge of his camp now 
decide that Shih-min and not Li Mi is destined to win the empire. At 
Wet’s instigation, they secretly visit Shih-rnin to declare their allegiance 
to him and eventually devise the means to set him free.-- 

Following LI Mi’s defeat later in ihc novel. Wrj reaches the Tang 
capital ;u Ch'ang-an, w hereupon emperor Kao-tSU orders hint to serve 
not tlir crown prince Cliien-ch’cng, as was historically the case, but 
rather Shih-min. This t* a convenient plot device as it avoids tarnish¬ 
ing Wei in the eyes of the reader and provides a fitting fictional reward 
tbr his aid in securing Shih-mm’s freedom Naturally, no details 
are given concerning Wei’s masterminding of the crown prince's 
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strategy agsunsi liia brother. What in included, though, is Wei's speech 
to SJxUi-miri following his victory at (hr HsCmn-wu Cate, since ir i> a 
good illultration <if his courage before his superior*.** 

Wei's final appearance in the Romewti gj the Sat and T'tmt;, Kite his 
first, emphasises his Taoist background. Following the death of Em¬ 
press Cliang-smi, 1 li-isiing becoim' 1 . tcrioudy ill with melancholia. 
Jn the hope of curing him, Wei inform-, the emperor (list he is in 
contact >. ith a spirit ©f the nether world, named Ts'tii Chtich, who 
can make him well again, Wei then write* ,i letter to Ts'tii, bums it 
in front of Tai-uung'i .tickbed, and informs the emperor that hy the 
following morning he will be cured. At dawn the next day, Tai-tsung 
awakes to sec a lone sparrow hawk flying about his chamber with a 
slip of paper in Ids mouth. The bird vanishes shortly afterwards, leav¬ 
ing only the paper jicknowledging that Wei's message had reached 
1 s’ni Chtfcli, I ‘ni-tsung soon rinds himself transported to the nether 
world, where lie meets Ts'ui and other denizens, including his two 
daitt brothen. Following other adventures, he awakes to find himself 
surrounded by his concubines and his son, die crown prince—he had 
been dreaming and U now completely cured. When Wei Cheng in¬ 
quires if he had seen Ts'ui. the emperor rebus to him the details ©I" 
his draani.^ 

Wei’^ effort to \r< Shift-rain free from jail, discussed previously in 
conjunction with I hr Rnmanw of the Sui and T'u/ij, supplies a major 
plot for one drama dating from the Vflait or Minn period, called Wfi 
Or%- Chattgti th/ Order ( Wei Ckag. kai-thaofen^-yun-kut j, mdis alluded 
to in at least two olhrrc « In Wti dung Changes thr Order. Wei and Hid 
Muo-kung -r tr left in charge of Li Mi’s camp white thr latter victoriously 
leads hb men in battle against the general Meng Hai-kting, Soon, to 

celebrate his success over Meng. Li sends.infer back n. ramp that 

all prisoners are m Jk- released, ail, that is, except Shih-min and his 
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i-unrud e-i ri-arrm Lin YVrn-ching, Bn: ilk- crafty Wei Cheng, not to hr 1 
thwarted in his plans for the T’ang hero, adds one stroke to ihr char¬ 
acter put ( M do not") preceding the word "'to release*' on the order and 
make? it read pen i“be certain to" . He then usw the forged document 
to secure the frrrdum of Shih-mm and Liu. While these plays fre¬ 
quently differ with the Romances concerning details of plot, their depic¬ 
tion ot Wet's character is essentially the same. He is still a cunning and 
formidable strategic who, when necessary, imposes the will of his 
superiors. Performed throughout China until ottr own century, these 
dramas have provided many Chinese with their only, if largely fictional, 
knowledge of Wei Cheng's role in the founding of die T ang- 

I'ltF. Poi k-Reijqious Iuaoe 

The origin of W ei’s image as a door-god { men-shen i is shrouded in 
obscurity. The story dial apparently gave rise to Ills cult, however, is 
contained in various -sources. The most detailed treatment appears in 
the famous novel A Rtcwd of n Journey to the West (Hsi-yu chi ) by the 
Ming dynasty author Wu Gh’eng-cn {1500-82), which was in turn 
based largely on folk stories- dating from the tenth century or even 
earlier, A Record of a Jtmrmy to the West treats the voyage of the Buddhist 
pilgrim Hsuan-tsang to India mid back during the period t>2&-45. 
While based on historical fad. it is* mainly composed of fantastic 
episodes, peopled by demons and spirits, that have provided the plots 
for counties Chinese plays and movies. 

The novel narrates the following story concerning the origin of Wei's 
cult,** The Dragon King, a deity in charge of rainfall, makes a wager 
with a magician concerning the amount of rain to full on Ch'artg-sn at 
a certain hour on a certain day, l.ater, the Dragon King Icarus that his 
superior in Heaven, the Jade Emperor, has ordered that Llir rain ful l 
exactly according to the magician’s prediction. But bring proud and 
avaricious, the Dragon King is unwilling to lose the wager and defies 
the Jade Emperor, causing it to rain less than the magician had said it 
would. As a coiLiCijtiruce of his disobedience, the Jade Emperor dccri-rs 
thai the Dragon King is tu be beheaded at noon the following day b> 

"Wu CliVnjj.cn ].jlXl- H'2:, Ilsi-I'j Jii \ \ Record of i Journo at Uu Watt] S!:,i,,, K l, a ,. 
cb, in, pp. l-II Tlirfc m j fn&dstklii of itui qtiwdt ill Anbur IVjtlcv, .Vi'iihn {NVv. 
Varl. H5fl). chapter ID. Sec ;.!m Hcrin [>irr, Ktihmlm tm Oi i^tjWwu m i'M tiw, la voil, 
Sbjj ljr hjt. 1r*|J-331, U. 976-7t). 
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Tang Tai-tsung’s minister Wei Cheng. In great Tear, the Dragon King 
appears in human form lo larg (ilr r ang ruler to prevent Wri Cheng 
from decapitating him. T’ai-tsung raker, pity on him and grams his 
request. 

Unfortunately. T*:ii-tiling's plan to foil ihc execution by engaging 
Wei in a game of draughts at tile noon hour the next day miscarries, 
Wri hills asleep in the midst of the game and sends his spirit to pursue 
and decapitate tljr Dragon King, whose head, still dripping blood, is 
soon carried init> the palace, '[tiercaller, the Dragon King’* spirit 
returns m haunt T'ai-Mung for seven successive nights, causing him 
to go Wit) uHlt skrp and to become gravrly ill. In desperation the em¬ 
peror accepts a proposal that his generals Hsu Mao-kung and YC- 
ch'ih Cliitig-tv be assigned to L[uard the portals of the palace su that he 
might repose in peace The rtrategem works, yet T'ai-BuMgsnm grows 
worried about the health of hi<, two genera b, who remain awake all 
night at their work. He therefore orders that portraits of die two be 
made and hung on the palace doors to guard him hi their stead. For 
two or three days T’aj-tsimg sleeps undisturbed, but at the end or this 
time a great opromctbri is heard at the back of the palace. When in¬ 
formed of this. Hsii Mao*kurig suggests that Wei Cheng be assigned to 
guard the rear portals. Alter Wei takes up lib position at thr rear, the 
Dragon King’s spirit dries not return, On Taiwan it is still common to 
find portraits of Hsii Mao-kung, Yii-ctvih Chiug-te, and Wei Cheng 
painted on doors of Taoist temples, guarding them against evil spirits 

from the foregoing descriptions it ss til !:<■ noted that there are cer¬ 
tain drments mm moo to cadi of Wei's dure images, whether it he the 
historical, wherr be is a peerless remomtrator and critic; the literary, 
where he disobeys Li Mi's order nut to (fee Li Shili-min; or lhr folk- 
rrligiim.i, whirr Hfc defies T'ai-tsung'* wishes that lie not slay the Drag¬ 
on King, In each we see him as perverse and non com pliant—a 
scrappy tighter battling forces stronger than himself—but whose in¬ 
genuity and justness of purpose .Jways win the day. 

Wei Chf.no in the Culturai Ke; volution 

Despite Wei's transformation into such colorful personifications as 
Timid adept and tiocrigpd, it h his historical image that has been most 
consistently nourished anti per pc mated among educated Chinese, For 
Contiician scholar, and bureaucrats alike, Wei as a symbol of moral 
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crusading and political protest b 4 * been most relevant tu their own 
live^ and career*. Just how strong and tenacious this Symbol has 
remained m our own time svas recently demonstrated during the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution in the People's Republic of China. 

'Hie complex motive^ and ideological factors that gave me io the 
Cultural Revolution need not be discussed here. Stated simply, the 
Cultural Revolution, launched about November 1965, appear* to 
have been an attempt by Map Tur-tuqg and his supporters in recap¬ 
ture the revolutionary ideals and fervor dial had characterized the 
Chinese Communist revolution in the days preceding and immediately 
following thr Communist takeover in 1949. It was also the means by 
which MiiOp chairman of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP)* hoped 
to purge from the party and high government positions those "" revision¬ 
ist' elements, especially the chairman of die Republic. Liu Shao-ohb. 
who opposed his policies and leaching*. 

At she height of the purges, in the summer of 196b, Lu Ting-t. mem- 
ber of the CCP Central Committee, director of the CCP Propaganda 
Department, and minister of culture, was disgraced and removed from 
his posts, Lu and other members of the Propaganda Department and 
Ministry of Culture were accused of "carrying out a "counter-revolu¬ 
tionary program for literature and art 1 that was opposed to the Mao 
T*e-tiiiig line for literature ami art " 2T A year Later, more specific 
charge-, were brought against Lu m a full-page article an the govern¬ 
ment mouthpiece s Tkt FmphFs Daily fjtn-min jih-pm} t headed J "Thc 
publication uf The Biography of Wei Cheng' reveals the ami-rcvolu- 
lionary hu e ofLu Tmg-i. 11 ** According 10 the article, during 1962 "'The 
Biography of Wei Cheng” was published by order of Lu Ting-L 30 
Lu assigned a special staff to put Lhc biography into modem colloquial 
Chinese \psi-hm) and to add explanatory footnotes. "He gave them 
iumuninns on how the preface was to be written, personally cleared 
the manuscript, and sent assistants of his to the publishing house to 
press for the earliest possible publication of Lite book/ 130 

iT As:a Arvjrih f >sitrc. Gnat Cuifur r j{ j*i Cfanvi Hnn^ Kong IfH'r? ■. pp, 
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Why should tills sc c mi ugly innocuous activity of Lu have ltd to his 
downfall? It was because Mu's w^Mnctl feared what Wt*» Cheng 
symbolized, a point soon made dear in the article: 

"The Biography of Wei Chen#' portrays with enthusiasm how Wei Cheng 
served as an opposition to the emperor. The book's preface- 11 ■ first draft ■ 
says: "Wei Cheng, u fitnons statesman of tlte early T'ang dyiutHv, w-as an 
omspnkrii man who dared os offend thr emperor by thrusting advice on 
him.” The book, itself devotes a good deal of spare to describing how Wei 
C-hrrig was "aspiring, daring anti not afraid of offending T'ai-mmg by his 
advice," how *Viiackni> and upright" hr wns, how "vigorous and straight - 
forward,” Lu Ting-i hi midi on many- occasion-, rjxikr about Wei tiheng, 
■'-*yhig' "Wei Cheng was a stubborn opposition to bmperor 'Cai-tsung of 
thr f 'ang dynasty. Ifts < ritlcisnu were vers sharp. . , At one meeting, 

he made a vicious attempt to stir up the audience by saving: U «LU ^ccuu; 
necessary to carry forward, thr spirit uf Wei flteng of Lhe Fang dynasty 

, . why should we fag behind liim?" 

“It is now dear," the article adds, ‘That Lu Tjng-iT concoction, ‘The 
Biography «f Wei Ointgy was a pownnous shaft directed at Chairman 
Mao, thr fed stilt in out hraru; it was a manifesto Ibf stirring tip a 
con ntfT- revol ulinn ary- restoration. 1 '** 

We also learn that during the period I960 to 1%2, Mao’* cnemir*, 
the "capitalist tratim in thr Party," wi(, "stirring up gusts of evil 
“jw*." la V jT1 ^ thr groundwork lor a takeover by "China's Khrushchev.” 
Lu: shiio-cb i, who is never mentioned by came. At a Hill former oi thr 
Antral Committee of thr Party in lfl62, Liu advocated that an open 

(November, l!t*T,, p. Thu li * Penial immhilion of lhe Jmmm 'ift-pun auidr cited above. 
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opposition I k allowed to form within the Tarty and among the people, 
at which time he was hacked by Lit Ting-i. who averred that even 
andent (Chinese emperors like T ang Fai-tsinig had allowed political 
opposition in die form of loyal officials like Wei Cheng. By raising the 
spectre of Wei Cheng and making him a symbol of open political 
opposition* Lu had, the article complains, resurrected a ”1,300 year- 
old political corpse."* 1 

IT lie great emperor Tai-tsung had allowed political epjxisition, 
could Chairman Mao not fail to do the ^me? The article curtly dis¬ 
misses the possibility; 

Is h true that Wei Cheng was realty hmperor Tang Tai-tiling 1 ) "stubborn 
opposiiioiF? \o. Both Wei Cheng and Tai-tsUng were feudal rulers who 
ruthlessly exploited and suppitssed the peasants. Wei Cheng was simply 
4 superior loyal serv ant of Tai-ttung Hb "loyal advice” win advice loyal 
to the JcutLil Tfltlg regime. 3 * 

Not only did Lu Ting-i attempt to popularize the concept of a "Wei 
Cheng spirit" of political opposit ion, he abo went so far m to advocate 
thai certain of Wei Cheng's policies be adopted by the CCP! At a 
Party meeting in May, 1962, Lu invoked Wei s consolidation diemes: 
Wei's admofi i tin ns to Taj-ta ting iig-aimt wjir, extravagancy excessive 
Conscription of men for corvtV, and his advice that quiescence brought 
about peace while hyperactivity brought about disorder. He even 
inquired. “Aren't uc mobilizing too many people lor unpaid labor?" 
Such themes, Tht Pioplt's Dm{v article indignantly concludes, were the 
same as those advocated by the Party revisionists in order to persuade 
China to pm iu arms in a storehouse so that they might usurp power 
.uni overthrow the dictatorship of the proletariat,** 

The tragicomic Lu Tingd affair serves in remind us that wen in 
contemporary China (he remote past can influence the present with 
startling impact. It attests to Wei Cheng'* ability—given, perhaps, 
rite inevitable persistence in China of rukrdmivaucmic tensions — 
to continue to inspire and motivate Chinese officials even in our own 
day. Most of ail, it demonstrates the great success achieved by Wei 
Cheng’s numerous iniage-buiJdcni down die ages. For despite the 
passing of more than a miJicnium, the rise and fall of dynasties, and, in 
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!his ccmury, tlir replug merit of the imperial order by new forms of 
^ivmimern, Wei Cherig's symbolic role as fearless critic, moral 
crusader, vigilant consolidator, and ardent champion of the bureau¬ 
cratic cause icons 10 In as pcrtlntnt as ever. 


APPENDIX I 


A Statistical Comparison of High-level 
Officialdom of the Sui and Early Tang Periods 


Hie following tallies are based on data derived from Yamaiaki Hiroshi, 
"ZitidiS kanryo no seikaku" [The Character of Bureaucracy in the Sui 
Dynasty], T rt-htf hydUatdaigaku hungakubti Jt[y6 t li i 1956 . 15-17, 26—31; Yen 
Kfing-watug', T 7 anjf fi r ^s6eHg-ci a ^ng~iatt^ pia | ) able* of High UH trials in the 
OtpamuaU of Affair^ of State during ihe T'attg Dyftaaivjp 4 vob, Taipd, 
\ :21-2G l VV.iu Siu-tijiig. M T*ang chiang^huang , ^tm-di > -cn men-pincT* 
[dwonnlogicnl Tables uf High Official!, Chief Minimal* and Generali of 
iht* T'ang Dynasty] in Erh^hih-teu *h*h fin-pirn {Supplements to tin: Twenty- 
five Standard Hunsric*], fj veils. (1937; reprint, Peking. 1957>„ 5:7217-21: 
anti biographical sections in ibe C73f and UTS 


A. Heads* of the Him: Depttftfttenli with Direct Artmiert in 
Officialdom during the Sui, Wu-ic, la *ud Chetv4aian 4 pccibck 


Pftiod 

Total 

Qjjkmis mt& Fntfun sndjw 
Gr*n4fath*r4 rn OffinaidtTm 

% 

Sw 

18 

i a 

100.0 

Wu-tc 

10 

IQ 

100.0 

Cbm-huui 

17 

15 

80.0 


‘Spc above, p. 54. and p, 54. n. 5 
fr t r p [■ j r^twn^i ’razitrc ef jWiv.'Ct ill 

'Zructuibiig the penfd from I2/G26 And up to ihc viremiw* u£ &KhLiUUg in 5 iH9. 
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W Frtsictenrs of the Six Eeutdji with Direct Auction in OfffciAldfflD 
during thr Sui P Wu-ie,* and Gben-tutAn* 1 pcnudi. 


Official* with FxUkrft 


Pmmi 

1W 

111 tijftcurliinm 

% 

Sui 

4* 

4! 

89,0 

WoHC 

17 

14 

w:i 

Gbcii'kiiiiii 

35 




(33>* 

24 

72.7 


Hip m Ttik-i*iutg J i xinirn of power in ty$2& 

'■'Inclm lihtf life pc™l Emm tyjHMtyGgti and op w* ihfr a£t™nn of Ktt-> Uiing m 'j/frFJ 
*° f the ill I hi* Rr^iip, hkjgraphirtJ infnrrnfl i i-m n AraikuhEr lur only 33; ibr ]yer- 

cental tstfun: h tttuurd tm ;tt lord uf :t;i ijjiicjii uf35 p 


a CW Himdrtd imd Fivr* Early Tang Dynasty Uppexdcvd 
OJfidalj wiih Direct Anc«s&n in Officialdom 


fay 

Ttlh t 

f’iilAfi .initjer CmBifftUtw 

in 

.V* 

impaphji 

EuUiM 
•w Ur yW 

Wu-lr 

M 

(2+) k 

22 »l.7%) 

1 

3® 

Qietlr-LllAEh 

77 

42 (72,4%) 

H 

&d 


^mnr dm number indudri K.mr Eiltn mil wtoCTHld both Kan- Hu jmd T&Uuuttf, dw Mllli 
«4 Eh^ fijurra in thr ‘Intd" 1 cdtfion u jpn»t?r than |0$, 

* T * ril finite Itfiuu* ihr number yf effiridt witW hu^ph^ or wboK sMiwury In off kid- 

Hiyni k DOE Clou Frrrcntftgci ate hued on lW rather t&m lire MaL 

*Thu hgMrc Tcprocmi three m|>rriiil bn oily n\rml>cn% 

■ [1li h . -ill'--' irprc-3*-iir*» iip-i iTrrprri.iii I family rnrmberx «id three atTumh wlUAc urfcCnHty tit 
tttfieidihuu k uuduii. 


D. Native Plfcto of ihc Hrj*d»* at (he Th«* DcpartuimiU during 
Uw Sui, Wu-itr, 1 * aiul Chcn*kiuin' PcriwtL 


ftriuf 

Tvtol 

jVflftiioM# 

AnrfAutil 

,Wl 

Sui 

m 

13 (72.2%) 

4 (22.2%) 

1 i $&%) 

Wu-w 

10 

4 £40,0%) 

4 (40,(1%) 

2 (20,0®iJ 

tltim-kuun 

r? 

5 &S5%\ 

n (47.0%) 

4 (23.5%) 

Prriwjf 


A'urUkrr.i ( 

.Vo ttkart imf SeuiA 


Sui 


72.2% 

«.B% 


Ware 


40,0% 

<i0.0% 


Oirn-kuan 


29.5% 

70.5% 


k See ftbuvf. p _j 4, Jfcttd p M, n. =■ 




**Up lu Tja-u)iiw£ K a *rungr yf pupwr* tin 

■Ududu*thr pdiud r«th ip^JG I 2 V 62 *; «nd Up u, iJk i„ 




m 


i\. Nrttivf of tfi r Praidm^ of (hr Sis Ikisir^ during 

ihr Sui, Wu4«,* 4 rid Prnods, 


Permf 

Tola/ 

.Ypfiiiwjf 


Smth 

Sui 

67 

.18 (56.7%) 

38 (41 J%) 

1 im,i 

WiMc 

17 





(3 f42,9%] 

7 (M.0%) 

1 < 7 . 1 %) 

Cbn4io]i 

35 




, uz>* 

16 (50.0%) 

14 143.0%) 

t id.2.%) 



,\'trrtbtDtJt 

VW/Afaj/ Hint Struth 

Sui 


36,7-;. 

43.3% 


WtOir 


47,3% 

57.1% 


Chm-kuflti 


5*0% 

50.0% 



" U P t«] T *i LitinR T i+uiire atpvwtt ill tijGR*. 

'InrMtiLK dkf prrrr/d Fmin fyfijtf--12 • fifo aw-i np ui the Ji«nHGn cif k&A-iILmg in 
1 Pet ctn ijjjfr* u* Jiawd, npf cut graitd ioraU. trill im Htfala uf afficinla wdh known and iin. 
afnblgtiuuj feqgnipltfeol ti riftLtn. T\ ™ I411 cr Tnuii <u r |hru ui ■ ) in die 1 *khr 










APPENDIX i! 


Major Sources Devoted to Wei Cheng and 
His Writings Used in This Study 


V The Filiation of the Wii CJmg-kmg thitn-lu 

Hit? Am 77 mg flitter? "Monograph on Literature'' (i-awi chiht litti *vcn 
tvorka con mining material devoted to Wei Cheng and his writings. Tilt Wti 
(JifjjiT cAr in twr-my ihuwi 1 and (hr Wti Chtng *kitnshiit m live <hiutr\' : arc lx>rh 
listed without compilers Five other work* and their compilers are also listed: 
tltr IVa Ufat-chtn ku-shih in ten dman by Wang Pang-ch ing^ the Wtt Wen- 
fhrn ku-shth <it eight chiton by Chaim Ta-ych: 4 the II Yw-rAcPi kuiig ku-ifdk in six 
ditfon by Llu Wei-chill ’ 5 the Wni^hgn titeg shih-i u in one chMoti by Wang Fang- 
ch'ing; 8 and the I Vm-thui kmg cfown*Mh in hi or thifw by Ching Po. 7 The 
Sttng-ihih "Monograph on Literature^ ihts three works on Wei Cheng; the 
liVi fMm-th'tng ku^ihth in three dhtaff, .snoiiyroout;* die Wti 
thus# in one whiten by Wang Faitg-ch'cng and 3 he I Per Hsucm-ch ¥ fitg It iftu/ig- 
ciijfA in four chuon, anonymous, 11 * 

The above works have all been lost except For one by Wang Faug-dring 31 
now bearing the title Wii Chmg-kmg chitthfo {Rtc&ritd RtmerntTaww of Dukt 
ItW of Chmgt in live chtian, Wang Kang-ebing began his official career late 
tn the reign of die third "Tang emperor. Kao-tsung (rg. t>5G-84j p and under 
Empress Wu [rg. £S84- 705 1 served in several otSceS both in the provinces and 
the capitai. For a time he Was director of the Department of the Imperial 

l tflS SD. |(L 
■iWd. mxh. 
sa.t9b. 

*JU± fl&J Ih. 

*Jbid, 3&M- 

•Ibid. 53.|4b, 
nm. Sd.K 

A $mtiS 20*20, thium ch^j k W A Ch™ B 'i us 

9 3 bid. ^OO iB. Tliii probably kfcxnksl to the IVra-dwr thtk-ht m erne rhuxn lined 
*bwt 

ia Jb hi r $07.14 

^Slogmplii^; L FS 8<U3-4Bb JJ’d WJTJf 1 lflJ-3, 
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library (im-i'ai ckim \ and compiled dynamic hisioiy (AiirvMiA,. Hi event¬ 
ually rout io die |>oii or tutor to die i mwii prince* die future Chung-bung. 
Wajig died in 702- The problem is* which of die work* lined in the Tang 
jud Sung " Monographs on Literature" ha* ,onit down lo in w ihr Wti 
Chfngi hirn-h i ? 

An uiiufiymwuv WW CAflWjg Mthm/hA ill five rAurirr and a I in OtiRg r,hirn4u 
in fivr thtim by VVeuig Fang^ li'ing arc I»trd as separate works in the fiiMd 
of i he Sung wilier Wang Ving-lim, 1 - The lale Cheng schobr Wang Hsien- 
k&ng h&s suggested thar all hough rl use two works were often confused by 
bier scholars, flic f 'AirasMM if the Chitn*jh\k in five tfuum listed anonymfi Lilly 
in die T&ng "Monograph on Literature/ and die Cfti*n4u is, ideolJcaJ to die 
BVt tfrwAflr by Wang Vang-cli'ing Hated ffrr r riri ** Hu i-icw Ls 

bated on that of die Sung scholar CHi/cri Cbeti^mi. who maintained dial 
Wang Fang^ch'iiig^ Cfam-tu and hi* AVjAiA wer* one and the same. 14 

Ilirre is no mention of the H «" CJmfi-kmig fkim4u in either of Wang Fang* 
i bring** hbgiapbiiv Rm from dir title of Waigfs office listed above his natnr 
i ,n the title pagr* in is hr hr veil that he com|>ilcd tbr work fome-dme during 
KatMvimg 1 * fdgn ss Enctly wW mutm Wmg usttl in the compibdon is 
not known; m Ins prdiu c, he merely nota dim he carefully examined the 
national rrcoreh** f£no-f«w) 1,1 

The editon of I hr &n?ral CnWlffi* <1/ Chttfcfttf ZltwAi rn J/ir friur Trttnan/i 
{Ssu-k'u ctfion-ihu tsv!tg*mu f praise the Cfadi-tu for itj sic curacy. They ako note 
lhai Ssu-mA Kujuy made copious Hit of it when writLn^ ^huut Wri Clirne 
in hit Qfy wtoin if Minot 11 fnriecd. Ssu-ina Kiting ijuoitd directly from 
Waiuj‘» srafk stvml times in iai* h'v o-i.'* 

Lnrlv in the period I *30-31. iitr Yuan a, hular l*hai Ssit-chung compiled 
aii addition to WiU l Fang-dTrng’i work called ihr Wti Omgrhtns Mrm 
htu-tu {Ctmtimei Jltcardtd Rmuutrmet* aj Dukt Wti of Cktng) m two (fetor, 
the weirk was primed between 1333 and 133 V By early Ming times, 
however, t» Had Ixwtric extremely rare, prompting the atholqr F’cog Nie« 
in mm pile another Htti4u in one ffewn. Ironically, while P'crtg'J work appears 
in Have heenme loai, Chai\ oork wiu preserved for posterity m ilie 
W-fieii, which waj completed early in the fifteen I h Century, 1 * 

A linttl and major add i linn to Wang lang-ch'fog's It Vi Chr^wg thim-io 

yisi^lin, Iu-Aji li|J3h_ 

ia h CA”C/.* Iht [*rcfn < hv ^Vflfhg Ffiim-kuny, E Ih. 

v *l 'b Ull i OlA«Jtu» JrAfl-fu rhwh-t'i, eh, .% p, { jl, 

SfiCST&t St tib. 

fH Bn iirf-e dam.U K ^f» ti'i^Su r*L r |G70,, |i l H 

V$XG$TM.5I 7. 

■ Un r^anrplr, WTC ch 191!, trim; ch, V}\ i* 1^)00; di lH b tiOfl 4 

MSEtSTM 57.144*15, 
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Uili made laic in the t-IFing dynasty by the brother* Wang Hsieit-cb'Ecn 
* IR4-2-19I3) and Wang Hricn-kung^ who in 1383 oi Changsha. published 
five works on Wd. Four of these wrs c by Hsjen-kung: (J j the Wfi Chtng-kiM g 
cfoVn-fa *W*wAtf P a fully annotated version of the Wa Chtng'kmg ddm4u of 
Wang Fang-di'ing; (2) a learrangcd and occasionaliv annotated edition of 
Chat Ssit-chung 1 * fhu-la bearing the identical title;. (3) a chronological 
outline of Wei Cheng 1 * life in otic tfiuan, the W*\ frVn->Afli kung ami 

(4) the Wfi Witi-ck/it hmg ku-thih ikihd {CtrlktUd Anttd&itf Camming Ruhr 
W*i of Qimg) in three thtiw t, which wai an atlempt to gather together 
as much information ;n pombit concerning Wd Cheng from the Standard 
Histories, encyclopedias, and other compendia. His brother Hsicm-clmim 
contributed a critical and annotated comparison of Wd f s biography in the 
Otd and Xm T*ang HuUtry called the Wri Chtng liih-cfaxati Hm-Chiu 
hn-iku {Cumbwd JVfflfcs Is iht Biography of Wd Chrn% tn iht jYitv and Old T'ang 
Himry in one tkian. 

Use Uri Cfcng-kvug thimdu • TWang Faitg-di'ing ls thus die earliest wm k 
on Wd Cheng io Wave survived* having bern compiled not Later than forty 
years after the tolttittcr’t death There arr J29 vecticmi containing Wei's 
rrmonstrati - r* + his conVenaimns wiih I h ai-tsung and othei Chen-kuan 
oSlinals, and sen nr miscellaneous sections relating to his death and its after- 
math, all with background material 31 The Hindu of Chat Sru-chung, on the 
other hand, is of more limited value. As Wang Hsiendtung notes, it docs not 
so much continue the Wang Fang-ch’iug work as duplicate many of its 
sctijotia, Cliai ah.o ibfw upun episodes eel ihr Mimtr Jind the 

Essential! uj G#i.tnmertf ■-/ tht Ckm*kmx PfomL?* For its accuracy *iud scope, 
then, the Wti Chmg-iiittg fhifndu it unrivaled as a *owcie for Wei Chengs 
career under Tang Tai-uung, and it, in thr annotated veraum by Wang 
Hsien-kung, along with the Wfi Chtng-kung sun^hi {vet below), ha* provided 
the core ofmaicriak on Wei used in the present study 

The IFfi Chtfir-kuriF (wr-fAl 

The most authoritative collection of Wei Cheng's attended prew writings 
(mimis liia remnn*trances and Hri) k found In the Wfi Cktng-kmg c ven-chi 
I CtitlrtUd /VriD? of Dukf tVfi&fC&fng). The Wtn-fhC in three cftuaa, was original- 
!y included in ihe CU-Jti U'ung-$ht (Tingchou. 1879- 921, whose chief compiler 

“For tbr hi^xmphyof Wasi* Httav-c-b'len, *rc Cb'v^ikiK *81 ■ PP- 5217-18. Hit vnim**- 
ffr t>rE3llier h F1 .is Fla.ii tio hti^aphv. 

iJ l|Yp'AV.i. ^k^aivdimg"' section, I. The work ii urna-tty frconJrd m XBflCumrif: I 'WJ 
•ceil tmi. 

preTucc tlsc WCKCL r Ik 
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wiu Wpiig Ha£i (1833-68}. 19 Wang'* Um-fAi W4* fulled rhxdly from Wri 
CMgfii wirings am tuned in c«gad 159-41 uf the OfcWi T'ang-wf* [Cm- 
pfih F'eng ftoirjp completed in tftB However* Wang compared Jib own 
material with Wd’i writing) in other sources and corrected th<t iexj* ao 
mrding!>% including fewer pircra in his collection than in the T'flUf- 

«'fl? by omitting (hose also found in the UV* dton-lk** 

iJ tor tit? (maral *tud>'. >he ftulhaf lun cuaj j |i4jFir-i»jLcd ycmofi irf the Il'CitiVt' 41 |1 

"WftaMt ^pp™edsWirHai, iw 

Tl3 « Wrtng riati'i ptut*rnpl. appended la itr TiW-^i fe ^edition of it* H 
*wl dir Wri sAr^-cftlp p. 46. 



Glossary 

; Aspirasrd tnnjKmajisi t\d low tbrir tmaipif a crd j. j 

AmiUTViATfnM 


lllpil- 

pSat'f njimr 

fw.lt. 

fie^urnal jiimr 

tMi. 

reign name 


SpLa- 

An Luchin prji. 

fftt fJJ itflqjf /£ y ".!_ "wIlLI* in 

■ooariiy'do (rot forget del*ruction* 
m pu uwit ire! i- f'^r^ "in Mwuriiy 
we must n<st Hirgci peril** 

Choi Siiu-rhim^ ff * 1 S'£ ])t j*. 

cAw./ry fy v[| ; jf uiprnnicmfctit 
ill -Lcci>HniSi in ihc lloinclioM ep 1 the 
crown princr 

ih'itt-ch'm StJJi "lUndering olfidak" 

«i .Mtr JtH gf and 

qpotryphllJ idU 

Chon* Hwf^b’cttg ^ ffflt |*Mt* 
Chang HsIMihu pr*n, 

Chang Uaog U ft pr u. 

Onoi^ un Empire ft^r;pg 

Cherny tm. Wu-dti Mfftfegi pr.m 
Chang Ta-yrh ® pm, 

Chnng VQrli H3£ pr.n. 

Cb^ai^an ft® phlt 

fV» TVtf 

WMftffiyf /* tfo City <tj Ch'*ng-m Fow 
Fferm SvTTTmkr to tht T T ms 

CJi as^ Hd fi)$-fri[ prji. 

Qi WtsHiii ping *< + i ft <- Ii s a^■ h h 

Troop* 

MlinhiUtrabor-id-dikf 
“Mao £3 imperial ediei 

Chao-time iBH pita. 

Aiad-ftA* Jj "d ci' i tfrihifi wiftsssre 
'>. tfojtiiuiuou 


t, ItlTIlAJnr 

t, IjErnuy l ilk 

ir.n T oifcnJ tihhjc 

CbWIto *}5fc pi n 

Gli'du Kuttg-mi ^ :t pr.u 
.he^h im^fu JffgjfTJ hurepid Militia 
chtn-cKm ft{E r+ |mre official" 

ChmdtiUMr ftfi[ r.n. 

Chm-kv*n |'| E^mttnh of 

Gottmmmt of Mr Pttmi 

Own-hum ■chih rhih ((fj pft “llir yfxjd 
rule of the Ch^n-ktian reign Pl 
Chen Tkrii 

Ch‘rn CtiEtt-mi] EttyS pr.il- 
Ql T «l Hrnwihu Ri§± (tenpemr) 

Ch p oi Tafrimg 5# f JTr pro. 

Oi f «i Ven-po gt$n prJt 
CVo, ¥k*k*o pot 

Cheng M *■ 

.Amf ]£ "ruling / 1 ""itraiuhtc-fiin it"' 

Cheng HiOan flftJE |w-i^ 
C 3 aei>g-kiJiwiciin$ Duke €ir Cbrnif 

prtnnpaiUy 

"rcClifk-iiliiiTi uf ihr |nr- 

«m PT 

.hjTi^-Efrr^ IE^f St Jin dart! Hiitnry 
nkn^uVM ( V? ft## Hull of Gm‘«n- 
inml AfThiim 
Cheng Ting ST-^ pi ^ 
rAny* twi*kmmg rr^uLtJJ chief 

muiuim 

, ,'iVftf f: nsniaiit r.H . tht tkphiu prefect 
Ch r «iR, King of Chou 
CikVng Ta-ch'ung pr,u, 

J^ wAjh /it^ e I’jns-fAtin-i ^^ 4 - L : ; 
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Split* tf* 

I emflih m 'tilth jtj jtffr P 
OU f;T 1 ruler of Western Cfl 'ii < 

On fS jif ,n 
Oil Vu ^ Its p*.iu 

pund xterefary of 
the Drjil-rtmcru of the irrj^rial 

il*an*ekkn fccrmaiy 

Chi-yu pr.n. 

^cijmrutiii Italian from inferior 10 
■upevW* 

Ch'i, Prince of tff j£ 

£h'i-e&H.1m "diary of uilivilv jud 

rcpotc'* 

th't-chx tong ^^-pt ftfottltf 

ek'i+tk i ihr-jw fetlg ft A ftljkiid cbufod 

with recnrdhj; ill* Jcuoqu oT ihr ruin 

OW^Aft t, 

Ch|njsj{ Hiiiuf-pro A pr.rj. 

Chining nan ,'£>5s pLn- 
C7iiHnj. T( um ha tDi^Tif canal 
Cbian-jg-lu pl.n. 
tAw-Aw «ioraS iniTuiormntinii 

Chub ■ “bs d laai Fl ruhr of khe Hua 
dynasty ) 

tht*n t IKrrtrlntilc 

thm (E M rairwr* rt ^beacon 1 * 

ESfWfc enmiohig 

ctfupr 

tF|[| “‘treadbcrau* uftkiat" 
|S}g i| b«K! oAki*!" 

rA«»*cilutf t&fSf.V'i 1 acting 

praidcnt of the FAcpartnieri t of ihr 
Imperial CbaocdtcTY 
h httn-t m-Ju jtJIAA mnoiatrattng 

roLUEirlor 

cAim4bu/i remonstrating offiirial 

(Jhirmftan jfj pLfi, 

mpa+tihm palart guard 

Of k» ia-hiiii KABr p™. 
fAui „£■ mwi^rajjh 

^^'*1 offlrflT 

ththritfin ;; fg "‘uprigbl official" 

{Mdf fA'i-iL^ii H] (ggj official ill charier of 


recording ihr drtdi and action* of the 
emperor 

fhtJt ptot-Aih /Art ^HT* “m charge of 
ihr Department of ihe IrnprrFftl 
Owc^kty'' 

.AiA-fcAw tfithpti-jhih ,n"iB ft jUi! vice- 
pit* idem df the Generate 
*A p jA ft imjCTiaJ order 
€hm*i Jb^jf w^uWtf ^ *■ 

CAirt-jfcnif lUttiur^** chi Sr- 

c€fJ tff ifo fjrltypf or £k Promt 

Ruhr 

thin-shih iH;h manimalion 
Chm-ihu H Chin Muter? 

Chm-wmthk New Tai School 

ChLibyans ff fli pl.fi, 
eftw-jrtum J^-fjjl (■vrbwJdni Park 
Ch k ifl t ?dncr 

Omi] Shih'liumij^-ti {tm* 

IKtOT) 

OVuiwf ft £fff Vrlnce ol Ch’tJL 
Ollice 

Ch'in .u.'ung p’e^hm .% \ : M The PrilUie 

ui CIIl'Lal S llliink r* liu* Raikti' k 
thin? qtiiei££iicc 

chity^hi ihih §EH,.f Hl Monograph on 
Liicraiure Jf 
OunR Po KM pr.n. 
ih'mg jfl “human facton M 
Ch'mg-ho ffn{ plm. 

Chiu Vt pr.n. 

Oiiu-rh f tnx-kiinjt (intern mi7ig fitftlR 
"Imcripiitm an I he Swcel 
Spring of ihe Chh^d) 1 *^ PaJ«t M 
Ghin-ch'pii^ P*Ucc IL Nitt<? Frr- 

fc^liDfij ,h F*1 k e 

Chm T'angrihu Old T r &*£ I fata*? 

Qun-iru mik Knichm. 
th$u fit prdectun 
Chou, Duke of 

c^mik “bad kii” ruler m' the Shans i 
Ghu Jhi-uu r'hft^l pt-n* 

Lions JSB& pr,„. 

JERP'^,tL grand, com^ 
miBLioncTof promoEinri and demotion 
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Cl i'll S di-hang pr.ii* 

Chu T^n-shr pr.n, 

Ctiuumg, Ptidcc of Ch : u f^ *JT : _L 
Q fm & i* h Spring ffj«f Autumn Aimak 
thvng-£h r m *g,g« A " loyal offtcml 1 * 

Chung OlaLfe-ra tjiff i^n. 
tAmytnan (flJB adolrscmi 
ihmg i hih *tm rJtafrjf km 

"He who *< \**u 
m n fini, ii carefUl in to whom and 
what Ji* follow* is * indy mlrlltgrul 
HTOnfyi** 

Jp'itf presklcul of the 

Department of iJir Imperial Scc- 
rt lariat 

.Aa^-rAu iAr-fiPi ffi jfj A, cfh rad wcrctiuy 

nf ihr l^parttnetii of ihr Imperial Sec¬ 
retarial 

rkpif-ihi* rhmg Deportment of the 

ImpmaS Secretarial 
Chltttg’-ihsia *p . j£ f)\uwr ltj mi tht Sit*m 

Umnj^Esmu; 4 r '-£ emperor Oi I hr 

T'ang) 

4*flf rik Uwfrtow *f$k f .Wahi 
CA'ic^nei- AEdiUN CoIJr'gv for thr 

Vcamikui of Liltratitrr 
Chet jf5 p i n 

dtu sn uu non p| r £.gl»=h "while in a posi¬ 
tion of security, think ntperir T 
cftJhe&Vra Jl_g? ‘'ordinary official” 

Chtl-lu gfgj pin. 

Ch'n-ch‘«ig 0[[]j| pj.n. 

Cth'n Weu-t l ap f ECiei^ of Kao- 

ch'tmg} 

Ch p u-y«ntt ilfiHS pin. 
eSfli* chapter 
Ch*ma 1 fR $| pr.rt. 

|g (H 1 "powerful and^i'rrrned" 
Wan-clii Ig ffijfr pr.th 
W army 

cAiJn-fAVn ruIrr-Emiikkr f relation- 

dlip) 

fA^n/u tjtff) military diifriel 
Mijnfca^ duke of a commander? 

^tfn-J *im "equal-field" tyucm 


chunky T morally superior in no 

Ch'M-fhto m^Bi W f - 

Ck T Hn-ihu §( Esimfiali of 

Gwmtunt Jmti Dinra Bwh 

i. 

Fan Tnt-yfl gift A pr,cu 
Fang Hidanrling 'Sjfctfr i**n- 
Fang-im Gate Jfjtf*] 

Kci-ahati Palace ftUf'jOf 

Feng Aflg ©ft pr,n. 
fing*Am HI! system 

Fen^ and Slum [fitca] >jfl 
Ftnn Tao ©ifi pr T n. 

Feng Tn-i 

Fll Chtm ft?5 iruErr of thr fomiei 
Ol^ 

/pn^im MUS niwtani jupcriniendcnf 
Fu Vung-lsu fj %\M pr T n. 

Has Jw fPi^l pTiiw 

/fai >i pv-iu.m jBSiifr Hu Jw' f 
Dumnwt 

Hjui Hiih wx PT45U 

Han MimHi rni|irmp- 

Han VVu-ii (emperor) 

Han Vtl 6pjfe jir^n. 
bu'-dttdt 'SffSf J^’a! mUilmy dJtr 
Heng mountain gill 
Hcitg-ihau Princrta |^jJL|&il 
Ho-ftpi pfijjft pl.n. 

Hu-kuan-tzu ^‘Feather-cap 

Matter 1 * 

Ho-kwrt-i&t ®J2 r i- 
Ho-nan V\ ff] pJ n 
Ho-pei pf .»■ 

HcNiiing fBj = : pin. 

Hou<1nd {fe | Cempertf ciT ihc Ch'm 
dytiailyt 

Bon ChuH-ehi f^S pu. 

Htm Ving fefcl pr.n. 

Hai-to ggft pLn 
E lat-y il gSli^ Waieni Regimu 
//n -jm (At a Rcmtd of a JputTvy j^j 

IFrff 

lilia Qi^-yailg > phis. 

Hilang v 
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ttahuunjo J Ii tO pr.it* 

Kaiatiof prcfechin- tflW 

phn, 

Hrn^r^ Vft pr*n, 

/u iKflij.iV r */#jt e/ fA/ tfitJU 

.;r-il //Jlilargf Afart 

Aitaf-joti -j -A fHrtiv tmm 

Haiajy-tnin* 4MW emperor of ilie 

Non hem Wei) 

Hjum» Tb-yc» p.n- 

ILdao Yu A'131 pr_ri, 

Hsicfi 10] pr-n. 

HsidMi Qa^lun _ J Jj£lJ IJ f F : iTurkiUi chief- 

ttua) 

HuQeh-vcnH^o |f?30E W-n- 
him 3^ f.oinny, mbprcfrciurr 
Hku ti, Duke of Osi/i 
Aum-tetC (3 ^ ^ihprrfrrt 
Hmnvlnu fttj$! u!.»* 

Artim-Ma* ftPJ hhrafidli ih I,hr I'Uuitc-linld 
Of lhr ciTivnl prints 
V Effl-Jlitu K«5 hxuui tif ii county 

Hun-cb'cng Prbcw ffiStS t 

//.TlWe Sl|?3 Wj' A'j^j 

Hun-ta fTW Silfti 

fifth T'ting-ihu iiflfilT AVi* T^untf fan* 
wrr 

‘i jin^-rAo^i fj '4i arnna*oii-ampaign 
h 1 1 ri £ .jyrti fj 1 , -ecret jr, -rrm>>' 

Anw-iArn tVff "enl|jr™iinn uflhc penon" 
^ > rtAmirtJlirnM dffrrc 

Asfl Ff tonxturtiofi 
H&a Chfctig-tauitR K pi’-ii- 
HjU Mao-kum; pr.u 

Hsu Shi bn: hi pr-fi. 

Hi i n ttm JHVB. 

Hsaon-chViig J£[tS p>r,n. 

"dark learning/* Nr*s- 

TaOujii 

I If li ant-tM-Tig :£JJ£ pr-rj. 

Hihian-miiK (ernpertw of ihc I r ang 
Hsmu^wu Gate jfcJtH 

1-chV.us t'riqini &($,'£! 

r-mai: r.n. 

ftD* rclirt l" .iiuii',' 


T Yin fp J* pp-n 

/p?i ! . Hidtitmtbni^a 
jN*wA + rn£ Affl human fcrlinRa 
Jm+mm jib-fm t.K LI v£ TV ft *pb f * 
fhily 

JrWjiHi Ihd&M fzJf-ff 

/Wj* o-j/.-. rri 13 |JL|^ "Biographic* qj ifrn- 

fuciim" 

Juii^ Qmo-au g£*fiU pr.ti- 

JiiftK-y&nij P 1 ^ 

Km id YukiLjelq pr.n- 

K + ui’huAiu? flfl gt f.(u 
K p Aj-ytiiiti MSI f,n r 
K ail; Kin# oJ’ Chmj T*| JJp j 
Kltoih'ang pS.ii. 

Kao-chi-pu i6G M. fif| p\.n> 

Kao t'hiin^A ptM, 

Kao K at-tflo pr-ii. 

Kao Shili A 

K,v r Shih-liifTi JlP.lt. 

Kai'-uu .errfprrrir ol fhr Fonnrr 

Han) 

Kn» tiu jg; il. ernpmt < pf t he Pmig) 
Afej-hu inftji;4u AWi, u Vmubh 

Rttj&di 

Kao- unitL.y cm prnj r of i he l^ariR J 

Kay Yao SlFBg pr-u r 

^t-u imesiifaiiorn a/ Qiti ttpi}Kif\ 
KuQit-iiiaiiK tV^A pr.ii, 

^iwt*r ihui Old Trs^ School 

K i Yin ff4 pivfn 

IBKtt'BiqsirviAinQtHuih 

Official*" 

iw fr '*fdvil> flffinwl" 

Kiinji Qnii^ Tffl* pr.n. 

Kuon-luny eW-t'oiin fHIIQ \% Kuan* 
lunR bloc 

Ku*n Lim^-fcufi pt.a. 

Kyao-oei Mf*i pi n. 

Rtuui*thn pr.ti. 

tvi*an-yn Ufl* “w the ri*ht oi ihf 
[T'worI Pub** 

iwtn^v<A’i^ jntatdnii of tjie 

Conn of tmp-rial HwqucB 
KuanfH'unn ch'rt gfiii’ catuii 
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Kum^ul) t j* emperor of ibr Liter 
llan'i 

Aur^AV* Jjg? “mFrituriotw official 1 ' 
K.uH^-viULkr rummrtiLuy 
K*m& Ting-ta r St pm 

Aw M *- 

dyiiaiiit hitey* 

AwSht* pr n, 
frtt-firn U ]uirpfut fccDflii J- 
4nM*ii thitn ifl -'f-g; Directorate of iht 
Susr IfatVenity 

LwHttw httffh [&j f-, j y SrlifPfiS of'thr Sara of 
Stale 
§g tr.iL 

Lr' ti .5ff5 CjXtegtmztii RiUi 
Lr » Yim^-du - 4 * pr.iL 
La -fi a. 

ft 'll Hill t ol ilittajnr. rotn>hL oil c-third. 
of a, fiiilr 

* ifl maud. etiquette 

Lt CfYmg^hlcn pr,iu 

Li Chi 4=A® pr.n, 

Lwhi j|j=g UfCfiFit qf Rtlrt 
Li Chism £|£ prjt. 

Li ChirivrbYng pr.n. 

Lij CJiih 4 * in |tr ft. 

Li Ounjy pr r n 
Li liMjjut-pa ^^*5 pj jL 
LI Hun pr.n. 

Lt JbvjjL -fcf g jit. ii. 

Li Kang pr.n. 

Li fCu % prpji. 

Li Knei jM\rn 

Li Mi pr.ti, 

J^lrtJf-ytci jj iff prrildrnl of Ltir 

Bfkjud of Cavil Appfliniiiirnw 
^-/tp tAd^-jAu fj gTffif || presidriLl E?( tile 
Btjurd of Hitti 

Li StuWung f- i*3 ■$ pr o. 

Li Sheri*? £££ pr.n, 

Li Stieug pr-M- 
U ShiL^hl Rt.Hk 

Ii SMtinin pr.n. 

U Sbi^t T un^ 4EfcS|^ pr-ti- 
Li S 5U JUT pr, o. 


LiT'ji pr. il, 

/.j rl«i rjf$ t, 

LLyiuis pLn. 

U Yin pr+n* 

LJ Yuiui pr.n. 

Li Yu m-chi r i, ft pr-u 
Li YUaUI-Luci r^-JL&t pr.n. 

H$nf-{& f tn ’"csuxtlcirt official" 
Uang-i liulJ 

Ljiifiji; Shill-Ill pr-Ti. 

Linn g Wu-ii (emperor 

Liang Yflitn-tj irnipcmr 

Lim>ch + eng ftljtfi pLn, 

/friLatutra ?||ty ^biWFaphita* 1 
Lpf'i-ny rAwitWilrA tfis- 

£/ ^ LVrluaiHL hWim- 

/uf4 J ei iAtfit »4ffe dirretm of ihc l>- 
pnmiietil of iLc hup^rLii IJbr^rv 
VJ--1.4; i'r prrfecl 
I'lrjt* -!r ^dmniMlniiivt law 
liog-bu Tr-fen pro. 

mi pt n. 

Ung-piw ® A: Pl-«- 

Lmi;-vni-ko ^^(19 |»kti. 

"*bt corrert oflitiali hl 
Liu Cbik-^hi tomm pr.ft. 
fin Hei-i"a pTJI. 

Lila HiianK ^»i|orf pr.n. 

Uu HiUng pr-n. 

[,iU Nti :n m 1 tin (: pr.n. 

liwkfith evD o(5cial»^ 

iiuMi f^sq ,fe wiLllaEi I he curret]!'' 

Lsu Fiumui flJJL^ pr.n. 

Lru Pang f 1 ^ pr.n. 

Liu Fri #fW pr.n, 

/; ^ Sisc Btuinli 
Liu Shao-ch'i *1^* pr.n. 

tiV ; T gnmscm commandtl 
Lin VV'd-chiii SS])#^ pr.n. 

La * i Wi*ti-citing p^-^- 

Liii VVaj-cJum P\f~JN pr.n. 

La Chiu^ til ft pr.n. 

Lo l-LiAiig-lki pr f n. 

Lo I pr.n. 

LO'LVo jftd pLn. 
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La H p\jh 
Ln Cbm ft ft pr*n, 

Lu iW R* M [ktr T«iwe H 
Lu Tmg-i p3lS— pfsHn 

Lu IWiluiTig :J( di fft} pr.n. 

jii diuruomti 
tMt-tfl j£l£h A fifl/rrli 
LiLfjii-ksi pLfl* 

MJ U pLn. 

Eo fit pouJ Lav. 

lx*hrtth ;jihJ SkbmA of L « w 

LU Pu pr.n* 

Lu TfU-ch irti riflLf put 
Lu VV<m BS pr-ia. 

Mu Own ft ^ pr.n 

Mn-i ciTEItniAiwlrTy 
Mao 3 ir-lltOg l”fl p jt. 
lArn^iid 4mf H f Vi liepwfimeirf of ihr 
Imperial Ck&nwlWy 
ora-ifa* dr^f-^Tld 

Han't* duBg**ku !£M&iA prnwknt of 
ihr Ikaiti s.if Finance 

mmj^hutM IJI] -, tlikisia" rxajiikugtkiri 
JTHn^-rlf iin Gi ,l cmincm OofifuciAn' r 
Mmg prefecture r£^Hl 

Min^l'uig if J"v: orLifhi ,p 

FaW Hljfftgf 

*ra& ?u fftVk Au*n I'ojTf rAun# ff If- ffjfl 
|PjSK4l ff b+ AJl an [iuL-c«ihijj a i Jr,!, 
Bui frw pitrvr ihcimrlvri io be mi ai 
lb* Laar 1 

Mdu JuiLotm Jf-fflif pf.lt. 

Mu. Duke of Cij'ufc 

Soiiifagm Lromkui 
Nsn-vws IfjPlA pi. ik 
Nan-ylieh tit If pin, 

Nd-lm*ng county i^ftfyg 
nun f«i luri (i« “Thmfc on th«. 

mt youi nimd on ihii" 

Ning Ql*. frift pm. 

Ntuuime Chftfa JPH jj fgj|( pf.n, 

On-yang Hail Jilts pen. 

Ou-vang Hjll .1 »,m& pr.n. 

'vH* Eight Seati 
P:i-\ rb-Lii (f.ii 


pa.i'hiLi jljJS madtro colloquial Ckiripc 
ptll-kltan One Hundred Officials 

Psui Ku JHH pr.n. 

Pan Piao HJb pr.n. 

FmAmt&’e* fiti *IM$S| t. 

P'mi Tc-yo * (ft« pr.n. 

Kan Shu-yo pr.n. 

pruhituh Nun hern Lrarnmj! 

Prt-'AiA ^rflhiii Dj*a.ti «•■ Halm 

P'd K i. 

p-« a,\ pr.n. 

Fri la^hang F n* 

pa 4I “be texlain to 1 ' 
pm-hav* 4 . p| native plaice 
P cn^ Xini .j-^L pr4t 
P r ffi^tan£ |J[jk uiflioii 
F'ttTg-kwil fm 11 C 3 ia FnetiftryH” 

P^n^: ie-biLui .Visas prru 

Pi Kao ft T 

pi-iha rk*mx «KJtfun m Uk fk- 

panmem ul ihe Imperial Library 

^ihr dkn K dirretc^r of tb^ Ln- 

(WTial Library 
F. Hit-jus F-«- 

Fren Brkii-c 

pi** ^ ^dinKidc' 1 
pi* *- “do ii*r 

pu-iwti *hu hnng*& * d ' m ' 

capable oi iibpljiym^ proper iomsaJ 
btbavioi’ 1 

P r Li+^hoti to mm pin. 

'Iliire Ihikes 
- Vi Tfcrer Ik ponmuii ta 
Tif^rar =g (ctan) 

Shiosium 1 Lilli pl jt. 

^mn prefer tint (f AH 
btmn ptfe&aijre 

ii| i|ti “ragtol the «mit|iii*io3“ 
Shno-itiiig Uj -U pljj. 

r^c'oan Uj 4' *M Shaut-tung 

bloc 

$hm-nwg tm**M*h LL ^ iEWJ Sbnntut^ 
uni nary dilr 

ito-henr tm Mhang-^m faac 

pmkk M of rhr 
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Dcpaitincni of ArHiiri of Stale of’ tht* 
Shui-timiE Circuit Grand Kidd Office 
±!}II count il clmmlsci 
Sharvgdm IM 

ilmng^hu f&j £f prcKidnai of a Board 
aht^-shm img prCfiidrni of the 

Pepamugni €»■■ Affaire oi‘ Sjair 

(tif h f i Dcpurtratiii yi 
Affaire <if Shite 

lAaitf-jA# fc'jj JF& ¥; <umt4nt to 

ihr Id's vkr-prtshlcm of ihr l^art- 
tncii? rj A f Fairs. of State 
'.hang- 1Ail fefi IffC*- 

praidrni of the L)t-|jgu tTftf m uf Affaire 
State 

w-‘A« whavjv OiLV'ftzfc atth rjim to 

liac rifith-e vicr-president of the Depart- 
roetis of Affaire of Siaic 
Atm^zhu ftfp’+jih lAjjfifffJJ riRhi 
vkc^pitnidcni of die LVpartnirnt of 
Affaire fhf Stare 
iActt ty tpi n t 

"^r? tAtofr $k% TfCT iAuth fAunjf,- ffrimg p flu 

*'** f m t> give 

bead In lltr beginning,, ihink d' the 
—(he end will (hen be without 
dialxaa** 

*fwt thmsjti jM *#| |$ ftflft M JSi careful at 
■he Clld n* you ^ere in the bc-g irnttrijT 
^ itof^.Srir AjA |;jf* j-tf] "Be ceirefaJ 
SOr I lie nul ;it Llie brawling" 
lArt-jtai "Bob ujjcm 

the warm and fred^i adapi to cir- 
Cujiaiaocn h 
Shco NunjLS (ijig. iw'jj- 

cardiiJ rti ihc bo^infL% and friufid of 
the end” 

1 kn£»fJVai "divinrlv inspired ofll- 

ciiT* 

***** "aliurnia!i! virmn*" 

%««-(* lw 1 IKm W JV.*«U* 

O fr—J M 

**** (4. MRUkiiuncr 

jM IT dry mepHurc 


(hint t%if fool of Ode 
,i.ih*cktmt fj 1 -! 1 {irewlcitl of thi* fkeyaft- 

ninil (if (be Lli}ictial Cb_u sed U‘i 

Siiih Htri’lin IT pi .«. 

ihih4uw\ ^'|5r Union, Olfice 
M-imi lA flu "■ is e-firaidcEil of a Board 
Mfnh-hi Itfijfc 'Veritable rtcurdT 
SkiK-pl Qaghnn thmttf anrkiiti 
dndtnmj 

Shull Taiwan fK fh ^ pma* 

Shift* Lxti I:A|A \\¥ki& €hrnpmritw a rf Clmu 
SMh*t*&nf a/ Hut&rj 

AAifi-rra IiV fjffs Qjrnlimt frriTT’fF?I 

Pdift&af -fj^djr ^ 

^ School of Calligraphy 

^Aia-Anif.i H 'Settinfl Down Innrmnni 

ThoughlA* 1 

.iAl ^ji i ihih a-Fiun p+ ncit wniren 
iruthfuMy” 

Shii'Y* bf lf pr.d. 

Shim # pr T n. 

uif pi] Cotin 

jwviWrr cm ‘Tour <JttrrrJtofH ,p 

rkEr-iWo mm \ out EWm 

jm-Ajmjf Uimainra' 1 

SW4 W tft'Mxn-jJm S9>h 9 

f7mrrif/ I tklttd&gM ihttr-ltti JWti tft 
ih* /-W TrtdJorut 

tiiu^ V'vf pf] direciEsrirfpMtil^ wovki 

Stu-tui Ch'hm i<|J|Jlpr.iL 
Sfii-rna Kuaiu? I-J ft pr.n. 

Siu-ma Tan pr.TL 

vaa-mrn iijpT llnrtrup for the Stirvrillant'c 
of i hr Kroniier 

rni-pimf kinrft School of die PLir 

Gata 

WJlt ^hecipr of lOtmcL iion 
Slide Kaibpzr 
Su AS sesi KV; P l t| . 

Sui-thinf tirh-*Jiuan t. 

Sui Kai>twj fti if;,»{) 'enipemn 

AabjAd i»i» Sid Huto sry 

su,.Tmtr^u mmm* ■ 

.Sui-7 fl(rx jww' JhnviKctiaf thr 

Sm And Test 
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Sui VVen-ti i emperor * 

Sui Vjujq-u Fffjft® emperor) 

Sui-ydi ftK Toqnmq 
Sun An-tsii pr n 

Sim Fii pr;u. 

Sun Finim pr.n. 

Sun Knobbing {3^$34£ pniL 
Sim Sati-mu Jrr.n* 

Sttn* Cnw44unj| Mfz'£ («i|w;i 
StiEig Hum fiW pr.n. 

Sung Shrn-Ullllfl i emperor- 

Sum; VVetuti f: ’i' fr (emperor) 

T 4 .au Fnlurc XRW 
7 d'ih'mg-hnxng T'*ng-w*ng hum-ahu (At 

xmmm £®w£ *r** o« 

ChxMflttiT JViriBf o/" 'Pfi^g and Hi I 

fySrtflii 

IphAmiv ^^/ 11 AiflltW Adraiiiiitrarina 

of iKc Urand Gqinil 

^ilriving srabUion" 

J rt-hiiruj-thViiK .K^M "Cimi Revival 

Ckf' 

Tti*iuU*h £jp 6Vftt| £oi?ni?i£ 

g Jtflt +J gn^i Ooa&daa* 4 
Td-iumg Palkce AISJfiE 
T^T'dtit £h'uaKw*h JtSW 

3: li! It fli Dtdrji ?/" (A/ JfrnMfatg ^ (Ar 
Owl P*n# £}piH(r 
•fVydt A'3R r.n. 

T«*rii mn- "The Cuimsdi of rhe 

Great Vli 1 ' 

I-i Chcni roi pr-ti- 
f*i Shcnij; |MV n. 

Ttfrtm U KitC ■* 
rawti BftU 

Pai-hang oirnmittiiu fcfjill 
I ’di JuiiiA A Superior School 

r+ iime gf ucrcai peace and 

and plenty" 

Th 4 {ftimintairi) 

i ‘making twxng A' I >3 J *mirtd emperor" 

f“ns- jAkmt fc.vf prefect 

Tai-tum# A’jS (see Pans? Fu-tranR' 
P^w^ *WWu &£*» T'mi+ms 


<Wj£s t’thfltil ABiTt CTand tutor to 
thr erwii prime 
r^rjjf #; farEiuin 
Tsjijj ChJcn lg ^ pr,n. 

Tw* Tai-uung « Ctmpwnr> 
kB dmJltp province 1 

t«^»w ™ p^-ifcrA ia«p3»witt “f* 

mi ji Cypo. in i Tnoiii MonMlery’ 1 

U^u JJ# "tlw Way *nd iis pciwfr" 

(h 

T 7 ** T’mjc 

i^hin ftij| bourn fary nilkc 
■ ': .■':jj i £ 11 Ti <hu ! n*cripijon 

liTJl -.Nr E \hwj-<kif?i KSSW^C distant di- 

icetor of lltr Dcpartmenl uf ImpennS 
Domwttc Sm-ice 

r J rtsHnu?^ M-iruigir of Heaven 

Tim'i*ai Mouniaiiu 

1 'ujMw jfii Office uf H^ivrmliy 

t*im-ii r t r.¥t Suprw* - 

Coniinaneief <pf Heavenly Strairgy 
t'ifn-t-LM Srm of Heaven 
ting T adult 

iwg-jSfi \£ .ti aulhodlath% edition 

ISU \ dry nuLumr 

Tou Chicn-lc ffififfi pr,n. 

iJai-A4^i( ¥ffl *-liief ministrr 

j/jp/r-A-tf ^w/? l fc ! ^ S "Gc- 

neaiogieAl Tabl^ uJf Chief Mini*>erj‘‘ 
Wai K an pr_n. 

Wal^hu 7^^ pr n. 

./i'acf-cjWn^ ^ dreiyuannrt 

Ta*anK-hai ffl^I pl.n, 

TiVJir IRf^K St&rthtmw *f 

LhcitmfnU qf ihi Gmt TVtoiw 
(mi D4 "batidii" 

IWtj Omp^-mieu ^ J f pe.n. 

TiVti Wen*pen ^fJc* P 1 -tu 
T«^e^rwJt Tio f.LicnmrriLarv 

Lj-/u 7 honoraiy 

title 

flP-jAiA -1 rrmindet of (be Idl 

tia-junf-tew triple tax 

TVui 1} s. 
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Ti*ui Chodi pr.ti. 

Ti'ui Sbnn-w^i tli $ ) i pr.n. 
dutlg-tmg tfE#; Vertical and Horizontal 
Alliance* 

tivng-hrTTg rkih iAbb tit curia gf 

thr Vcrtscti] und Horizon na! Alliance* 

(Bmiptfsii) 

ft-iy cmamuikt4D^hi^ 

J* 4? Jftdmoxiiiniiaii uf the 

hwifrlmi general diuzimion 
Tu Cliengdiua |[ ]■!-'(& fjf.lL 
Tu Fg-wd pif.it. 

Tnju bui tttoD prjk 
Tu ^« * 

ftSff govtrnar^cnrral 

iftf'iw Ju § g# guYOTinscn[ -general 

l u Vest Hit pr-n, 

Thidi Qiighan ^ flji/ff (Turitnii daitl- 
Uut) 

T*tt*po Dtj-Jf ir.ii, 
ru-yti-huii trji* 

ruil-lm ft® pin. 

Iuj Jf replip* 

J uiij? Cho fljijjl pr,n, 

I liiik Cbrntc-^hii prjn, 

r i$ ^EasirfD Barbarian*" 

]|r Eaittm Capital 
Princes M'Sfr&H 
TimgHdii di's? &&& canal 

T **«« Jlfi 

* fEiJflg ‘Smitcd in write" 

i 1 (i.^rhtcn jfc rra.yt J£ Crorrfrr- 

Amur Mbtur fm Aid m Govmmmt 

Tz^Ufhu-t^nrung rian-* fa 

& .’if'-i-t *1 ^ i-?/ Crpwrf emd Urn if a/ 

FrifW FnWi Ifrtrf Fu/fr- ilrtt* *4fthpB&F 

Tiudtiing 'f ft pi%n< 

Uu-yu jp$| pi,n T 

IZJS JU ihiiilii g (fin ,k lir tiii hit own 

biqgrapbv** 

JA ^HfAi l 

■J’x'u prefecture 
fiViAiA (iq £ prdcci 
f^sM iVV r V(- X\ relatives by nurriagr of dir 


imperial hoiuc 
Wang Chi 3z kti pr.ti. 

Wimg Chili Hfl pr,n. 
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Wang Han EJfi pm. 
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Wang Wen-kVi E pr-n. 

Wang Ving4io { -^Vt pr.n. 

itn & ■ | |tt^^mdrd ll 

Wri Qian^bilett K^ff pr n, 

Wri CJtdsj^ Kffi pr n. 

w^dmMmmm *> 

Wri Ckfutg krn^m& ftngyibr-im 
ICSft HVi Own dmgr* ike Otdtr 
H n Ckmg-kane tkkn fu&4m HIEA3. 
GirtliniW RttfrrJtti ^Epmofii^njffiCri iff Dlikt 

Wri flf Cheng 

Wn tkmr-tu **£&& &> 

iMtUd Rj-morufnmcti t?f Bukt iVW fff 
Cheng 

J lVr Chmg-l.Tirtf rhin^u ftf 

mna *■ 

Wri Omg^wi arm<hi GtV&XK Cri- 
ix*4 Pm* nfIM* Wri Cheng 
KVi Cheng lieh-dwui Him-Chm T'ang-aha 

to-d* 

bititJ MuUi to the ftivirniphj a/ Wti Cheng 
in the QtA md Mm T 'ant tthtoriu 

VVri K T oi C|0 j' pr.n. 

VVn ccwnnrnnctery iTt- 
VWs jirrfeccurr 
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Wei HttiMth'nt rhw* RiiitJW *. 

Wei WjiiL’r^ime La-iImA I- 

NVi /ftOafl-fft'otc ff £|2fct& vi', 

£S L 

Wei Hu)lg*chih I>r. il 

Wei River |fl 

Wri Slimi pr.ii. 

Wrj Sh« .V :£ pr r n 

ItW-ita EJtfl AWfAm, Wei Hittotj 

W>> SUkt -yii Gl& £ |ir.«* 

H^iAih /M dFti tf*£*k "ImtHili** 
non ju thr Wei ftave* lf 
Wei l aw tt3l QrA. 

VVd Ting i; }£ pr.iL 
Wrj»izu ';"■ V fie 01 ml of Wri 
ccit-nvT shmtfini vice^t^ 

id«il of the Court oF tuiprriiii Jn 
lignii 

HVi flVn-cArn kn-shiH ■ - 

iiVi iV/TT-v-tm iiiTJjf Av ^p/r jM-* |'<ii 
i- 

HVi Urn-rAm innjg m&i-p** $( t. 

Wei Vrn pr.rt. 

wm % 1 "civil drtt*e M 

Wen, Kplus of Qhkp Ffl 

Wen, Morquio of CJi b tf </J^ 

win-rhrrf J ^ 1 'fcCtlled! Ibd 

H Vrt^iirrt Aw;e rAiHfj#»lA£fc % i 

Wm-cfu'tt huai kfrihih 4 K L 

Wen-cbt* Ximg iiiiH4u <■ 

Wo^dning-mi %_Tp f pr.n. 

Wen-biOan, %-({ emperor of die ^of- 
them Cfc 1 !] 

I sun £^|| Cntlcge of i.Ker. 
miy Studio 

Wen Ta-ya ig^fj pr,n. 

Wm-iiuni?. ^ fcmpmir of the Tangi 
Wen Yen-po |f pr.n. 
am jft ‘■fiiilimiy vinmj^ 

Wu* King of Chou 
Wu Ch'enjf-cn 3£$]g pr*n- 
Wtl Otfasg 

ItWtatf then^-i iiSE® Fn* Cfoiffr, 

iciiA Ceittwni^iii 


Wu Han ItLfl^ pr*ii- 

u .:. Lung El- iftr Ji'sini;. ton /.zhM r- ti -hi ti-mf 

broaden cxic.’t virtue Sdatb la pttis- 
jjrritv: driving tfl hTtwidio mwi 
perriiory Jtisdi to dcll^lc , Uoll ,p, 

Wu Jihilidmo j^±f5 |pr.n. 

+tV-6n-jAiA tApA Menogrttph* qf 

lb* Hii&mrt qf tAt f'ltv Djmiutirt 
Wu-lr AJft r.n. 

AiMlqri Ma nofHictiviiy 
hUNn ctA I'ihA ftfEimfe f»od gciieTit- 
iiseiit by nf puiiV 40 iviE> 

Wu^yiu^ ciMnmimdm it HI Fit’ 

Yfl-utu } l.t>-Ls l Hi:t-H1 pr-ti. 

Y.'iii^ CJi + ifu< |^?5! 

Yang hkmnc pr-it, 

\ ;mg HaUiili-kj.ll BSiM 1 '. pr-Tl- 
> »ng Kuog-jnn BBiSfJ: 

Vans Tiun-ycn fir+lln 

Yiiis^ Wm-kjua ptf-Ui 

^ r ifiat YOmD’Shu rt} pt-tt. 

V )in ^ prfjL 

Yao Wcn-^IO yti;^ pr^L 
^ J eb IT. capital of Eatsem Wd JUui 

Noeihrm Oi fc i dynailkj 
’t efudlY JBJ fi KjmnhmliP 
YeaCWh^ul W.tll pr o. 

Veil Li-pen |H! ;V ^ iir.o. 

Yen Li-le pfljV.if. pr.pir 

Ycn-racii wn 

Yen SliDi-ko pt-n. 

Vrn Yco-ehfh .: pr.n, 

Sm H]ilitia qrgaim;t- 

lion 

Yu, KingoFCboq f |.f,tu 

^ is u-jane ekifi th ia MmTyJdb " iwi 

nmhiiicmi m coetquer ihr tmfm,™ 
YYui^'chi ch'u cmxtaX 

Yung-tuiog quaner # Pfifj 

rtwHo^bcn l 

Yo ^ pr,o, 

Y'O-rh'eu J|fK ,s lt-iiiefiiLg oflkial" 

Y U-ch'Ui Chsng-le It} 54-ft | *r,n r 

F'lt-Ain |. 
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Vft -SfcuJiHLiin f4| 1±L |H pc.Ti. 

/Ei.Tflj/j f.1^1 £; prcaulrnl oJ llac' 

Commute 

r«! 'H££ 

Von'icn ftW Kbowi 
Vli-tefn Kudrin f kffc.^, JJtVJB, 

Vn-wcn K p nl |wr iu 

Vtt-wiSbUi^dii f-tl/i p^*>- 
f, 3 ,fc priamTti iwunp" 


rtidrt-dhng .t it Prfmi Cftuw 
f u:m-to AfetJlJiro 4 ’o-cAjA ,1; [IT 0 '. dlttl 
i£ t. 

Vtljji ! 1 si n^ch'img fS i'h p r.R, 

Ytijtn ICai-tD-woi MftltS jita 
Ytym ttaHwig XlH»E pm 
-pjiu/j-jitttt .vfift cflcnm* fjdfr-in-chkf 

Y'tidi & pUu 

Ydn-Tai 3* Ckxid Fcmudc 
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U jen-fa h ] 52 
Li KjjLfcf, ri0ft 
U K'f, 122 
y K^-L H r 27r, 23^ 

la Mi. 2^1. 77 4 l>1, rjureer aul^itjh^rd by Li 
Ballad, 14 , psrGpoan aOnncr with 
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UU, 20; mgfltauzmt an pi auk 

45-51 pauitu l nurcfiden it* Fang, 31: 
reibrO j^mir Ping, 63: ponraytl m ihr 
Sm- 203-iH 

li ptfiactuf^ 62 

J.j-^n itanj-jibd: Zkni.nl of Ci1\e] Appuint- 
mmts IfCl; Board of K irca, 12, l&i 
Li Shen-t'ungp 62. 64 
Lj Shea* if Ian cl>7uuU official , 61 
Li Sfcfljg iTiiiK general], I9fi 
Li ^ib-dit, fen, 65; wrtmien to T^ng, 
62; Inkcn rajJtmr by Ttra Oikt^, i<4. 
tnirmgr wiik diui, 43; uippoi ti 

K*i> Clung in luntcaddii JnpuEe of £#j* p 
44; ju f>oe thrjM Erni powt*, 'H; vupporti 
KnguTyrt cannpaign+ 164 

Li shih-iumr Jhw r*r^ Pii-tiuE^ 

Li Slm-t'uitg, B 
Lj Sau, 4£ 

Li r barbell Huf by Kjh>* emu, Xl. 

LI TV1, 94+ 163, 1&0: ndf fti vuc^miopi di^ 

pule of b'4j + l5fV-5S 

U-T iiJ i^g houir, 90, 44; mdmed Id ward 13 ud- 
dhttiil. 111); ftiltfrapt to nihancc tocul 
Mitu cj€ SO- 02 
Li-urit 131 

JS. *>. 44, 5®. 62 65 
Li ’■^n* 20 &. 

Li VLJLEi .W^Tina ^rjrntilJ 

Li VW-dtt, |4. 92, 9% 1H. 157; PrW ,d 
f^i'tp 31; role ui Huiait-wu Gaie bcukm, 

67-74 pnistm; dc-iih *J, 74; pcurkumouj 
homm, 77; wkhwof, 149-50 
Li VdtuL-UieL 160 b 
LOwf ifttiop. ike 
(juflff’i HalU 96 p 139 
Liang Shih-iii. 27**, 20n 
Mu^dia, 42* JU* 112 
Luj itf Wod*. 139 
U*ug Vtmn-ii, 139 
Lmrt^b'rr^^ 63, 64 
Luting, modern province o£ H 2? 
Lat^AmiTp 9 
jf j/j>- mi chwCvsh. H2 
tt*4**i f4.wip.2lh 
£jt| (juiniiniurativ* bw., U.v> 

Li»* i prefect:, 14, 37+ US 

Ung-Jti. Te-fcn, HO, IHh 

Ling-nan Uo, 9 H. Lj! ! 


UngfiM, 104 
[JjiK-vm^n, 162. 163 

Uq Ghih-clii. 20 
Uu BH-r*, 69 tn 69 
Leu JB4. IB*. 202* 

/ju LvtA. ]flj 
1 fti H'jn njj, 12 h 

Liu Pang, h L nta Hun Kaolin 

Leu FcL 1 

Utopti, 54 P Bit, 97p I OB 

Liu Shiu^eVi, 30 7, 206 
Iia-_4rtr+ Up (4 
Liu WcUrJuU, 215 

Liu WWdutig* 14. IB, 25. 59 rf, 305 

Li.i Wwdm,21* 171 

La* Chiftg, 4H 

Lo a 

Lo-kW 49; 50. 51 

t^tnu^ @2 

t>_ Nn;^Caofueuin eootfrpi i ?i ams 
Wn Cheng. I9SLK» 

Ldyaiijf, 45, 4^, 143, csulcrti L-npii-il ■;!" 1 >l^ 
Sui, 30, 13; ttlicrojled In Wang Shib- 

th + 4ftjt, 49- J i0; raptuird by 'J“«i a [iiJAfi- 

« rfli-1iiuig h i puwirf ta*e m *UC- 

Ltiaieui Ilru|glj^ 7J F 92; flood of 657 f 146 
Ijjyang jx*3sce, 146 
Lu. tftatir uf 24 
Li. 100 

Luf3iU, 177, 170. 

Lj-htwh, 90 
Lu F\p p 48 
Lu-t'ai, 143 

Lu Tfcfij-i, 207 09 
Lo Tiu-ch'icti, 105 
Lu Tni'ilwing, Ift9 
Ld n 

lMn*pl ( L 5, 36, 170; rjuutcd irom+ 

H9 4 1M S 160, 170 
Lacng-) 11 915, 150 

Chou, IJ6 

Ma-I c«mmarnJrry+ IS 

Man mbCp ^5 

Manditf ^4 Hra vcn^ 2-3, 0 
Mou Tk^tunf, 4* 307 h 208 
MaraiiC huluriani^ Efll, 175 
Maurfui., \ndrc. 83 
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ihtn Xl M. yc, jpa*, m, tw ; wk* 
fuDErtimi of, 97 
Sfm-ihnt, 205 

II9> tfi9, 174 
xMca|f Hulling, W4 
m, 169 

Military: hui, 28; flrtmun with Confutes nk 
^V; orgpniMtJu^ npujrr Kao-uin, 55 i rs- 
F^uiian ^ji-Ecirt Tii-tiun^ 89, 100; lytlnn 
of MracripUttn, 10B 
Muhfm ricgfHfafr, |26 

Hi# 

Mmji dynasty, 3 
MiriR prefecture, 64 
M4 

Mingle Pulutj-, 147 
Minntm, thief. See T'rsn-iiurr.f 
Mirror Jinuj[rry 4 145. l?B 
mpxjmtk'v Wn i'u ipdcimc, 

17 In 

M^hiffm, IG9 

MwiRfllia* If 7 

Monograph on Literature, >*er Um^.44 
f-Hwn if nit 

Mdi J un-inn, y h 92 

Mm . Iinlr or Ch rn , h 190-^1 

Mmic, 9!^ H4, J7I 

|hT, Ki8 
Nsi^yjmg, 41 
Naa*ytidj (Vfetiwua)* 61 
NatuinJ tatu.cni M nk l+li, 147 
Nri4iuttng county, 3> 

NWOafihiGLaruifli, 199, 200 
N'ro-TsSainu 92(1, 167 

?'eng } filter}. See //fut T'e^^iha 
New Text Sdiuol 167- ftf 
Nmg Ch\ 

ftfat-Mkrlf 4L £43* £73 

N od faiile gff plain, 31 r 49, 95, 196 ; creitci 

of Hjuj^ui iclxUiaiii 43; headquarter! of 

Ij Mi, 45; nimignsi of Wea Chmg *o* 
76? as T'aMstUig'i miUldzy b*^ 
Cjuui crni during Wu^le, 86i attJnxk of 
cariy Tmg ctnpcTOfi toward, 03-9Zj 
furnilhes Pai-uungs supporirn. 92; and 
U hhili-ehi, 94 

>VartArt a. fftiJ*™ iM CMtffc-1, ill 

Northern tlliou ilynnaly, 85 


3 r erfd4o^ CSdej MjJ»p itW--tAn , 111, 112 
Northern dynjuliei, 36 
Jtimte* Dywumi ifiMtay {Pft-ihih), 33,, 34 
N^nhtnj Learning, School cC 167* 16# 

Aflitem Wri Miami ' Wti'iJlni, 55. 36, 11 1 

-Nimunic CMfa h 5ft 


Official: usr ijf word in Wo t^pnigi wtn- 
hiftv 171-72 
T r a nf See Ofeut 

Old Test School, I6& 1G7 
Ou-yimg Hiiu p 1133 
Ou-yaofT HiOfL. !32 
■'Oncer court", 3 

Aa-lw, 97 

Pa-vrlifcu, 102 

9> 

Filara: ranpiruaKin of, I2fi, 136 33. 136, 
H3, Uft 49. Jff i/iN rtrw Chin- 

dtVlLg* lei-dk&tij HiLLwift^h'eiig; Jen- 

ihrni; 1-oyAiigL fa-ari; Ta-ctjinjt 

Pan Ku, 37 
Pkn Hipto, 36 
Tan IVVIS, 199 
ESiii ShM-ya, 193 

FVi Qhi. S5JIV25, m, 59a, £?9 41U 

7VtaVi*n k 112 

^iAi4. 33 p 34 
PVi Ti<h b atiff. E98o 
ftkhig, JI 
ftn4mpj r 19 
PVn| Sim, 21^ 

Itt3. *fn Fatliona 
Kmg Tp4iuai, JS*S- 
PctrpJa Repiihl pc of dlltti, 5£6T 
Period pd’ Pituctl^n, £0, 34, 110; and decEuit 
«_■! Cocdudanhiik 1. IB6. dud iiv-Ajinj 
Linn.?, ar penod of phUosophicftl 

divififtrii, Ihr, thB; and echp*r yf civil 
officiji pciHcr, 195 
Penis, J1>3 
3 K i ttii-jul, I6S 
ft *Uc, 119 
A*-ub 59 
A-js4* lAijw, 110 
Pi«i Bridge, |01, m* 
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J a if7T-fljrpf 1 ^ 

9* CJiL.- t . Vltto 

r^hsicil ptma airaggl? fm m 

poUuet. ?-3 

formal Uttik [ Ftfiiri^fouf). 38* 40 

l^ntn a 4 {;h 3 i« l>flfce [Win^mjc /*J T 68. 

Bi Sn 129, 162 

PnilflHHilifii duo text*. |6? 

F*u*chni fu, 29 

fSjnjahriur 1 11, 42. 14+45 
P'wiilCy^nf, J65 

45. E06 

krfcy-h- tirjitnpr:]i of by K^-ku, 
fomdijHrU* Li-.il s lit, I SI, 167 

Rrflfiiialiirtk: lji HiJyT*Ug ^ 60 * 6^95 

Rtrauutmuce. f rrt. i 2^-2$} 

R«rHYisil::iJii|jg ufficLsll elittn-k *UUtJ p 33 p |Qft, 

J!9-20 

Ritual. Lti o$ m 114- Si* ^MTrri^ Jncj 
SfaE» rim , U; S#trifkc to Hhveii 
kugm H Mkh*d p C,. 138 

in *f ihf Sm and / *rayf iSm-T ung 

,**4], 43. 203-04 
HuEuun. Robert d€% 21 
Ruicr-r/umtUT ^ rd^tiuuilup, |. 

U% 151 

Rulm: ^PtinLHtinn «ij. 2-1 l ’Iwd Inti" *nd 
■‘bo-aI UnL'^J 

S*cTiffce K- Hcftvm, 11-I 
£rtp4ieif. |63 

54 t 84, 85. 97, 105 
SJlTifnrTi Hiipids, I T0 fe 142 
^apiiliTnancy, 81 
Sc^Lardtip. MMJ. 110—11 
SchrKiJi. 57. 49 
See 

5Jwu»-tiiiii to*. 98 
8ttmi prefisclufe, ^4 
JfaaHJu^ 51. 99, 92 
ifovtat ^14 W h fcfi 
,?iW^jn7^ w*am, y . 1 

5’W.-Ji±r r Lu t4-4xwc4W Juttg-dtu li*g, bfl 

Sbrta^ dytiBaiy, 145, lift 

Stens-lo, 108 

ShauH-lir^ 16 la 

Skmt^ 85. 9? 

feyf. 54#f 


hSi^rjuj-i/j^ 54* 55. K:1. [09; fuiictintn* uf. 

97 

<S^4. 83. 109, 152 

Sbrnt-ihit 6-^WA, 54 

jm-t h Vhtf. 85, 10!> 

^b^iAa^Wijk 54 

StwHu, TtuxJrm province 17 f 13 p L>, 19, 

29*38. 51.89, 110 

ShajHUluj, modem petnw r erf. 43, 63.64, 09 
$htn dw*$J* iktt. 146, 176, 192 
■SW^UPlf JW ifo** E7b 
Shen Nunff, I B 
Sktti JjViA ^ Mirif fin.'tj;, 1 76 
ftm. 192 

Shrrui. nwdmi province 12. 13, 29. 10. 
52 f 05. 89, 100. 101. Jiki 
(wWrttiiirtraiive law). [00 

iJliA (imperial cotEtinkikincn;;, 98 

123. 145 P 176. 176 
ShiA+tAmW' 54 p 85.99, %. 115 
ShLIi Hui Ufi. IU2 
5.4ii-ituiPT h 2[ 

Shihrinttf, 83 
SbiM*. 2l t 41 
Mfi, I7„. 27-28 
SWklithan, 182 

196 

20 

M^-na <i V, 142 
Akihcfanf, 176 
99 

3'^ bit a n 6MS 

24 

Slum (cuUwfrbfrt). I. 172 
Stud, 8 

“SiH" rruitu, 103 
Sill ft Mirt-JW), 103 F 126 
Siukiusit, minimi patninilr nf, 56 
Six Bqardf. Set /j'a.^ai 

Soctcly; perprluAtion uf old nilmg dilC 
daiiut^ -nr!- Tarifl, r*6, 85; regwtoa] 
divijiciiu :| i, 89-95; ! - aa twtnp'i ailtffip! 

to crcaitc iurw umiaJ elite, 9l p 196 
Vm uf Heaven 2 

3a*wn/76-,4icii, pi 

S4mUicrai Luiniu^ rflyjul [67. KCS-J 
S<Miibeni I’^lA^e. fc62 

38. 167 

.Vfii, 35, 97, 406* 
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103 

Ssu htt, J5S 

90, 9], |% 

Jffc-t'uifA'a^n-iAu nur^^iM H 126 

87 

Sd4-rn* CfaVu, 36 

Suu-nsi Kt.au*, %% 39 , 60, 11 t 1 * 0 , 216? 
advance* lrmditmru .1 irtrcrfraialion of 
r^fig founding, & F l + -16. 30; T-rkAiA 

i'wz ft, 14, 26, 30, Z16, 2J7- JTWf, 
26, 218 

bssi-Hui Tan* 3ti 

■’f-T Q 1 miTT, | 64 

hnub, 3*. 99 

Au-rV, 67 

Stamiflttj Hlsloriei I’cAiPtjp-iAOc i: compilation 
by Tmg. S\ II MS, V&-W: lack 

Wim S Tung biography t 4W1. wfw 
C4fii^; CAenA* Lijnir-ii*: JVr GiV- 
ihu; £bf ubr; T'nng Siimiafd HiltOfifi*; 

IWi-jAb 

JkWf. 101 

Suic^Miqn depute of ftfj, 9J-9*. (S=MS 
iVlft" -rAing /iM^Aium. J 42 
2M dynoicy: luck nf C-onfuriani as court, 4: 
founding of. y; «nal intern, J J, 11; 
relation^ with Turh, 10, 12; campugni 
*K*hm KogurvO. 11 - 12 , 43; Outrun, 2 S; 
revival of OonhkiAn learning, 37; l-Ul 
Atari rw, 4 $; pr-ciVctuTai lyarrm, r $im\ 
syttoK, 56; nmpniiiian of butnu- 
tf*Cy. 83-E5 
Sm Ifuimy. Sec iW-rJui 

i'ua«iftn. |ji ^ | ; jNfr2l.fi iAirdff , 3tf r 168 ? W Ct 
Cheng'# conmbuUiiiTi id. 112; Wd 
Chcug*t tommeiHAry on iKr Yafjgd 
■■WmSs, 317- Wei Cheng 1 * ctinmicrtEaiy 
on die lection. 1 7 14 Wd Chmg'l 

pir&tr to thr 4>f* dt« ( 174; Wd 

CbmgS preiatf to the ttflJ-sYl ■eclimt, 3 St 
Stil-T'&tlft'tin^iu, 4 1 

yfft-i, 43, 203HW 

Sui Wanii, 29, 30,53. 138 ; reign < »-l» 

Sui Ying-lij, 36, 46, 1111* 171 j ir%n of, 
10-12; nminiidoa of, 12; Wd C!bctL£ r i 
Altitude ii)wfl[(] H |l J. tiW of « nmiasory 
esnmpfo, 1 ?&i 
JW-JN*, 103 
Sun jVu-uu, 64 


Syn Pu, (0$ 

Son ImkHia. 50n 
Sun Kuo-iui4f. Hi. 3flfl 
Sun Stu-mo, Jt&*> 177/i 
Simg dyncufy. 1 
Sung Hilm. ‘iy 
Sung Sheii-U-Jiijp t?S 
Sung Wen-ii, m 

'M,ftLarnri, foil? caEOgtirrci rnd\ Oil. 9j, S% 

Swart Spring,. 131-32 

Spring dni^'hd Hh 

Szechuan. niLwin-ti prswirKt of. 148 

Tfl-sm Prince, 136 

TlKA'w^tim/ T'mtf-ttaxjE ^ain-ilv ift 20 

T*4Mmfito *A 2e &i 
Ta-hiiJAg-chVjhg, &. 10, 29. 11. .W ofw 
Ui'i^-an 

T«'htlUg-dt'eTtg rjmpaLffn, 29-30 

r^-AjL'A 160 

XA-ming, 35 

Th- tiling f^bcc. 136 

T^Toflf tk'tumf-TtS 9; mtrtutwti 

Of Taxtg founding. 1G-I7; ddhitea TmX 
tiuug 3 i role in Tang fnuculitlg, 17, 30; 
■rompihisnm of. IS-2|; bl4a m fAvOr of 
Kas-tHi, 26? nj>l H]|ipnr?Kri> tn Tm- 
tiuiiu, 26-27 
r*i. Mount, m, 124 
l"ju<hi Hall, fc .)5, 06, 126 
Tni Chon, 109, 12b 
T"ai-hung itumnlnini, 31 
T‘«i foiith> 57, M 

T 'd-j/ti-ftjr ■‘fturijj;, 12 
Tai Sheng, S4U 
Tai-M ii, $4 In 
Td itjir. 163 

r^pwitf 21.23. it 

7 J mCuiiir AVrtrr^ Scr Fl^Hq 

r?fl44arl T «Mi% 155 
7 '4*-rBrtft Jk. SSw f Atyuan 
Ttnyuan. 06: Hbe^f T'ang upnuing. 14“19 
piawttl? tnv*4«i hf TurK 27; u*e of by 

KaO-bu iof prnoimd umLi, 26 
PangCbimp IS 

T ing dynoity hiitorii'tgraphy oi iiiHtmling, 
S-27, 41; relMiiorti v-iEh F^jEfnt Turki, 
2/-2S, 301-02,, 122. JZ5; tnilimry tyaifOk 
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32 1 80; vintfftlklRftUve: aifant^lkicL, 

55-W, 0fl, (35; Jah lyilftn, 56: cdt)4g£ + 
56; mtnomic manual S6, 100-01; 

OHUnirutinTi and *chool lyttcnn, 57* 09; 

buTULicrar.v, 3T-5BL 85-85, 93; v*d*iy v 

ft8, UX 91. 196; legislative pfiHffi, 95 -9B r 
tvnprNal rs-iamirifi, llH-03; tclatbni with 
Wrtlrni Turkic 102, 125; relation! with 

k<Xwyt w I03, 131, IfrMtfi hfatnrm- 
graphical uftvkvrmmii. H I-13, 138 
T'fnag HtiLu^miftg. H I 
1'injf Kar^mi, 46*. M, St, 111* 203; 
niWStry, 12 \$- Dul, fi ( T^ng, IS; 

C^fc rt tinder Sui. 13-14: GarTrwvn t>im- 
of Taiyuan, 14; Tofe in Tang 
founding, 14-32 fruiivn; rcktknw wrlh 

fcKrm Tmi*, 27-28; icwibti of, 30* 31; 
p^cifiHution pvlicia. 31 32; sdmuiutrj 
iLyc potibu, 55-58: rriijciiib td. 50-59; 
appninl. Wd Cheng to office, B^O; 
mk ux H*1Leivwii Gaia itidderttp 72-74; 
abdication «0 77; luw.ud mifth- 

rUMrm plain, 89^901 IcLltiomJkip with 
lairing after vbtifcalion, 136; death of, 
i U«nh 4 l3fi-3? 

T'm# Kan-Hung, 25. 94 r LI3*. 15* 

T'mftfa, 72* 

T^ang Standard Hhlonei- LnuiiTkUlulJ naj- 
mtivr of T*ti£ founding. tf-3U pusUn; 
prtic&a by which ratnpiki, 21-27; in ter - 
rslrd nn|y in Wd Cheng't public orof, 
Jlr tratinrni of tJ it^itcn<h’fT>jf and IJ 

Vtijji-ihi, 67; Wd Oir'.^ i hsc^mphy m, 
188- S» flbn OWi* T'vpiht 1 , Hh* T oqg- 
iA»: Standafd HaEtirir* 

Tflfijr I'ji* tiling• and Wd Cheng, fxuifrn; 

«■ Tarig *foutwfcr t “ 6-7. 6. E+-lt>; ndr 

in dtaliliilirLiftii end .ctm*4jj*iiE-k»n: ,m if 

T'ang, 14-19, 30. 31. blnlKUie, 

\*m; hnurpatpnn of ihnme, 2(1, 77, 157; 
JUrtirti ftwf Mttml tni*gr, 27-24, ftl- 
82. 128; uf euriy Tilnj 

historical records 22-?7; Prince of Win* 
3f; Soprrinr Comma ndrr of Heavenly 
Sir»icg> , p *23; kiUt hrotJici^, 74; pfcdhhm 
mfwn prince. 75; atCi-sdon of. 77 T p*i- 
nndkiy of, 79^83, 1(7; rccmiimrai 

83 &4 ; AtUfudr upward nnnh- 

dUk-Ffi filmln 4 89-92; Khninitmikvc p*A- 


itao. 99-101; frUUOhA with frLuirrn 
Turks. 101-02, 127; refalimu with Wert, 
ttn Torki, (02; KospjriTj esnipnlgHi, Ida, 
I3R, lfH-65; and ad T r»ng hkitonn 1 - 
gniphl. 111 - 13 . 138 39 ; and F«ig ikiyd 
Shan dtn, 125-25; ntiAvagAttPf of, 126. 
145-49 putim- dur^nJ &T (he fu 127 - 
23; altitude scrWAfd KachUu, J 36-37; 
ItFmh. 137« altcmptni uniiinBtinrr of, 

147; hctrolh* tbij|hlri tn ^Vci Chfug T i 
Km. K59; poetry in honor of Wd f.lirnfc, 
|6L, 105; portrayal in ficktnn, 703-Oj 
"Takag U'm-tiang, 91 a 
Tm , 9(1 

7frhH Vi rp^thaA 43. II6-U+ 151 

T^tjaptft 43 

Tatiiam, 4. 142. 167; and Wa Cheng, 42^44. 

m, 170, 202-03. 2«4 
Tariffi Bwtn H 103. HO 
TibcKirw i T'u-pe), H0 
7V-dn mng t 142 
Ttwhu ratk f 1 i2 
T I im-mtK£ k 2-3, 6 
Tun-ton 13 

I"irri^t’ai Moumnini! 150 

T^im-eiV jftt. SB 

T'utt-tt's iJizjrjf-Miiittjf. 68 

T Vos-fea. 2 

Tii^. 108 

Teikug*wa Iryatu, t 

Tot|tn 3 q r-SaiVjp^A|, ]0i 

Toy Chica-le, 27 a, 31 , Er 4-07 
Tribute mUvion^ 122'23 
7 rrr^rr^, %. 97*. 109; of Kao-itu, 57; of 
TaLruungSS. Walan Chrfljf 
TVui k ’an. I IB, L 98 

TCac-ihu, trr&Ehrr nf the Duke of Cfooa, ^4 
Tt W^ fh'kV-dbii^ 110 
IVro Chm^>ntirn. On 
Ti'nfi wrn-pcfu I 77 ji 
Tdughai. nTorirrn pBfrnmx of, 10, 148 
T»^W ( 142. iti7, 17t, 177 
T*o nmiiHitify, See Tmb-^ia 
rm£-tu tu^ 139 

Tst^VypI riefr V^OCvproidetkt ib Ow* Ih- 
P»»w*t ^ oF State*. U7* 93. »* 

109, t S3 
Tie wii4-i, (20 
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TVkii (ckml 90 
Ti'ui UilHs, 204 
Ti'm SuAnwri 30 
Tm&ungiMk that, 45> 51 
Ttmplm, 111 

45. 152 

Tiiaf-iw* /*, W 

Hi rhrny-luti, 153, JiiS 
Tu ju-hui r “!f. 74, 75 i bi^frapliLtaJ tincb, 
B74E 

iu-ltu ^uinumfl, IB 

r-ii-h Qfl^Hift, 102; bother oil 122, H7 

Tm Mu, JWc 
r'u fw rnbcnmj, 14 S 
7^-iu, 35, 130 
55 

r< * v «k ]|fru iUMi Wasi* ruii Kh M. 

40-41 ; help* pi an HiCmti Mli Gate ttnl* 
^Tp 74 

r«^4iuti, 10 H Jiti 
I'hh-Ijli, 37 

E 'lm^an Pkw fh, &4 t tl5* 

Fung-cht **X 11 

Tiintf Ctui T 40 

Cbting-diu, jhfi 

r^-i ire ti tin m Aii Ifutvy. 1 7| 

T K m, g P^ 9. |J, ^ 3(1, c^k 
T unf-tt, tainfH 
Turkman. rkuMULLi'. |U3 
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